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Tennis US Open 

Rafter is 
still king 


Stephen Blerley 
at Flushing Meadow 


H UGE Monarch butterflies, a 
long-range migrant, were 
feeding on the late summer 
flower’s outside the Arthur Ashe 
Stadium last Sunday while inside 
another long-distance traveller, 
defending champion Patrick Rafter, 
was proclaiming himself monarch 
of the US Open with a 6-3, 3-6, 6-2, 
6-0 victory over his fellow Australian 
Mark Philip]>oussis. 

Rafter, the No 3 seed, was imme- 
diately in (lie groove with his exem- 
plify serve-antl-volloy game which 
rarely wavered nil fortnight, save for 
his opening five-set match against 
Morocco's Hicham Arazi, when lie 
was two sets down. 

Tire imseedert Hliilippoussis had 
butterflies right enough, but the 
2I-year-old, who defeated Britain's 
Tim Henman In the fourth round, 
has matured out of all recognition at 
these championships, tightening his 
game and concentrating on his 
undoubted strengths, namely a 
rasping first and second serve and 
mighty ground-strokes. 

In Ihe second set his nerve settled 
and his confidence burgeoned, with 
Rafter appearing tired, as well he 
might, having played a five-set 
mutch against Pete Sampras in the 
previous day's semi-final. The third 
set was always likely to he crucial, 
given the insane scheduling here, 
with both semis played last Saturday. 

Rafter, not one for emotional out- 
bursts, slung his racket to the 
ground when, at 2-2, he let a 40-0 
lead slip. Crucially beheld and then 
won a vital point on the Philippous- 
sis serve, clipping the net with his 
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final volley winner after a thrilling 
rally. Philippoussis (hen hair- 
volleyed into the net, and Rafter was 
clear at 4-2. He never looked bnck. 

Sampras's challenge for a record- 
equalling 12 th Grand Slam ended 
when he was benten 6-7, 64, 2-6, 6-4, 
6-3 by Rafter. A thigh strain suffered 
in the sixth game of the third set left 
the world's No 1 needing more 
shovels to get him out of a hole than 
Bill Clinton’s lawyers. 

With Roy Emerson's record on 
the line, the many Australians pre- 


sent were understandably ebullient, 
although Emerson conceded that 
Sampras, still only 27 years old, still 
had plenty of time to beat his 
record. Others ore not so sure. 

Australian Davis Cup captain 
Tony Roach was happy to see two 
fellow countrymen showing the 
Americans how it is done: "It will 
give tennis a huge shoL in the arm in 
Australia, no question about that," 
he said. “We have a great tradition 
in Australia In tennis, it is just fabu- 
lous to see that situation again.*’ 


Football Premiership: Tottenham Hotspur 0 Middlesbrough 3 


Ricard leaves Spurs with mighty headache 


David Lacey at White Hart Lane 

T HE return of Paul Gascoigne to 
his old haunts last Sunday left 
Tottenham looking as if they had 
seen a ghost. Not that he was the 
principal reason why Middles- 
brough inflicted Spurs' second 3-0 
home defeat of the season. 

Although Gazza left the field to a 
standing ovation from his old admir- 
ers in White Hart Lane, this was 
more an appreciation of past perfor- 
mances than of what he had 
achieved in this match. 

And in any case Tottenham's fans 
needed something to applaud after 
seeing their team's continued defen- 
sive frailties efficiently punished by 
a Boro side with confidence lifted 
by a midweek victory at Leicester 
which helped dispel the depression 
caused by Paul Merson's departure 
to Aston Villa for $ LI million . 

Gascoigne had scored the win- 
ning goal at Filbert Street, but last 
Sunday Middlesbrough owed more 
to Hamilton Ricard, their much-criti- 
cised Colombian striker, whose two 
goals In seven minutes around the i 
half-hour gave Bryan Robson’s side I 
a grip of the game. I 

When Vladimir Kinder added a I 


third two minutes after replacing 
Gascoigne late in the match, the 
home supporters began to evacuate 
Ihe stands. 

On paper Robson's decision to 
play four centre-backs in a five-man 
defence looked questionable, but 
this ignored the versatility of Gian- 
luca Festa, who moved to the right 
and effectively played David Ginola 
out of that part of the pitch on which 
Tottenham might have made an 
impression. 

Tottenham's midfield , lacking the 
injured Darren Anderton, was one- 
paced and unimaginative, and It is 
hard to believe a heavy-legged 
Nicola Berti would have stayed on 
until the end had Allan Nielsen not 
limped off early In the second half. 
Nielsen's replacement by Moussa 
Sftib was the second of three quick 
substitutions made by David Pleat 
as he strove to add fresh dimensions 
to his team's one-paced approach. 

Having seen Tottenham beat 
Blackburn 2-1 four days earlier, 
Pleat, back in charge of team mat- 
ters, if only on a caretaker basis, for 
the firat time since his first reign 
ended abruptly in 1987, was quickly 
reminded of how ephemeral suc- 
cess In football can be. 
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Davenport brings home® 

L INDSAY Davenport (left), I looked like it was going to f| 

once fat and slow, now two seriouslv one-sided. 


I — once fat and slow, now two 
stone lighter and slow, became 
the first American-born player to 
win the women's final at the US 
Open since Chris Evert 16 years 
ago, when Bhe beat Martina 
Hingis In two error-strewn sets, 
6-3, 7-5, writes Kevin Mitchell 
at Flushing Meadow. 

Hingis was off her game early 
on, no doubt. She hung in at 5-3 
when Davenport's concentration 
wavered in sight of winning the 
set, but, when the Californian 
ran around her forehand to 
plant a killer in the far corner. It 


looked like it was going toga 
seriously one-sided. 

However, in the second set, 
with Davenport tired and ner- 
vous, Hingis served to levetlb 
match. But Hingis’s frailties 
let her down and she double 
faulted to let her opponent bad 
in at 5-5. The end came almost 
anti-climncticafiy, Hingis feffloj 
with a drop shot that sat up fa 
Davenport to put away. The 
Californian sank to the ground 
after one hour, 21 minutesef 
the most et\joyab!e torture of 
her life. — The Observer 
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Clinton sweats it out after ordeal by videotape 


Spurs' 3-0 defeat by Sheffield 
Wednesday in their first home 
match of the season had precipi- 
tated the end of Christian Gross's 
nine-month term as manager. Who- 
ever ends up as his successor will 
have much building to do. 

The defensive foundations surely 
have to be redug. Well taken though 
Ricard's goats were, the ease of 
their creation was embarrassing. 
After 24 minutes, following a precise 
long pass from Gary Pallister, 
Ricard exchanged passes with 
Mikkel Beck before su rging 
through a yawning gap in the mid- 
dle to beat Espen Baardsen. 

After 31 minutes the Colombian 
met Dean Gordon's throw on the 
left with a neat flick up to Beck be- 
fore gathering the Dane’s return 
header and bursting through a 
square, flat defence to score again. 

Kinder replaced Gascoigne after 
84 minutes and piled on the misery 
for Spurs after 86 when his powerful 
shot from the left was half-stopped 
by Baardsen, who then failed to 
keep it out. 

“We didn't have that zip,” said 
Pleat sadly. Certainly Spurs had 
gone into the match with one or two 
buttons undone. 


"I'm a (rcc bird, 

I can move wherever I want!" 



Worldwide Health Insurance 
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Like birds, people enjoy their 
freedom. We are free to move 
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White House 
upbeat after 
TV broadcast 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


T HE White House claimed il 
could see the light at the end 
of the tunnel after the 
fican parly's drive to win public siijj- 
port for Bill Clinton’s? removal from 
office stumbled following the broad- 
cast of the president's testimony in 
the Monica Lewinsky affair. 

The four-hour recording, broad- 
cast on Monday, failed to lumd his 
enemies the prize 1 1 icy were 1< Hiking 
for. Calling Mr Clinfnn’s ordeal by 
television “an imiieceswuy day in 
the life of our country", I lie presi- 
dential spokesman, Mike McCurry, 
said the tape failed (n mulch 1li< 
'breathless anticipation". 

However. Mr Clmlnu's grasp on 
die presidency remained shaky 
after large amounts of new and i-m- 
barrassing detail about the l.ewiii- 
% affair were released. It is now 
assumed Congress will authorise an 
tatpvachment inquiry in October. 

\ Mnsl Democrats mi Capitol Hill 
. uxwent rated on condemning the n*- 
I'-ase of the video as partisan, rather 
<ban rallying behind the president. 

the American public consul- 
'red the unprecedented sight of 
Jlii'ir leader being questioned about 
; inmate sexual details of his rela* 
jjwHhip with ihe former While 
house intern, world leaders gave 
, w Clinton a standing ovation be- 
. wre lie addressed the United Nations 
■ ,n New York (see story, page 4). 

initial impression of the 
™?otape was that Mr Clinton was 
rnore composed than reports had 
J Rested, with no angry outbursts 
or bright losses of temper! But a 
■Wtetimes annoyed Mr Clinton 
[tutted: "It's an embarrassing and 
tonally painful thing" to be 
Wng evidence. 

He reserved his strongest attacks 
"the lawyers representing Paula 
*u!u 10 Her suit against him. U 1 
yored what they were doing." Mr 
Jj* 00 . sa *d, adding that he was 
n-^ped to walk through the 
linir ^ ^is deposition without 
7 ll "g the law, and I believe I did". 

’’ ® k fV exchange, Mr Clinton 
■ini"'" 1 ,at u «e of the term 
Ch P K atc,y intimate contact" 
kiihui 8 , winsk y was consistent 
n hi s January 17 denial of sexual 

I vriii lf ’ n \7^ 1 ** er t0 Dwyers repre- 
' tnm r ® Jones, who fried to sue 
Jjr sexual harassment. 

iwJST.W w J) at inappropriately 


a ■ 7 JHUU. | lldVC 

did - U .^ 0es n °t include, I — it 
- ann* , in , C u ^ e sexual intercourse 
cunA... , f 101 believe it Included 
deB ni ,|i Y h,ch 13,18 within ■ ^ 

d W,Jl Was S’™ bi the Jones 


Wove, pane 6 
[nent, page 12 
" gton Post, page 13 
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It’s not about sex. It’s politics, stupid 


COMMENT 

Polly Toynbee 

H OW (lid il come to this, iho 
ultimate humiliation, the 
president of the United 
Stales starring on the Jerry 
Springer-Oprah Winfrey Show of 
;dl lime? Whatever the founding 
fat hoi's meant by high crimes and 
misdemeanours, they were very 
clear about cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment. This was slow torture by 
excruciating embarrassment. 

"This material is unsuitable for 
children, " the television news pre- 
senters warned sanctimoniously. It 
was unsuitable for us all. Sixty-eight 
per cent of Americans said so too — 
they never wanted the tapes broad- 
cast. And 55 per cent said they 
wouldn't watch them fri any form. 

But of those who did watch, many 
may Ihiijk a little better of their 
president and a great deal worse of 
his grotesque persecutors. As the 
hours of inexplicably crackly, ill- 
filmed tapeq rolled on, the Bense of 
unreality grew. Surely hot? Not this? 
The precise legal status of “the 
insertion of an object into another 
person's genitalia"? 

If once in a while — but surpris- 
ingly rarely — President Clinton 
protests, isn’t that what victims of 
gross invasion of. privacy have a 
right to do? 1 

Despite all the gleeful advance 
briefings predicting that the tapes,, 
would kill Bill Clinton, tlic Republh, 
cans may have blundered i?adly. . , 

- Listening to ajl four, hours and 
three minutes, the disproportion of 
this groping investigation Into a 
pathetic and tacky affair d^fiep be; 
fief: “Did you' give, .frer a bra of 
cherry chocolates?’* . 

! Now we ( wait (p see 1^ the good 
sense of the vo|erh Holes up. So far,, 
the majority ptill ' say he’s dpjng a 
good job.’ and now his. character, 
may even emerge enhanced. He < 
sounds human, warm and a great 


deal belli -r Ilian his prosecutors. 
Sure, he quibbles: “It ilppeiids on 
wlial the meaning of ‘is 1 is 11 was u 
gem that w ill live tor ever. 

Lor lour years, Kenneth Stair has 
trawled through the trashcans of 
the president and his wife — and in 
the end this is il. this is all. No 
evidence of misdeeds in the White- 
water property scheme in Arkansas, 
of abuse of files aboul opponents, of 
corruption over White House travel. 
The Paula Jones disc — in which 
the president lied when he denied a 
sexual relationship with Monica 
Lewinsky — wos set up and fi- 
nanced by the Republicans. It was 
thrown out of court. 

No, what<we watched this week 
was not about sex, lies, morals or the 
good of the Nation. It's politics, stu- 
pid. So far 5f| senators and congress- 
men have aalled (or Mr Clinton’s 
resignation find 54 of them are Re- 
publicans. Newt Gingrich, die House 
of Representatives' Speaker, is the 
man orchestrating this. He intends to 
run for president in 2000, and all he 
has ever waited is to fell Mr Clinton. 

But that ipay have blinded. him to 
such an extent that he foiled to see 
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that iIk-sl- tapes restore a sense that 
Mr Clinton is also a likeable man, 
fur all his flaws. 

The Democrats, many uf them 
fearful for their seats in November's 
mid-term elections, have squirmed, 
wriggled and irivately raged at tin? 
president threughout all this. But 
now the excesses of Mr Gingrich 
and his Starr hell-hound could force 
them, willy nilly, into forming a pha- 
lanx behind their man. Because, 
when the chips are down, that is all 
there is — fierce partisan politics. 

In the light of that, consider how 
bizarre it was that just as the videos 
were playing live across the world 
President Clinton was sitting down 
at a seminar in New York with Tony 
Blair to discuss a political strategy 
called the Third Way. 

If ever there was an example of 
why there is no Third Way, it’s here 
in Washington now. When the chips 
are down there is only Them and 
Us, Democrats and Republicans, 
progressives and reactionaries, die 
tolerant and the intolerant He may 
not be die best champion for the 
left, but he is all they've got. 

- In the past few weeks, in the land 
of real politics, here are some of the 
.battles Mr Clinton has (ought with 
Mr Gingrich's party. First and most 
vital, he asked the Republican Con- 
gress for a desperately needed $18 
billion In new money for the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to use as 
Hid to liosc down the danger of 
global financial meltdown. Isolation- 
ist, anil-lax, short-sighted, llie Re- 
publicans threw it out: they may live 
to regret that bitterly if molten 
drops start burning American toes. 

What else? The Republicans drew 
up a plan to use the budget surplus 
to cut taxes for the rich. Mr Clinton 
angrily vetqed that, declaring the 
money Was needed for education 
and social security. Last week the 
Republicans tried once more ,io 
| outlaw late abortions. Mr Clinton 
vetoed that too. They’ll try again. . . 

1 So in the end, whether we admire 


Mr IliuMi, wliL-iher In- is a di^np- 
puiiUiiic-iil nml an iidok-scml brji in 
llis |niv:il>- lift 1 , is all Inside tin- 
] joint. Just look across the fine *r til 
Mr Gingrich ami know where you 
stand. Sex is not the issue. 

Will Mr Clin ion survive? If he 
does, he risks being deeply dam- 
aged. BiiL forcing a president out 
over this paltry stuff will unleash n 
whole new sexual Armageddon in 
politics. It might have been fun to 
see some of Mr Clinton's key 
Republican accusers exposed last 
week as fornicating family-values 
liars, but will all politics from now 
on depend on penises, not policies? 

At the United Nations on Monday 
the world's: representatives gave a 
standing ovation to the US head of 
state. Whatever they each think of 
Clinton the. man, they were united 
on the need to keep politics serious. 
The rest is decadence. 


ETA goes down 
Ulster i^eace path 

Violence erupts 
in Kuala Lumpur 

Backlash against 
SA*s white liberals 

East holds key 
to German poll 

Worse to come 
In Bangladesh 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Learning to live with 
little White House lies 



O BSTRUCTING justice, tamper- 
ing with witnesses and perjury: 
alt sound grave (Clinton parlays 
deal to slay in power, September 
20). But when reduced to a case of a 
married boss caught in an affeir 
with the office junior, saying to his 
loyal secretary, "For Christ’s sake, 
get over to her flat and get die gifts 
back, and tell her Til deny every- 
thing and she should do the same", 
it takes on a more human, nnrl per- 
haps familiar, perspective. 

Clinton^ confusion about when to 
ask women to open or shut their 
mouths (usually in the wrong order) 
is deplorable, and Monica Levin- 
skys lack of judgment about when 
to comply is unfortunate. But it is a 
situation exacerbated, and in some 
ways created, by Kenneth Starts re- 
lentless pursuit. Whatever it reveals 
about Mr Clinton's lack of respect 
I for his office, the importance of the 
presidency and the United States, 
lus role in world affairs should not 
be sidetracked by this process 
Sierra Hutton-Wiison, ' \ 

Evercreech. Somerset I , 


If anybody should resign it is Mr 
Starr, a man with a Republican past 
so entrenched that he is a disgrace 
to the title of "independent counsel" 
Ken Cotterill. 

Mareeba. Queensland, Australia 

JAM sick and tired of statements and 
/ claims that the Clinton incident is a 


I/I/H0 I s Kenneth Starr and how 
V V ‘‘independent 1 ’ is he? Omi- 
nously, he is a former Bush and Rea- 
gan employee. In the closing days of 
the 1992 presidential election cam- 
paign die Bush White House tried to 
smear the then Governor Clinton 
with allegations of wrongdoing in 
the Whitewater case. It attempted to 
enlist the US depart men t of justice in 
a plan to generate a criminal referral 
on Mr Clinton before the election. 

Since he was getting no change 
from Whitewater. Mr Starr then en- 
listed another Bush employee. Linda 
Tripp, to help in the Paula Jones 
case. The rest is recent history. 


- f claims that the Clinton incident is a 
. private and purely sexual affair that 
should be of no concern to anyone 
else. Tliis is just not true because 
i the example he has set to the world 
and the image lie is creating affects 
everyone who values the (ruth as a 
basic need for a decent society. 

Mr Clinton's behaviour has been 
reprehensible and an affront to 
civilised society. He must be shown 
that it is not acceptable. What chance 
has any parent got to convince liis or 
her family that honesty is die best 
policy if someone exposed as a most 
consummate and persistent liar can 
reach, and be allowed to retain, such 
high office? And what chance is there 
of instilling discipline in the class- 
room or workplace when the "lender 
of the free world" shows such lack of 
control, entertains young ladies on 
government property during work- 
ing hours and cheats on his wife? 
RAIGarven, 

Perth, Scotland 

~T~HE most extraordinary revela- 
I tion of the Clinton/Lewinsky 
scandal for me is that the White 
House, die office of the chief execu- 
tive of die richest nation in the world, 
has a large staff of unpaid Interns. Is 
this because Congress refuses fund- 
ing, or is the White House just set- 
ting an example to global business? 
John Leonard, 

Canberra, Australia 


I A /AS it, by any chance, a Cuban 
V V cigar? Now that really would 
be embarrassing. 

Andy Kershaw. 

London 

Backing up 
the boys 

C HARLOTTE RAVEN'S article 
shows quite clearly that the vic- 
tors write the lustory books — and 
die newspaper articles (Belt up 
boys, September 6). Once again the 
feminist media industry springs into 
action to corner the victim market. 

Her article clearly shows that 
sexist language still exists, but that 
most of it in print is by feminists dis- 
cussing men — for example, "men 
are damaged goods", "men are not 
good enough", etc. 

It shows die Intrinsic intolerance 
of most of the feminist movement. 
Surely equal opportunities Is a two- 
way street. Why can’t men's issues 
be aired, debated without sexist ar- 
ticles like this being the response? 

P Stafford. 

Wadworlh, Doncaster 

HARLOTTE RAVEN comments 
V—/ that in New Zealand “in gender 
terms, change is limited". Isn’t this 
the case of any nation? Her conclu- 
sion: “It isn’t that they don’t know 
now to change, it's just they don't 
want to. Women bring up the boys 
~ so what are we doing wrong? 

Joyce Paton, 

Havelock North. New Zealand 


Blinded by 
‘science’ 
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(COMMENT pieces by John Gray 
Wand Larry Elliott (September 
13) come as a breath of fresh air 
amid the neo-liberal ideology that 
still pervades most of the media and 
government policy in the West. But 
one is not optimistic. Most of the 
economic gurus are still basking in 
the quiet light of the “science" of 
economics, for which concrete de- 
tails such as poverty, soaring bank- 
ruptcy rates and the like are simply 
irrelevant 

The problem i9 that the nostrums 
of economists who live In the rare- 
fied air of abstract economic theo- 
rems are taken as dogma by 
governments and applied with inane 
phrases such as "short-term pain for 
long-term gain". The fact that most 
of the patients die Is deemed Irrele- 
vant 

This is the benign interpretation 
It is also possible that in this zero- 
sum game there are players who 
always win, and that Western gov- 
ernments in effect represent these 
players. Meanwhile, in their haste to 
create a capitalist world in which 
everything is for sale, the West’s 
only concern is that some Russians 
niay lake this literally and sell 
weapons-grade plutonium to the 
highest bidder, or that some Latin 
Americans may find a market in the 
United States or Britain for certain 
while powdery substances. We 
didn't want the laws of the market to 
apply to these i(eni 9 . 

Jordan Bishop, 

Ottawa , Canada 


n the solution to Russia's problems or. 
d indeed, to the threat of recession in 
their own economies, is an Intensifi- 
cation of the process responsible for 
the crisis in the first place. 

The instability of the global free 
market and the chronic insecurity it 
generates are now widely docu- 
mented. The 1998 UN Human De- 
velopment Report provides further 
damning evidence of its impact on 
poverty and inequality. The case for 
coordinated international action is 
now unanswerable. It is astonishing 
there has been so little debate in 
Britain on the implications of the 
proposed Multilateral Agreement 
on Investment. 

When negotiations on the MAI 
resume in October, the UK govern- 
ment will have a unique opportunity 
to give leadership to the Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development In arguing for an 
international trading system based 
on the principles of social justice 
and environmental sustainability. 
This must involve global agreement 
on regulating capital flows. 

David ChaytorMP. 

London 

Silicon chips 
with everything 

IT IS certainly a neat trick to have n 
I smart silicon chip planted in your 
arm, but let’s not get carried away 
(Cyborg scientist opens door to the 
niture, September 6). I can imagine 
nothing worse than being able to be 
located at any time anywhere within 
the building where I work. 

As for the convenience of having 
my computer, lighting, heating etc. 
automatically switched on at my ap- 
proach, this can really do nothing 
for me other than to get me to the 
contents of my in-tray several sec- 
onds earlier — a dubious advantage. 

How refreshing, then, to see that 
the carrier of the silicon chip, him- 
self a professor of cybernetics, i 
acknowledges the potential Big j 

Brotherliness of its new application, i 

Far more common these days is the ( 
sight of scientists indulging in j 

pontmcatlon over their selfless dedi- i 
cation to the advancement of 
humankind. 

Whatever their confessed mo- , 

tires, it becomes clearer to me by j 

the day that scientists and other c 
standard-bearers of technological n 

development do what they do for ( 

the same reason that dogs, accord- 
ing to the old joke, lick their geni- - 
tajs: because they can. r 

Simon Mantle. J 

Sydney, Australia r 
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Briefly 


V/OW? comment ’War o n k : ; 

* "ooi had acuity (August 6) if 
reminds me of an African promt,], 
that my grandmother taught J 
when I was r young man in Ghat 1 : 
When your neighbour's home is on :| 
lire, rush to offer timely help. H j, 
wiser, y - 

The indebted poor are watching W 
the rich and still pleading and ask f 
mg why not? Jubilee 2000 was; 

f01 ' a n,ere $2 Million, while ! 
S45 billion was quickly found to bail j 
out Asia. Did l hear someone say ' 
the deepening economic malaise'! 
may call for a clean debt plate now 'i 
for all, because we are in this cata- 
strophe together and it is one i 
world? 

John Okrahtt Adit. 

Khartoum. Sudan 

D UNCAN Campbell’s report. 

(Police slop blacks eight times i 
more than whites. August 2). is by 1 
no means new. Every so often a 
similar report is published, thrj 
Police Commissioner defends they 
action of his men, and the British j 
public dig their heels in even more ' 
by showing greater contempt for 
their "blacks". 

One hopes that with a Labour 
Hume Secretary something positive 
will come out of these latest <*an- 
dnlous sl.it i sties. How one rids tlir 
many members of the police of their 
inherent racism could turn uui to be 
a very (axing question for Jack 
Straw. 

Yoiande M Agblc. 

Tabuk. Saudi Arabia 


C HRIS MORRIS reports from 
Ankara that "Ttirkev marked 


JOHN GRAY’S warnings about 
U the economic difficulties in Rus- 
sia and East Asia must be taken seri- 
ously. It is simply untenable for 
Western governments to argue that 


T2* cybernetic gimcrackery of 
/ Professor Kevin Warwick is 
both pathetic and interesting. It Is 
pathetic because it represents the 
emotional retardation and infantil- 
ism of boys playing with toys. 

It duplicates in costly, complex 
and often absurd ways tasks that we 
can carry out perfectly well by our- 
sefres. Its interest ties in the zone of 
socio-pathology, in so far as it reveals 
in contemporary humanity a drive, 
not just to use machines, but to be 
come them; to strip ourselves of 
human function and replace it with 
mechanical function. To Identify one- 
self thus with technology is, I sup- 
pose, a perverse form of totemlsm. 

In Prof Warwick's cyborg para- 
d,se Uie human will be a manually 
inept blob of protoplasm housing a 
brain capable of infinite mecha nic 
calculation, but zero insight 
Denys Trussett, ' 

Auckland New Zealand 


: U Ankara that “Tlirkey marked 

the 76th anniversary of its war of 
independence" (Turkey will not talk 
to Kurd rebels. September G). \ 

From whom, may I ask, did 0 
Turkey gain its independence? It b f 
the rest of the Middle East and the . ] 
Balkans that shed the yoke of Turk- ; 
isli imperialism 80 years ago at the | 
end of the first world war. 

M YEl-Tawil, 

Bsbjerg. Denmark I 

DACHEL CUSK'S criticism of the j 
It recent OUP and Chambers I 
dictionaries shows a woeful ig- j 
norance of the role of a dictionary 
(September 6). \ 

A good dictionary Is descriptive 
— it presents the language as it is, 
rather than laments how someone 
thinks it should be. The OUP and 
Chambers have not “pandered to 
slang", they have merely begun to 
accurately reflect the state of Eng- 
lish. Besides, no dictionary la the 
“custodian" of our language — we 
are all owners and contributors W 
an ever-changing English. 

PhU Gurski, l 

Carieton University, I 

Ottawa, Canada 

TfeGuardtan 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Basque separatists declare ceasefire 


Adela Gooch In Madrid 

T HE Basque separatist group 
ETA, heavily influenced by 
Northern Ireland's peace process, 
last week declared an open-ended 
ceasefire. It set no conditions but 
linked the move to a plan for talks 
on the future of the Basque country, 
where it has waged a 30-year violent 
campaign for an independent slate. 

The radical Basque daily Euskadi 
Informacidn said it had received a 
statement from ETA in which the 
separatist group announced an “in- 
definite truce". 

The group, which has killed 
nearly 800 people in its campaign, 
has observed ceasefires before, but 
they were of limited duration. This 
is the first time it has announced an 
open-ended ceasefire. 

The four-page announcement, 
written in Basque, made references 


to the North Ireland peace agree 
raent reached in the spring. It said 
"new political majorities” were form- 
ing in the Basque country and that, 
because of this, ETA was in a posi- 
tion “to take risks". 

This was apparently in reference 
to a recent initiative in which mod- 
erate Basque nationalist parties, a 
mainstream leftist coalition and 
grassroots groups, joined ETA's 
political wing, Herd Batasuna, in 
calling for peace talks to end the 
bloodshed In the Basque country. 

However, the Spanish prime min- 
ister, Jos£ Marla Aznar, said that he 
could not trust the ceasefire and 
called on the separatists to show 
their desire for peace with actions 
not words. 

“After 30 years of terrorist activity 
we cannot give the ETA organisa- 
tion the benefit of the doubt," Mr 
Aznar said during a visit to Peru last 


week. “If ETA really wants to put an 
end to its trail of death, it has to re- 
alise that any step toward credibility 
must be earned with actions and not 
declarations." 

Other ministers responded cau- 
tiously but none rejected the move 
out of hand. “We cannot play with 
people's desire for peace," said the 
interior minister, Jaime Mayor 
Oreja, recognising widespread pub- 
lic hopes for a peace process to end 
30 years of violence in the region. 
He added that time would determine 
“the authenticity of ETA’s decision". 

The ceasefire announcement 
clearly caught the government by 
surprise. Mr Mayor said he would 
hold talks on the truce with all polit- 
ical parties, but he did not make 
dear whether he would include 
Herri Batasuna. 

The nationalist president of 
Catalonia, Jordi Pujol, whose votes 


support Mr Aznaris minority centre- 
right government in Madrid, urged 
the prime minister to seize an op- 
portunity that could lead to a peace 
settlement in the Basque region, 
which straddles the border between 
Spain and France. “The challenge 
should be taken up — even If there 
Is a risk of deception,” he said. 

The ceasefire declaration came 
days after non-violent Basque na- 
tionalist parties called on ETA to fol- 
low the example of die IRA, whose 
ceasefire paved the way for talks in 
Northern Ireland. 

Moderate Basque politicians de- 
scribed ETA's decision as a break- 
through which followed discussions 
in the summer held by Basque polit- 
ical parties on how to solve a con- 
flict that began in the late 1960s for 
an Independent homeland. 

Comment, page 12 


Berisha faces 
coup charges 
in Albania 

Owan Bowcott In Tirana 

A LBANIA’S parliament last week 
voted to strip the opposition 
leader. Sali Berisha, of his political 
immunity, opening the way for the 
government to charge him with 
organising an armed uprising. 

The move came as the Socialist 
prime minister, Fatos Nano, issued 
a statement accusing Dr Berisha’s 
Democratic party followers of at- 
tacking a police station in the north- 
ern town of Lexha. 

In a clear warning to the Demo- 
cratic party opposition, the govern- 
ment said: “These desperate 
attempts to keep alive the spirit of 
the failed coup d'ital of Sali Berisha, 
and terrorist elements who respond 
to his irresponsible calls, do nothing 
else but aggravate the position of 
the Democratic parly leadership. 

"Neither Sali Berisha nor anyone 
else should ever think they will 
come out untouched If they con- 
tinue to rely on the force of arms by 
refusing to . . . hand over all the mili- 
tary arsenal they have." 

But Dr Berisha, who denied any 
Part in the Lexha attack, claimed 
uie government was inventing 
killings to make people panic. He 
has called for protests every day 
until Mr Nano's government is dri- 
ven from power. He said: “I invite us 
to organise a peaceful march. The 
prune minister wants to divert the 
country towards civil conflict. But 
we shall show him that this is 
completely unreasonable," 

The senior official in Tirana for the 
Organisation for Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, Daan Everts t : is 
Playing a pivotal role In trying to 
o™ w a deal between Dr Berisha 
and Mr Nano under which the Demo- 
cratic party leader could face lesser. 
an ^ avo ^ Jnimediate arresL 
"There’s pressure from the inter- 
nauonal community not to .put Dr: 

erisha on. trial," a senior govern- 
ment adviser, Gramoz Pashko, said, 
“Ut . , , justice has to be done.” 
International lobbying . . , reflects 
jtoxlety fa the United States and Eu-r , 
, Pf™ about further destab ti- 
ck, H 0 !] ^ Balkans, Arresting Dr 
P^toha, they fear, would .provoke; 
Koi °J'°iy erB i who hold hundreds of 
^ashndmv and,, pther. weapons: 
J^^wtoglastyeart anarchy. / 



The coffin of an Iranian journalist killed in Afghanistan Is carried in Tehran ■ photograph: mohammad sayyad 

Funerals fuel Iran rage against Taliban 


Suzanne Goldenberg 
and agencies 

T ENS OF thousands of people 
accompanied the coffins of 
Iranian diplomats slain by Afghani- 
stan’s Taliban through Tehran last 
week in a public display of mourn- 
ing that stoked anger towards the 
Afghan regime just days before 
military exercises on the countries' 
joint border. 

But while Tehran gave official 
sanction to the venting of rage 
against the Taliban, the fundamen- 
talist mUltia and. its closest ally — 1 
Pakistan — struggled to effect a 
reconciliation., . . 

In Kabul the Taliban’s supreme, 
leader,: Mullah. Mohammed Omar,, 
appealed, to the United Nations , to - 
help resolve the crisis. “T|ie probr 
lems between, Afghanistan and Iran: 
will not. be solved , under military 
pressure," he said. ,■ nv. 

In Tehran few, appeared willing toi 
. listen. .Crowds .chanting “Death to { 
, the Taliban? poured out of mosques - 
after ■ Friday prayers to follow , the: 
1 bodies, to their resting place near, 
the tomb of Ayatollah ftiomelni, the - 
‘ leader, of Jtran’s revolution. - , ■ ■ • 
i At . Tehran . university - ZabihuUah 
' Bakhshi, . nr member .of the militant. 


Ansar-e Hizbullah group, placed his 
hand on a coffin and shouted: '!We 
will getyour revenge. We will not let 
your blood go to waste.” 

A statement read at the end of the 
funerals called on Tehran to provide 
Afghans living in Iran with weapons 
to “fight the backward Taliban mili- 
tia in Afghanistan", 

On Monday major powers meet- 
ing at the UN in New York called .on 
the Taliban to accept an inter- 
: national investigation into reported 
mass killings and open talks on 

.sharing power with Usrivals. 

A' joint statement by the United 
States, Russia, China, Iran,. Paki- 
stan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and 
Uzbekistan also demanded that the 
! fundamentalist Sunni Muslim militia 
| obey international humanitarian law 
land respect ihuman: rights :and 
! women’s rights. - j -,. : . - M 

The eight countries endorsed a. 

! planned visit to. the region. by the 
| UN special envoy Lakhdar Brahiml,: 

1 to try to revive talks, between the, 
.Taliban: and oilier ethnlo and rell- 
jglous minorities: They condemned, 
j fae killings of Iranian diplomats artdi 
. UN personnel In Afghanistan and; 

! demanded that the Ifellban. bring; 

I those guilty to justice, : : -i . 

' The Taliban : were not repre-, 


sented at the UN talks because the 
international community does not 
recognise ft as the legal govern- 
ment Pakistan said recognition 
would make the problem easier, but 
no other state advocated such a 
move. ■ 

The Iranian president. Moham- 
mad Khatami, who addressed the 
General Assembly, appealed to the 
UN to exert international pressure' 
on the Taliban to halt what he called 
genocide, Iran has- massed 200,000 
troops .and 70,000 Revolutionary 
Guards on its Afghan border. - . • . ,' 
MrfOiatanti said that Afghanistan 
; had been turned. Into “a haven for 
violence, terrorism. and the produc-: 
tion and trafficking of narcotics". 
But he added that there. was no 
military isolution to the problem/ 
i • Anti-Talibah forces killed nine; 

: people on Monday when they fired 
two rockets into Kabul; as -dazed 
. residents dug. St- rubble. with.bnre 
hands for survivors of an attack a 
. day .earlier in which scores of peo-^ 
pie died. . jv 

Taliban officiate Bald it waa too 
early, i to ' say j how . many - were : 
. wounded in Monday’s attack on the; 
; northern Kharikhana district: but 
: put the toD from last Sunday, at 
65 dead and 200fojured., . 


The Week 

B I LIANA Plavsic, the moder- 
ate Bosnian Serb president, 
conceded defeat to Nikola 
Popalsen, an extreme nationalist 
in the September 13 elections. 
The outcome is a blow to the 
West's strategy of bringing 
Serbs, Muslims and Croats back 
together after the war in Bosnia. 

Washington Post, page 1 4 


F euding Iraqi Kurdish 

leaders Jalal TalabanJ and 
Masaoud Barzani have agreed to 
set up an elected government by 
next summer In northern Iraq 
after a transitional period of 
power- nnd revenue-sharing. 


T HREE CroatB accused of 
committing atrocities against 
Serbs in die 1991 war declined 
to enter a plea at the opening of 
the first such trial in Croatim 


T HE MASSACRE of IS men, 
women and children in the 
Mexican town of Ensenada near 
tlie US border has been followed 
by evidence that the authorities 
are Implicated in the drugs trade 
with which the killings have 
been linked. 


A PHILIPPINES inter-island 
ferry with more than 400 
people aboard sank. At least 
39 were reported dead. 

E UROPEAN transport unions 
are planning a one-day 
truckers’ strike on October 1, 
followed by a long winter of dis- 
ruption after they failed to reach 
a deal with employers on limits 
on working hours. 

R USSIA'S central bank, tack- 
ling the financial crisis even 
before the prime minister, 
Yeygeny Primakov, has finished 
forming a government, indicated 
it would print money to pay off 
state debts and bail out banks. 

Preparing for winter, page 7 

I NDONESIA'S president, B J 
Habibie, bowed to popular pres- 
sure and ordered an investigation 
into the financial affairs of the 
former dictator. General Suharto.. 

■ r • •• . ■ , i ■ 

A SENIOR United Nationa. 

human.righta official ex- . , 
pressed concern about arrests, 

‘ disappearances and the discovery 
of 16 bodies in and around the i 
' Cambodian capital, Phnom Penh, 

: since the government cracked 
dawn on opposition protesters. - 


A PALESTINIAN teenager was . 

shot dead and another 
, wounded when Jewish settlers , 
opened fire in the West Bank, fu- 
elling tension over tile continuing 1 
] border closure and plans to btiild 1 
: in die occupied territories. I - 

''Washington Post, page, 16 ' 

; ii»v .»!■ 

T HE. cockpit voice recorder in 
Swissair, Flight 11 1. stopped . . 
six tninutes before the? Jetliner , • . , 
crashed* providing further , , . , 

: evidence. of the jet's systems •; ( I 
: breakdown. All 220 people on J 
board were Idiled;...,.- . | j 







4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

Mahathir cracks 
down on protests 


Nfck Hopkins In Kuala Lumpur 
and agenofa s 

P OLICE in Malaysia clashed 
with anti-government protest- 
ers for tlie second day run- 
ning on Monday shortly before (he 
Queen closed the Commonwealth 
Games. 

Authorities used a sweeping law 
to round up nllies of tlie sacked 
finance minister and deputy prime 
minister. Anwar Ibrahim, after riot 
jjolire repeatedly fired water cannon 
mill tear gas at several thousand 
ilcuuuisliators. 

They had converged on a court- 
house in central Kuala Lumpur 
where they expected Mr Anwar to 
be dunged, after being investigated 
ter sodomy and corruption. He 
never appeared in court. 

The riots were the culmination of 
a feud between the prime minister, 
Mahathir Mohamad, and Mr 
Ibrahim, who was sacked in dis- 
gt ace last month after being ac- 
cused of sodoriiising his adopted I 
brother, Suktiin Dnrmawan Snsnii- 
laat Martja, and a Pakistani friend, 
Muiiawar Ahmad Alices. 

Both were jailed for six mot Hits 
last week after pleading guilty tu 
allowing themselves to be violated 
by him. 

Mr Anwar, Malaysia’s most 
popular politician, vehemently de- 
nied tlte allegations and claimed 
that the scandal was part of a con- 
spiracy orchestrated by an envious 
prime minister hell bent on destroy- 
ing his credibility. 

He believes the jailed men were 
forced to confess to incidents that 
never happened. He has since been 

UN standoff 
over Iraq 


campaigning to oust Dr Mahathir 
from office with a self-styled Refor- 
masi (Reform) movement. 

I It took police brandishing shields 
more than three hours to disperse 
the protesters on Monday and seal 
off n large swath of the capital, includ- 
ing Meifteka Square where 30,000 
demonstrator had congregated 
I with Mr Anwar the previous day. 

Tlie arrest of Mr Anwar last Sun- 
day under the internal Security Act 
(ISA), followed by the rounding up 
of at least five political leaders and 
dozens of protesters, reflected the 
determination of Dr Mahathir to nip 
the reform movement in the bud. 
But the street protests clearly 
caught the government by surprise. 
"We never expected this to happen.” 
said one diplomat. 

Police also confirmed that the 
youth wing leader of the ruling 
United Malays National Organisa- 
tion. Ahmad Zahid Hamidi, and four 
leaders of the Islamic Vouth Move- 
ment of Malaysia, had been arrested. 

Opposition leaders and human 
rights groups said that use of tlie 
ISA could presage a major national 
crackdown against dissent, similar 
to 1987 when more than 100 |>eople 
were rounded up. 

'Tlie ISA, in itself, is a threat to 
human rights, the rule of law and 
democracy in Malaysia,” the Suara 
Rakyat Malaysia (Malaysian Peo- 
ple’s Voice) said in a statement. 
’’Not only are the detainees de- 
prived of their right to a fair trial, 
tlie ISA also gives one man (Dr 
Mahathir] the power to decide the 
fate of dissenters in the country.” 

The protests took place on the 
final day of the games, which were 



hr""- ^ " 1 

fnrmirH 11 P ? Hce . in Ku , al ? L,im P ur grapple with n supporter of the 
former deputy prime minister. Anwar Ibrahim p':to ggh cJ hin 


intended to showcase Malaysia's 
economic development. 

The British Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, bluntly told Dr Maha- 
thir that the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh must be kept out of the 
country’s political crisis. The 
games' closing ceremony at the 
National Stadium passed peacefully. 

Diplomatic relations were further 


strained when broadcasters, includ- 
ing the BBC, discovered thaL their 
reports were being censored by the 
Malnysian authorities. 

Footage of the clashes between 
police and protesters demanding 
the resignation of Dr Mahathir was 
blacked out by hackers, who inter- 
cepted transmissions bound for n 
satellite link. 


Clinton assails terror in UN speech 


THE crisis between Iraq and tlie 
1 West deepened with new allega- 
tions of sanctions-busting by Bagh- 
dad and no resolution of the latest 
standoff over United Nations 
weapons inspections, writes Ian 
Black. 

With world leaders at the UN 
General Assembly this week nnd 

I Iraq announcing fresh talks witli the 
UN secretary-general. Kofi Annan, 
a descriplion from a defector of how 
Hie Iraqi president, Saddam Hus- 
sein. organised oil smuggling in 
contravention of UN sanctions 
seemed designed to bolster inter- 
national support for tlie measures. 

The defector, Sami Salih, was 
probably the most important Iraqi 
lo reach die West since President 
Saddam’s brother-in-law. Hussein 
Camil, revealed details of Iraq's 
hemical and biological weapons 
rogranunes when he fled to Jordan 
iree years ago. [ 

Mi 1 Salih, now in hiding in Bel- I 
uni, is said to have given the US I 
id Britain vital information about a I 
twork of front comjmnies in Eu- I 
3 e and die Middle East that were I 
up (o handle the illegal oil trade. I 
Hie US state department last I i 
?k warned Iraq against ceasing I i 
iperation with Unsconi. That I 
ie after Baghdad threatened to I s 
further arms inspections if the I p 
UN Security Council did not reverse I ft 
fast week’s resolution suspending I yi 
regular reviews of the sanctions. I is 


Ian B lack In New York 

P RESIDED* Clinton called on 
the world to fight against ter- 
n- rorism without compromise on 
h- Monday but failed to dispel 
st widespread resentment over the 
is United States’ attacks on Sudan 
i« and Afghanistan in August and 
Washington’s failure to pay Its 
N dues to the United Nations, 

d Sticking to his formal address 

e to the UN General Assembly in 
i, New York despite the over- 
■ v whelming distraction as his 
5- videotaped testimony about the 
n Monica Lewinsky affair aired on 
s television, Mr Clinton stood 
grnvely at the marble podium 
and urged greater international 
’ co-operation to fight what he 
i called “the world’s problem”. 

■ Citing the recent bombing 

atrocities in Omagh, in Northern 
Ireland, and against the US em- 

( bassies in Kenya and Tanzania, 
as well as attacks in Tokyo, 
Argentina and the Middle East, 
the president said: “We [mow 
many people see us [the US] as a 
symbol ofa system and values j 
they reject, but we are no threat 
to any peaceful nations. For us 
to weaken our opposition to ter- 
rorism would hand tlie enemies 
of peace a victory. 

“It is a grave misconception to 
see terrorism as only an American 
problem. Terror is not a way to 
tomorrow, ft is oujy a throwback to 
yesterday. The killing of innocents I 
Is not n social programme. "• I 


Mr Clinton said he wanted the 
US to make a special effort to 
reach out to the Muslim world, 
Insisting there was no clash of 
civilisations but only a choice 
between good and evil. 

“We have seen false prophets 
distort the words of their faith to 
Justify cold-blooded murder,” he 
said. “But they do not represent 
what we know Islam to be.” 

Returning to a theme that haB 
often proved popular with inter- 
national audiences, the presi- 
dent called for enhanced 
co-operation to fight the new 
technologies available to terror- 
ists. But he said there must also 
be greater efforts to tackle what 
he called “the sources of despair” 
before they turned into hatred. 

Mr Clinton made a clear but 
fiir from convincing attempt to 
dispel the mounting concern that 
the world's only superpower is 
dangerously distracted from its 
global responsibilities. 

He called for greater attention 
to the world economic crisis, to 
prevent a loss of confidence In 
free markets and democracy, 
nnd for a halt to the spread of 
wenpons of mass destruction 
after this year’s tit-for-tat nuclear 
tests by India and Pakistan. 

But he conspicuously foiled to 
mention the disastrous state of 
relations between the US and 
tlie UN, with the prospect that 
the US will lose its General 
Assembly vote by the end of the 
year because Congress is hold- 


ing back payment of more than 
$ 1.5 billion over half the organi- 
sation's annual operating budget 

Mr Clinton Is seen as too weak 
or unwilling to battle a hostile 
Congress to preserve a strong 
US role. In order to avoid losing 
its General Assembly vote, the 
US will have to pay some $200 
million by the end of the year, 
but congressional complications 
are expected to prevent this. 

Beyond the UN, with eco- 
nomic crises in Asia and Russia, 
violence In Kosovo, impasse in 
the Middle East peace process 
and nuclear proliferation out of 
control in India and Pakistan, 
fears are growing that the US ad- 
ministration is too preoccupied 
to focus on big global issues. 

Senator Joseph Biden of 
Delaware, the senior Democrat on 
Uie Senate foreign relations com- 
mittee, said: “Foreign leaders who 
know about the president’s 
difficulties, who know about tlie 
Htti tude and partisanship of 

Congress, are wondering whether 

this is a president who can de- 
liver. 1 think, in a sense, foreign 
policy has been paralysed.” 

• Tony Blair on Monday spelt out 
his vision of a global economic 
partnership of centre-left govern- 
ments under the gaze of Mr 
Clinton at New York University. 
But his attempt to put flesh on 
tlie bones of his political philo- ■ 
sopliy, tlie Third Wny, was over- ■ 1 
shadowed by hiB resolve to stand 
by his beleaguered friend. 
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Polls give 
life to Kohl’s 
campaign 

Ian TVaynor in Bo nn 

S ENSING that he can close the 
narrowing gap on his chal- 
lenger, Gerhard Schrflder, and 
snatch a record fifth-term victory 
from the jaws of defeat. Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl on Monday appealed 
to all of Germany's 60.5 million 
voters to turn out for the general 
election this weekend. 

Opinion polls in tlie past tew days 
have all indicated a neck-and-neck 
sprint to the finish on Sunday, nidi 
the chancellor’s Christian Demo- 
crats (CDU) pulling to within twu 
percentage points of Mr Schriidcr's 
Social Democrats (SPD), after 
months in which tlie SPD seemed to 
be cruising to victory after Hi years 
| in opposition. 

On Monday Mr Schroder ac- 
knowledged the “mobilising power" 
of the parly Mr Kohl lias led for 25 I 
years. I Ik- chancellor clearly ealcu- I 
lates that tlie more peuple who cast 
their ballots, tin.- better his cliaiin** | 
<>f remaining in power. General elec- 1 
lions in Germany usually nllraci ' 
turnouts of kiuju percent, and ltier>* 
is no evidence lo suggest that tewrr ! 
people will vote this lime. 
p “YVi • have every chance n| j 
N winning." Mr Kohl said, describing 
this as "tlie decisive week" and claim- I 
I- ing to delect a "palpable shift" in Hm* 
r public moud in his favour. All the 
- opinion polls, regularly scorned by 
Mr Kohl, suppurt his contention that 
i the trend lias turned in his favour, al- 
f though pundits still believe it could 
s be loo late for a CDU recovery. 

A survey nf Frankfurt stock 
1 exchange traders published 011 
Monday by the Dflsseldorf business 
newspaper Handelsblatt tipped Mr 
Schrflder over Mr Kohl to be the 
country's next chancellor by a mar- 
gin of 71 to 2f>. 

The Bonn political establishment, 
however, is in the grip of panic as 
the election race speeds up. An air 
of exhaustion ami semi-defeatlsin is 
creeping into the Schrflder camp as 
the consistent and comfortable 
opinion poll lead of the past few 
months bleeds away. 

Tlie Christian Democrats, by con- 
trast, have gained a fresh spurt of 
energy as they sense they could yet 
hold on to the chancellorship. 

The opinion polls are so close 
that the margin of error of three 
percentage points means their ver- 
dicts are less clear than ever. Tlie 
polls also suggest that about 25 per 
cent of voters have yet to make up 
their minds, paving the way for a 
frantic last few days of campaigning 
to convert the don’t knows. 

Mr Kohl’s opinion poll ratings 
have been at their lowest in the for- 
merly communist eastern part of the 
country, and he was expected to 
focus his efforts there this week In an 
attempt to make up the lost ground. 

Mr Schrflder kept his options 
open by stating that there would 
have to be a pact between the Social 
and Christian Democrats If dictated 
by the electoral arithmetic. 

• German officials said that an Arab 
man arrested near Munich last week 
was a close associate of OBama bln 
Laden, the alleged terrorist master- 
mind of the bombings of United 
States embassies in Kenya and Tan- 
zania in August. Reports identified 
the man as Mamduh Mahmud Salim- • - 

j Martin Woollacott, page 12 
Washington Post, page 14 - 
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White liberals squeezed out in new South Africa 


David Beresford 
In Johannesburg 

S OUTH AFRICA can achieve 
miracles, ruefully observed 
one of the country's constitu- 
tional court judges, Albie Sachs, re- 
cently. "But it cannot achieve tlie 
achievable." 

Mr Sachs, who lost an arm when 
his car was bombed by the South 
African security forces during the 
anti-apartheid struggle, was spenk- 
ing at a farewell function for a 
Johannesburg academic. 

The cynical note was all the more 
striking because it came from a 
judge regarded as an unnehabili- 
laled romantic by his colleagues. 


Indian women 
‘sterilised for 
votes’ in Brazil 


But then it was not just any acade- 
mic Mr Sachs was saying farewell 
to. The "new” South Africa, It 
seems, does not have room for Pro- 
fessor John Dugard. 

Prof Dugard, who has left to take 
up a post at Leiden university in the 
Netherlands, is a world authority on 
International law. admired in liberal 
circles for his opposition to 
apartheid. One of the architects of 
the progressive new constitution, lie 
decided to leave South Africa after 
he was passed over for a judicial 
post, seemingly because of his skin 
colour. 

South Africa’s predominantly 
white £llte are going through an- 
other of their periodic bouts of 


pessimism about the future of the 
country and their role — or lack of 
one — in it. A poll, published earlier 
this month, showed that 74 per cent 
of people with skilled jobs are 
longing to emigrate. 

"In tlie old South Africa a signifi- 
cant number of people of darker 
hues accepted and welcomed me 
because of my anti-apartheid views." 
one white liberal wrote in a Johan- 
nesburg newspaper. “I 11 tlie new 
South Africa I am treated with con- 
tempt and hatred for no other rea- 
son than that 1 have a white skin." 

Hie author was Mandi Small- 
home, a member of the Black Sash 
— that gallant hand of wliite women 
who engaged in a famous crusade 


t 


against National party rule during 
the dark days of apartheid. 

The hostility of black South 
Africans towards their former "com- 
rades" in the liberal community has 
also manifested itself in a succes- 
sion uf attacks on the English lan- 
guage press. The Guardian’s sister 
newsjmper in Johannesburg, the 
Mail & Guardian, has been a consis- 
tent target. 

Early this year, after it disclosed 
the alleged shady past of the African 
National Congress premier of Gaut- 
eng, the richest province, the news- 
paper was subjected lo a broadside 
nf racial invective. 

In an editorial, it protested: "It is 
completely irrelevant to us that the 


premier of Gauteng Is a black man. 
But it matters to us very much that 
he seenis to be a crook.” 

The distinction went unrecog- 
nised in some quarters, however. 
The Black Lawyers' Association and 
tlie Association of Black Accoun- 
tants of South Africa lodged a for- 
mal complaint against the 
newspaper witli the country’s 
human rights commiLLee. charging 
it with “subliminal racism”. 

They claimed that the majority of 
the paper's exposes were of corrup- 
tion among blacks, and declared 
this often left ’’very liLllc room for 
these individuals to have any sense 
of dignity" and was Violating the 
rights of black peuplc lo equality” 






Alex Bellos In Rio da Janeiro 

D OZENS of women from a 
tribe of Brazilian Indians 
were sterilised by u doctor In 
exchange for their votes in 
Brazil's last election, prompting 
fears about the survival of the 
tribe, according to a Silo Paulo 
daily newspaper. 

At lenst 63 women of the 
Patax6 HA-ha-hAe tribe in the 
northern coastal state of Hahia 
are reported to have been ster- 
ilised four years ago by a doctor 
who is standing again in federal 
elections next month. Tlie reve- 
lations in the daily paper O Globo 
threaten to create a storm. 

It Is common practice in poor 
areas of Brazil for election candi- 
dates to bribe voters with gifts. 
Women are often offered sterili- 
sation as an effective method of 
birth control. 

According to the newspaper, 
we women agreed to the opera- 
tions. But aid. agencies believe, 
they were acting against their 
best interests and putting their 
civilisation in jeopardy. 

"They do this kind of thing 
without understanding the real 
consequences. What is at play 
here isn’t the individual, it is the 
whole community,” said Roberto 
Uebgott, of the Missionary 
Council for Indigenous Af fair s. 

According to O Globo, the 
women were sterilised during the 
1994 election by Roland Lavigne, 
a doctor who was standing as a 
federal deputy. t)r Lavigne, who 
denies the allegations, is stand- 
ln 2[ 0r re-election on October 4. 

The sterilisations are linked to 
fend disputes with local coffee 
and cacao plantation owners, 
,, U D hav ? ties to politicians. 

, ... p °Wtidar m are doing this to 
fed off the nation,” Alcides 
crensisco Fllho, a PataxA Hft-hfl- 
We chief, told O Globo. 

Jne 1,500-strong tribe live in 
SS VCr J y in aix Plages 1 10km 
fend from the coastal town of 
'heus i n the village of Bahetd 
ere hove been no births in four 
'7 j, 1 ? because all 10 women of 
Njd'bearing age were sterilised. 
l " e JtHegations could become 
Ha e . n ™ arr nsBnient to the presl- 
P®”** Fernando Henrique 
'jfenfoio, because Dr Lavigne Is 
I Jh!f n !fe r ofthe rightwing 

Prontj whose support his 
. aii °°n depends on. 
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Newt relishes role 
as Bill’s nemesis 


WASHINGTON DIARY 

Martin Kettle 

I F Newt Gingrich died today, histo- 
rians of United States politics 
would have a relatively easy job 
assessing his legacy. He was a 
leader who had it all going for him, 
And who blewlL 

The Gingrich who surged to 
victory at the head of a vengeful 
fljiti-Biil Clinton Republican con- 
gressional majority in the mid-term 
elections of 1904 seemed to be one 
of the great radical reactionaries of 
the age. A year inter, though, lie 
overreached himself fatally, trying 
to shut down the federal govern- 
ment on what lie and his allies 
thought was a point of populist prin- 
ciple, only to discover that the 
American people thought it an act of 
obsessive madness. 

That Gingrich was the architect of 
Clinton's first great presidential Call, 
and by the overreach of his audacity 
also the architect of Clinton's first 
great presidential recovery. Clin- 
ton's L996 re-election left Gingrich a 
punctured and less awesome figure, 
a bit lilce Mike Tyson after he met 
Evander Holyfleld. Though there 
the comparison ends, not least be 
cause Gingrich has come through 
his eclipse and is now a stronger, 
though not necessarily wiser, politi- 
cal fighter. Now In 1998, Gingrich 
has won a rematch, not with the fed- 
eral government tills time, but with 
the president and the presidency, 

For if Clinton is the central char- 
acter in tile drama that is convulsing 
Washington, then the man who is 
writing the script of these extraordi- 
nary events is Gingrich. 

Feminists may be preoccupied 
with Monica Lewinsky and Hillary 
Clinton. Gossip mongers may be 
diverted by Matt Drudge and Salon 


magazine. Conspiracy theorists may 
be riveted by Kenneth Starr and Sid- 
ney Blunienthal. These are all fasci- 
nating and in some cases important 
figures. Ultimately, though, they are 
peripheral to the main event The 
person who really matters now is 
Gingrich. 

The hunting of Clinton has al- 
ways been highly political, but until 
September 11 there were other as- 
pects to it too. With the submission 
of the Starr report to Congress, 
however, Clinton's crisis became 
wholly and explicitly political. And 
since Congress Is controlled by the 
Republicans, and since the leader of 
the Republicans Is the House 
Speaker, Gingrich is the playmaker 
of the Clinton crisis. 

Gingrich underlined his centrality 
in a rare but trenchant set of com- 
ments last week when he addressed 
the conservative Christian Coalition. 
His words made clear that, if neces- 
sary, he is prcpai'ed to go all the way 
in driving Clinton out of office. "This 
is a constitutional challenge," he 
| said. "We in the House will do our 
duty. We won't do an inch more than 
our duly for partisanship, and we 
won't do an inch less than our duly 
out of inlimidntion . . . We will let the 
facts lead us where they lead us." 

Yet in spite of exceptions such as 
that address, Gingrich is trying to 
keep out of the limelight as events 
take their course on Capitol Hill. 
But in the shadows, he is plotting 
that course, and with it Clinton’s 
and hteown future. 

As his remarks indicate, Gingrich 
has been careful to take, or at least 
to appear to take, the formal and bi- 
partisan high ground in dealing with 
the Starr report. He has emphasised 
that Clinton's potential impeach- 
ment is a procedural and constitu- 
tional question, and he has gone out 
of his way to allow the minority 



Prize fighter: Gingrich moves to a war footing 


PHOTO DAN LOH 


Democrats to have equal access to 
Starr's evidence and to be consulted 
about the shaping of the process. 

At the same time, Gingrich has 
taken care not to appear preoccupied 
with the Starr report. But over the 
months he has spent time plotting 
the Republican response to the long- 
awaited Starr recommendations, 
like lYent Lott, Ids opposite number 
in the Senate, Gingrich spent die 
summer vacation reading widely on 
impeachment and drawing up his 
strategy. His pose may be of neutral- 
ity and business as usual, but his 
grasp and control of the events that 
are now unfolding on Capitol Hill is 
total and unchallenged. 

“He calls all the shots, " a senior 


Left takes bite out of Sweden’s middle 



Europe this week 

Martin Walker 

T HE result of Sweden's general 
election has put a large dent in 
that fashionable idea that the poli- 
tics of Europe will be dominated by 
a moderate and modernised centre- 
left of market-friendly social demo- 
crats, all eager to follow Bill Clinton 
and Tony Blair down the path of the 
the “Third Way". 

Just as Germany's Social Demo- 
crat leader Gerhard Schrtider began 
to drop ids Bialrite slogan of "the new 
middle" and start sounding tike a re- 
born socialist in the last two weeks of 
. the German election campaign, so 
■Sweden's general election has left 
|* Europe's historically most success- 


ful Social Democrat party (SDP) 
clinging desperately to the ropes. 

After governing Sweden for 57 of 
the past 6G years, the SDP won only 
36 per cent of the vote last Sunday 
— its worst performance in 70 yeare. 
The prime minister, Gbran Persson, 
is likely to stay in office, but only 
with the supportive votes of the tiny 
Green party and the resurgent Left 
party, which saw its share of the 
vote rising front Just over 5 per cent 
four years ago to 12 per cent this 
week, effectively giving it the bal- 
ance of power. 

Led by Gudrun "the Red" Schy- 
man, a reformed alcoholic and sin- 
gle mother who raised her two 
children on welfare, the Left is the 
old Swedish Communist party given 
a new lease of life by feminism. It is 
firmly opposed to Sweden’s joining 
the European angle currency and 
wants to leave the European Union. 

On the campaign trail, Schyman 
wore a curious badge oil the lapel of 
her red jacket. It depicts a Swedish 
krona with a bite taken out to 
symbolise the 20 per cent lower pay 
rates that women receive. Schyman 
wants men’s wages to be held down 
until women aclijeve foil pay equal- 
ity, and wants to see tire working 
week cut to 35 hours. 

After four years of imposing wel- 
fare cuts in order to balance a bank- ‘ 
rupt state budget, the ruling Social 


Democrats paid the price at the 
polls, where their share of votes fell 
from the 45 per cent they enjoyed in 
1994. Most of this week's defectors 
seem to have been women voting 
for the Left party, with its pledge of 
100,000 new public sector jobs. 

The SDP would have done far 
worse had it not been for the tire- 
less efforts of Its minister for devel- 
opment and immigration, Pierre 
Schori, to rally support among that 
20 per cent of the Stockholm elec- 
torate who were born overseas. 
Schori, a close colleague of Olaf 
Palme, the murdered Social Demo- 
crat prime minister, is still the Third 
World conscience of his party. 

The challenge for Schori was to 
get the immigrant voters to the 
polls. The usual Swedish turnout is 
over 85 per cent at elections. Barely 
half of these new voters, who get 
the franchise in municipal elections 
after three years, go to the polls at 
all. And some of them said that de- 
spite their affection for Schori, they 
would probably vote for the Left 
party this time. 

The SDP lost much of Its support 
over the way it sharply cut into Swe- 
den's welfare state. Coming into of- 
fice four years ago with a massive 
budget deficit of 14 per cent of 
gross domestic product, it Immedi- 
ately moved to cut public spending 
and raise taxes. The government 


colleague told the New York Times 
the other day. “If tapes are going to 
be released, it's his decision. If hear- 
ings are going to be held, he will de- 
cide. He consults with us. He listens 
to us. But he makes the calls." 

Now that he has got Clinton on 
the hook, Gingrich intends to play 
the president on a long Une. He is as 
well aware as the White House that 
Clinton remains a popular president 
and that public opinion is opposed to 
impeachment. But he has decided to 
pursue a gradual, drip-drip strategy 
on Capitol Hill in the hope that, over 
the weeks ahead, the Republican- 
controlled constitutional process will 
create a momentum in which public 
opinion begins to desert Clinton and 


_achie.ved,a.sma!l budget surplus but 
at the cost of slashing 100,000 public 
sector jobs in a population of fewer 
than 9 million. 

Persson’s Social Democrats may 
have governed responsibly and re- 
stored the country to economic 
health, with almost zero inflation 
and a host of retraining schemes 
that have brought nominal unem- 
ployment down to less than 8 per 
cent. But It has not reassured many 
Swedes, who fear that their country 
is on a steady downward path. 

In 1970 Sweden was Europe's rich- 
est country in GDP per capita. One 
Swedish krona had the sap e value 
as a deulschniark. Today it takes 
5 kronor to buy a mark, and Sweden, , 
along with Britain, is sitting among ' 
the poorest third of the 15 EU mem- 
ber states. This decline has hurt na- 
tional pride, and now Ericsson, one 
tiie country's biggest and most suc- 
cessful corporations, is threatening 
to move its headquarters to the 
lower tax and more business-friendly 
atmosphere of London. The prospect 
of Sweden being governed by a cen- 
tre-left coalition dependent on com- 
munist and anti-European votes is' 
unlikely to make Ericsson feel any 
happier about staying. ■ 

Persson flew- to New York this 
week for a day-long seminar on foe 
Third Way with President Clinton, 
Britain's Tony Blair knd Italy’s 
Romano Prodi. But with Clinton 
engulfed in scandal, and Blair’s per- j 
sonal approval ratings starting to 
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to conclude that impeachment is the 
lesser of two evils. 

That is why he was promptly in 
favour of the publication of (he Starr 
report — by his beloved Internet 
That is why he pressed the process 
for the release of Starr's supplemen- 
tary materials, including videotapes 
of the president's evidence to the 
grand Jury. That is why it Is in- 
evitable that, in a few weeks' time, 
Republicans will vote for the course 
that Gingrich also wants, a formal 
impeachment inquiry. 

In foe short term, the purpose oi 
this strategy is to ratchet up the ten- 
sion in advance of the November 3 
mid-term elections. Gingrich's poll- 
sters have told liim that core Repub- 
licans are more likely to vote than 
core Democrats this year, a re- 
minder that Clinton’s popularity in 
the polls Is not a guarantee of Demo- 
cratic popularity in the elections. 

Tlie Republicans have a majority 
of LI seats in the current 435-mem- 
ber House of Representatives, and 
Gingrich is set on increasing that 
majority this autumn. In tlie Senate, 
where the Republicans have 55-15 
majority, he aims to push his party 
towards an unlikely but not utterly 
Inconceivable 67 seats. Gains like 
these would give him and Lm a 
stranglehold cm the impeachment 
process in both Houses. \ 

Boosted by electoral success. <uid ; 
with the defeated Democrats more 
demoralised form ever, Gingrich 
clearly believes that the path 10 
impeachment would then lie open ! 
before him. provided always that 
events rather titan righhving parti 
san ship appear to be driving the 
process. And if he can pull that ' 
trick, then he will turn his attention 
to another goal — winning the Re- 
publican presidential nomination in 
2000 to replace Clinton. 

If he pulls that off, then the pre- 
mature obituaries wilt look very 
foolish. Will lie do it? Has he , 
learned not to overreach himself? 1 
Therein lies tlie unknown answer to 
the current crisis. 

Comment, page 12 
Washington Poet, page 13 


sag, Sweden's example of social 
derflotr&cy in action is making the 
Trill'd Way — rather like Clinton — 
much less attractive than it was. 

Schyman notes that Swedish 
politicians and voters seem fer more 
forgiving than their American coun- 
terparts. She lias led a colourful life 
"I had the sickness of alcoholism. 
Schyman explained. 'T did not be 
about it and I cured myself, with a M 
of support from people of all parties. 

The final shape of Sweden's new 
government will not be clear unbl 
the 350-seat Rikstad reconvenes 
next month. It is theoretically posa- 
ble. but unlikely, that Persson will 
try to form a government with the 
support of the small centrist and 
conservative parties, rather I han 
pay foe price for winning the tens 
support. Tlie crucial factor wlHW 
Persson’s calculation about Swe- 
den's future in Europe. 

So far Sweden, like Britain an 
Denmark, has remained outside me 
single currency zone, Persson s rc 
low Social Democrats have been 
alerted to expect a special, ,1*^7 
conference to discuss whether 
how Sweden should Join the curtj- 
The conference will probably coifr 
clde with Sweden's turn 
dent of the European Owl ” 
Ministers In the first half of ^ 
Blit with Gildrun the Red loonng 
over his shoulder, Persson nwlf . 


he has little choice iw w «rv |he 

the Swedish krona at ledst unm ■ 

next election In 2002. . ^ 
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Village battles 
to survive winter 



Russian soldiers work with pensioners to bring In the carrot harvest 
on a collective farm photograph: peter dejohg 


James Meek In Pavshino 

I N RUSSIA a heavy crop of rowan 
berries is said to mean a hard 
frost and a rich harvest. In the 
woods around Pavshino village tlie 
berries glowed scarlet and hung 
thick as grapes. 

Rowan berries are inedible. Nina 
Goncharova had something belter 
to show. Behind the wooden house 
her father built before tile revolu- 
tion was a lean-to. Inside was a 
mound of newly-dug potatoes. 

Beside the eating potatoes, neatly 
separated, were the seed potatoes 
for next year's crop. Just Inside the 
door were beets and carrots. In the 
cellar was an ocean of pickles in 
huge glass jars. 

Pavshino's name conies from the 
Russian word for "fallen’’, after a 
battle that left Its meadows tittered 
with dead Tatars. It lies roughly 
250km south of Moscow, in Tula 
region, a half-industrial, half-agricul- 
lural laud. 

Superficially, Russia's economic 
crisis lias sent Tula reeling back- 
wards into the clash of ideologies of 
the late 1980s and early 1990s. when 
local parly bosses tried and failed to 
get (lie market in an armlock- 
This month the governor, Vasily 
Starodubtsev. one of the leaders of 
the failed coup against Mikhail Gor- 
bachev in August 1991, attempted to 
avoid hyperinflation by ordering 
traders not to raise prices by more 
than 15 per cent, although the rou- 
ble has veered by around 60 per 
cent in recent weeks. 

Tula city is an hour from 
Pavshino by bus, but crisis tidings 
are like messages from another 
world to Ms Goncharova, aged 58. 
Although she has a flat in town, she 
spends most of her time in the vik 
lage with her 79-year-old mother, 
her vegetable garden and 20 chick- 
ens. “I never have to buy vegeta- 
bles. 1 don't even know the price," 
she said. 

Her pension, worth about $25, is 
aeveral months in arrears, but 
covers essentials such as sugar and 
luxuries like meat. Tlie tiny bills 
from the country’s half-commercial 


gas and electricity monopolies help. 

With her serenity, she seemed to 
have stepped out of a Victorian sam- 
pler Illustrating the lives of the virtu- 
ous poor. Her mother was less 
content. She popped her head in 
and out of the window, bemoaning 
the injustice of pension non- 
payment 

“There are problems, but you gel 
what you work for," said Ms Gon- 
charova, smiling beatlflcally. “If you 
look after the soil it’ll look after you 
. . . we've never been without bread 
or sugar. That's not poverty. 
Poverty's when you have nothing to 
eat or drink." 

Pavshino is more than a stereo- 
typical dying Russian village, ft is n 
working farm, vital to the country’s 
hopes of wintering the latest crisis 
without food shortages. 

The farm, a 3,000-hectare Soviet 
collective converted into a more 
democratic type of co-operative 
called an SPK, gives life to the com- 
munity. with a school, sliup, tele- 
phones and a club. 

Nikolai Savin, aged 33. the newly- 
elected farm director, has barely 
nuliced the crisis. He is preoccupied 
with getting in the harvest. Besides, 
when has the village not been in 
crisis? “If the government said to- 
morrow that they were clearing all 
our debts," he said, “we'd soon get 
into debt again." 

The collective cannot afford to 
harvest all its potatoes. While Mr 
Sarin spoke he was interrupted by 
the phone as factory directors, 
army officers and middlemen of- 
fered to send labourers on a pick- 
your-own basis. He agreed, for 1.5 
roubles (about 10 cents) a kilogram, 
half the shop price. 

A field worker came in with a 
green ear of oats and one of corn. 
Heavy rain has delayed the harvest. 
Mr Savin chewed on a corn grain 
and gave the nod. Minutes later an 
elderly combine harvester headed 
for the fields. 

The cows fed on the corn pro- 
duce meat and milk. The milk is 
sold to a local dairy monopoly for 
about six cents a litre, less than 
cost, and much of the meat goes to 


the district authorities to pay for the 
diesel they lent the farm for spring 
sowing. The local council took cash 
from its health and welfare budget 
to buy the diesel. In return it gives 
the food to schools, hospitals and 
children's homes. 

It is less a system than a balanc- 
ing act riddled with opportunities 
for abuse, 

Mr Savin pays his 150 workers 
their salaries, a rare enough feat 
these days (his own pay is about 
$40 a month). But he can’t pay back 
the years of unpaid wages under the 
previous farm boss, or the loans of 
the early 1990s. Nor does he pay his 
electricity bills, adding to the prob- 
lems that foe power companies 
have paying debts and wages. 
Sometimes foe electricity is cut off, 
but only when the farm doesn't 
really need it 


He said: “If they'd give the farm 
new equipment, if milk was 30 per 
cent more expensive, and diesel was 
30 per cent cheaper, we could get by 
perfectly well." 

If the government led by the 
recently appointed prime minister, 
Yevgeny Primakov, gets its way, 
Russian agricultural equipment will 
roll off the conveyors on a wave of 
cheap money, formers will get loans 
to buy it, import barriers will go up, 
and energy prices will be artificially 
cut. But the new government's 
moves towards state involvement 
could easily turn into a parody of 
foe command economy. 

Ms Goncharov sees everything 
more simply. “If you're in the town, 
trying to live on your pension, 
you’re going to die,” she Bald, smil- 
ing sweetly. “Here in the country, 
you'll survive." 


Aires. The block of flats was in 
darkness, but silhouettes could 
be seen watching from behind 
curtains. 

The '‘scratches" have had a 
significant impact on the tortur- 
ers, who until now have lived 
open, if low-profile, lives. 

Jorge *Tigre” Acosta, one of 
the regime's most brutal and 
unrepentant torturers, moved 
home two days after a visit from 
Hijoa. And a former police chief 
suddenly lost his amnesia and 
remembered the location of . 
secret army archives. 

"We are not interested In 
beingvictims.'Weare taking up 
where our parents left off," said 
Eduardo, a member of Hljos 
Rosario In the country's second 
dty f one Of 26 groups In foe 
national network. . 

The ‘'scratches" use road 
signs, point, leaflets and posters 
to draw attention to their targets. 
Road signs warn neighbours and 
passers-by of the dariger ahead. 1 
And according to Hljos, jail bars, 
Symbolically placed In front of 
torturers' homes, “make of every 
torturer's home a prison cell". 


Youth keep memory of the disappeared alive 


Mlohael McCaughan 
In Buenos Aires 


O N A warm day In foe 
Argentine capital, Buenos 
Airea, 100 youths dreBsed as 
jesters marched up foe streets of 
foe Flores ta district carrying 
drums, paint and leaflets. 

J** e troupe came to a halt out- 
side a large empty building sur- 
rounded by dozens of riot police. 
U was the Bel Olimpo, a torture 
** n * re during foe military rule of 

1976-83. 

The group set up a sound sys- 
r™ in foe road, opposite the en- 
fotoce. “Let the murga begin," 
one youngster, referring to 
« Popular carnival dance banned 
flaring the dictatorship, ■ 
hv o a k 8terB were accompanied 
°y -J00 observers, many of them 
n Yj n J 3era of an association of sons 
« daughters of foe disappeared 
known as Hijoa — Children for 
entity and Justice and Against 

Forgetting and Silence. 1 
_ the Hljos carry out 


“scratches", exposing foe homes 
and detention centres of those 
who co-ordinated foe military 
regime that ruled Argentina for 
seven years and killed an esti- 
mated 30,000 men and woknen. 

As well as the disappeared, 
there were an estimated 500 
children either kidnapped or 
born in captivity who were 
handed over to adoptive parents. 
Only 59 have been recovered. 

“Warning — killer In the neigh- 
bourhood," read one leaflet 
handed out to the residents who 
gathered to watch the event 
. The police watched tensely 
and filmed from a nearby roof- 
top, a reminder that foe state 
co ntinu es to track dissidents. 

For the past 20 years the mili- 
tary has tolerated foe Mothers 
of the Disappeared with open 
disdain and occasional violence, 
waiting for age to take its toll of 
the survivors of the regime. In 
the past year, however, hundreds 
of people aged between 15 and 
30 haw promised to pursue 


their parents' tormentors M until 
the daty they die", ensuring that 
the struggle for memory will last. 

In foe absence of any legal 
means of punishing the oppres- 
sors — the armed forces have 
secured pardons from weak civil- 
ian rulers — Hljos seeks public 
censure and social ostracism. 

At the Olimpo detention centre 
a group of youths approached the 
entrance accompanied by a 
dozen Mothers of the 
Disappeared, easily identified fay 
their white headscarves. ■•■■■ 

The madrea linked arms to 1 
form a ring to protect foe youths 
as the police looked on. With the 
press, crowd and mothers there, 
nothing could be done. : 

“We want our stolen brothers ' 
and slaters back," read a sign 
painted in large letters on foe 
road. 

The murga moved noisily on 
to its next destination, foe home 
of a former junta leaderand navy 
admiral, Emilio Massera, in a ' 
wealthy street In central Buenos 


Emergency in 
Baltic enclave 
jolts Moscow 


Tom Whltehouse in Kaliningrad 

O N DAY one of Kaliningrad's 
official state of emergency ear- 
lier this month there were no extra 
police on tlie streets, and certainly 
no tanks. Shoppers carried on 
where they had left off the day be- 
fore, desperately buying salt, sugnr, 
flour and vegetable oil, in prepara- 
tion for the coming shortages. 

It is not surprising that Kalin- 
ingrad, Russia's enclave on the 
Bailie, should be the first region to 
declare an emergency. Surrounded 
by Poland nnd Lithuania, Kaliningrad 
lists no easy access to Russia's dwin- 
dling food and fuel reserves. 

“All our coal nnd 80 per cern of 
our food ci ones from Poland ” said 
Arkady Miklinilcluik, spokesman 
for Kaliningrad's governor. “We get 
heat i ng fuel from Lithuania. It's now 
three limes dearer. We can’t afford 
it, sn sve have to declare a state ot 
emergency.” 

Willi Boris Yeltsin si niggling to 
form a government, Kaliningrad foh 
justified in acting, but to Moscow it 
seemed like they were declaring in- 
dependence. 

"The citizens should realise- that 
this move is leading to the destruc- 
tion of the Russian Federation," said 
Gennady Seleznyov, the Speaker of 
parliament's lower house. And fgor 
Farkhutdinov, governor of Sakhalin 
Island, north of Japan, said it was “tlie 
beginning of Russia's dissolution". 

After phone calls from tlie Krem- 
lin pointing out that under the consti- 
tution only the president can declare 
an emergency, Kaliningrad officials 
had some explaining to do. “Yes, 
j there was a misunderstanding" said 
' Mr Mikhailchuk. “We only meant to 
declare a slate of emergency with 
regard to our fuel supplies." 

Kaliningrad was formerly the 
heartland of Prussia and anchor of 
Bismarck's Germany. Kaliningrad 
— then called Konigsberg — was 
annexed by the Soviet Union after 
the second world war. The region 
became the launch pad for a possi- 
ble invasion of western Europe. 

But now, with Poland set to join 
Nato and Lithuania hoping to join, 
Kaliningrad’s military is a shadow of 
its former self. The Baltic fleet rusts 
in the harbour and officers have not 
! been paid since May. 

Hie Russian defence ministry 
still sees Kaliningrad as a check to 
Nato ambitions in the Baltic. But the 
army and navy presence here is 
being cut, and remaining units do 
not have enough fuel to maintain 
battle readiness. "Mainland" Russia 
.cannot afford its last imperial bas- 
tion.against Nato’s advance. . 
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Lib Dems struggle to 
carve a political niche 


T HE LIBERAL Democrats, who 
held their annual conference in 
Brighton this week, had much to 
celebrate. Under the leadership of 
Paddy Ashdown, they have doubled 
(heir representation in Parliament, 
become the second party in local 
government and seen many of their 
ambitions — devolution for Scot- 
land anti Wales, PR voting for the 
European elections, and the incorpo- 
ration of the European Convention 
on Human Rights into domestic law 
— brought about by New Labour. 

'Hie mood, however, was one of 
distinct unease. The formal busi- 
ness of the assembly was to amend 
and adopt the raft of new policies set 
out in tiie recent mini-manifesto, 
Moving Ahead. But many activists 
— notably those from the ok) Lib- 
eral wing of the party — showed 
increasing concern about the way 
their policy of “constructive opposi- 
tion” with 1 buy Blair's government 
is turning out in practice. 

In Parliament, the party has 
stifled its criticism of the United 
Slates' missile attacks on Afghani- 
stan and Sudan, and its anger over 
the Prime Minister’s stalling about 
his promises of open government 
and a Freedom of Information Act. 
Ail it lias got rn return is a scat for 
Mr Ashdown on a Cabinet commit- 
tee on constitutioiuii reform. 

Lord (Roy) Jenkins, who led the 
former Social Democrats and now 
heads a commission on electoral 
reform, is expected next month to i 
recommend a “broadly propor- 
tional” system of voting rather than 
the purer, single transferable vote 
(STV) which the Lib Denis want. 
But Mr Blair remains “unper- 
suaded" of the merits of PR and, 
although he is committed to holding 
a referendum before the next elec- 
tion, there is no sign ol Any legisla- 
tion in the next parliamentary year, 
Mr Ashdown will be in trouble if 
Mr Blair thinks he can win under 
the existing rules and puts the ques- 
tion of reform on the back burner. If 
Lord Jenkins's reforms go ahead, he 
will be in trouble from those who 
worry about how long (he Lib Dems 
can remain a distinctive political 
force under a kind of PR system that 
could lead lo coalition government. 
In either event, this conference 
could be Mr Ashdown's last as 
leader. 


J ONATHAN AITKEN. the dis- 
graced former Conservative 
cabinet minister, appeared in court 
for the first time since being 
charged with conspiracy, perjury 
I «nd perverting the course of justice. 
Willi him was his co-defendant, Said 
Mufrummef! Ay ns, n former aide to 
the Saudi Arabian royal family, 
named as ou-cunspiratw in charges 

/ ! relating to the vciifnpsc last year of 
| Mr Aitken's libel action against the 
| (iiinrdinfi and Granada Television, 
i Mr Aitkeu and Mr Ayas arc al- 
leged lo have submitted to the High 
Court witness statements which 
they knew lo be false. The state- 
ments were about who paid the 
£1,000 bill run up by Mr Ait ken for ;i 
stay at the Paris Rltz hotel in 19?#3, 
when he was the defence procure- 
ment minister. 

Although she is not charged, Mr 
Aitken's estranged wife, Lolicia. was 
named on the indictment for the 
first time as a co-conspirator. Com- 


mittal proceedings are now due to 
begin next month. 


B ECAUSE of a shortage of mid- 
wives, mothers who give birth 
in hospital are being denied an 
epidural to relieve their pain, and 
some are being discharged just a 
few hours after their baby is born. 

The Royal College of Midwives 
riled a Bristol hospital as one of those 
warning all Us expectant mothers 
that they might be discharged six 
hours after giving birth. The South 
and Southwest of England and parts 
of the Northeast and East Anglia 
were also said to have staffing prob- 
lems because die number of mid- 
wives across the country has fallen 
by 2,500 in two years, to 32,803. 


J OHN MAJOR, tlie former prime 
minister, was reported to have 
sent a £400,000 bill to Prince 
Charles for acting ns legal guardian 
to his two sons, the Princes William 
and Harry. The bill was said to have 
been run up in six months by a team 
of lawyers employed to advise the 
princes over their inheritance from 
Diana, Princess of Wales. 

Appointed lo protect the financial 
interests of William, aged it), and 
Harry, 14, in negotiations over their 
mother's will, Mr Major seemingly 
recruited the top Loudon law firm. 
Boodle Hatfield, to handle the legal 
work over Diana’s £21 million estate. 

Mr Mqjor was said to have had no 
idea, until the bill was presented, of 
tlie costs incurred over legal wran- 
gles lo protect the boys' rights in 
the highly profitable Diana memora- 
bilia industry and an abandoned 
attempt to avoid death duties. 


T HE ROYAL NAVY is recruiting 
sailors who cannot swim, some 
of whom are so petrified of water 
that they haven't even the courage 
to jump into a swimming pool. 

Tills was the lament of Captain 
Chris Tu/fley, director of Naval 
Physical Training and Sport, who 
said the service was getting young 
iwople who had never even been in 
a swimming pool. "We then have to 
teach them, and this is costing us 
time and money." 

Captain Tuffley, who was puzzled 
as to why youngsters who were 
scared of water should want to join 
the Navy, asked the Government to 
step in to ensure that ail young peo- 
ple were taught to swim at school. 
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Police hold 1 2 over Omagh massacre 


The Queen and the Sultan of Brunei at the start of herfour-dqy state visit photoswh 

Queen clearly enjoys Brunei visit 



Nick Hopkins 

T HE Queen finished her state 
visit to Brunei last week in 
much the same mood as she 
started U. showing a good humour 
which royal watchers have not seen 
in years. 

A lavish state banquet was the 
most formal occasion of the trip, but 
earlier she kept her promise to meet 
ordinary people at work, and her 
enthusiasm did not fail, despite the 
humidity and high temperatures. 

"Are you at school?" she asked 
the Sultan’s youngest son. Prince 
Abdul M a teen. 

Without waiting for an answer, 
the Queen continued enthusiasti- 
cally*. “I'm rather glad l*m not at 

Air pollution 
‘shrinks’ sky 

"T~HE sky is falling. Scientists 
I reported last week that the 
upper atmosphere has shrunk 
by eight kilometres in the last 38 
years, writes Tim Hadford. 

The discovery — a predicted 
effect of global warming because 
of greenhouse gases in the 
atmosphere — confirms that a 
region of the sky 300 km above 
the planet can be used as a 
barometer of change. The world 
really is closing in, but no one is 
likely to be hurt. 

“IPs like sawing 100 feet off 
tile top of Everest: what differ- 
ence would it actuully mnko?" 
said Martin Jarvis, of the British 
Antarctic Survey. 

Since scientists discovered 
the hole in the ozone layer they 
hove been rending cores of ice as 
if they were tree rings to Inter- 
pret changes in climate. In 1056 
they started examining the 
thermosphere, the iiot windy 
part of the sky where the air is 
so electrically charged that radio 
waves bounce off it. 

"It’s another warning about 
what changes to the atmosphere 
can be caused by human im- 
pact,’' said Dr Jarvis. 


school, it's all so complicated these 
days. iliere's so much to learn, and 
1 can’t write any more. I can only 
write on computers. You can rub 
things out on them.” she said, 
jabbing her finger against an Imagi- 
nary keyboard, “it's so simple." 

Tlie young prince clearly had not 
expected lo be spnken to and stayed 
mute, but he wasn’t the only one to 
be caught unawares by the Queen’s 
effusiveness. 

Earlier, the royal party was taken 
to Brunei's largest mosque, the 
Jame’Asr Hassanil Bolkiah. A gift 
from the Sultan to the people, it is 
made entirely of Italian while 
marble and granite, and has a dome 
covered in 24-carat gold. 

During her walkabout, the 


Queen, respectfully wearing ("»' 
stockings rather titan slv«*s, wa>k 
intn (i n mm where a gr«mp "> 
women w«-iv being given i>n 
marriage guidance counselling II* 
lessons arc compulsory and art in- 
tended t« give couples a ihur««nj. , l | 
understanding of the expwtti inn- 
ami responsibilities that follow tlv 
Islamic wedding ceremony. 

As the Queen was ushered 
she made a point of turning to 
Foreign Secretary, Robin Cook 
who has recently married for i)i> 
second time. “We should try snnte- 
thing like this at home," she wi 
breezily. 

At the weekend she moved on i« 
Malaysia lo attend the closing rcrr 
mony of the Commonwealth Game? 


Hostages in Chechenia 
emerge from darkness 


Amalia Gentlemen, 

and James Meek in Moscow 

T HEY spoke in hoarse voices, 
unused to speaking above a 
whisper, and they said they thought 
this day would never come. 

The two British hostages held 
captive in Chechenia for 14 months 
had an emotional reunion with their 
families in Britain last Sunday after a 
dramatic release from their captors. 

After 443 days spent held inside a 
dark, dank ceil, Camilla Carr said it 
was wonderful to see the • dawn 
again. Despite their grey complex- 
ion Jon James, aged 38. and Miss 
Carr, aged 40, were still able to 
laugh as they described their ordeal. 

She said words could not de- 
scribe her joy at being back home. 

Mr James said: "The conditions 
varied." Miss Carr said: “We were 
treated pretty well, considering." 

She added: “We had no natural 
light except for one period when 
there was a tiny window . . . One of 
the hardest things was the false 
endings when they said, You'D be 
free in five days, in two days.' That 
happened nearly every month/ 1 
Clearly drawn dose by their -or- 
deal, the two often spoke in unison 


and at one point laughed and said 
“There were good days, there 
bad days, and there were other day* 

Miss Carr, from Roswn-Wjft 
Herefordshire, and Mr James, u®' 
Lydney, Gloucestershire, went /■ 
the Chechen capital, Crony. 
April last year as volunteers for u 
Quaker-funded Little Star ten ■ 
set up to help children traunUM- 1 
by the war with Russia. . 

They were kidnapped from u 
home by six masked gunmett »?■ 
July. Miss Carr said they felt ■ f » 
ter ness towaitis their enptors. 
of them were suffering b«* u * 
there had been this terrible war - - 
They were desperate." ' . 

A Foreign Office spokesman ^ 
said that in accordance win 
strongly held British P rin “j\ 
ransom had beeu paid for lb 1 , 
lease; but lie could ■norfljj* 
many details about how or 
they liad been freed. ,. 

They had flown from 
tlie state bordering Chechen 1 . 
Moscow. He said the Russia . 
nessman Boris BereaovsW * 
played an Important par t in . ^ 

their release, and lent a priva 
return them to England* ~ ^ 


John Mullln 

P OLICE oil both sides of the 
Irish border arrested 12 men 
on Monday in co-ordinated 
raids over last month's Omagh 
bombing, which claimed 29 lives 
kid left 220 injured. 

' The Royal Ulster Constabulary 
and Gardai used long-standing anti- 
terrorist legislation for the move 
rather than resort to tough new 
measures introduced after the atroc- 
ity. None of tlie Real IRA’s leaders 
was detained. 

Six were held in south Armagh in 
Northern Ireland. Tlie six held in 
the Irish Republic were being ques- 
tioned over the theft of the car used 
in the bombing. 

A maroon Vauxhall Cavalier was 
stolen on the Thursday before the 
attack in Carrickmore, 10 miles 
(ram Dundalk, Co Louth, stronghold 
d the Real IRA The group finally 
i railed a ceasefire after the massacre- 
: The RUC refused to release any 
. details of those held in Northern 
' Ireland. But it is believed that the 
device used in the attack was put 


Fury at racist 
shock tactics 

T HE CommiHBioti for Racial 
Equality was engulfed in con- 
demnation this week after run- 
ningnn advertising poster 
campaign branded the most 
racist in living memory, writes 
Jonine Gibson. 

Stunned supporters said they 
could not believe the commis- 
Jon had paid for three different 
posters suggesting black people 
: were rap tats, orangutans and 
deserving of domination. 

But the commission said the 
> , anipaign was a teaser to test 
Public attitudes about racist 
'Uttotyping, asking: “What was 
•irse? This ad, or your failure to 
; romplain?” 

j Jbe three posters appear as 
a d*for bogus companies' prod- 
“ris, and do not include the 
^mmisslon’s name. One poster 
•<ra rape alarm Bhows a white 
*oman on a bus, a black man in 
foreground and the slogan: 
•forause it’s a jungle out there.” 


together In south Armagh, and that 
those arrested were being ques- 
tioned about that. 

The Real IRA, which is led by the 
IRA's former quartermaster- 
general, is believed to have been 
trying to circumvent Garda] intelli- 
gence by assembling the bomb in 
Northern Ireland. Several devices 
assembled in the Irish Republic had 
been intercepted this year as they 
were driven north. 

No one has yet been charged over 
the Omagh bombing on August 15. 
Tlie RUC is also investigating a series 
of hoax calls, warning of more bombs 
in the Co Tyrone market town. 

The arrests came as the Issue of 
decommissioning of terrorist arms 
threatens progress under tlie Good 
Friday agreement. There is daily 
jostling for position on the issue, 
with the denouement likely in the 
next month. 

David Tritnble, leader of the 
Ulster Unionists, denied that he was 
preparing to resign as First Minister 
rather than sit in the power-sharing 
executive with Sinn Fein. 

It is the second time in three 


months he lias quashed such re- | 
ports. On both occasions he has de- i 
nied being the source. I 

Mr Trimble, who received a 
standing ovation at this week's Lib- 
eral Democrats' conference in 
Brighton, said: "Some of the people 
making these comments are not the 
most reliable guide to my thoughts." 

But Jeffrey Donaldson, Ulster 
Unionist MP for Lagan Valley, who 
is opposed to the agreement, said 
he believed Mr Trimble's threat was 
no bluff. Mr Donaldson said the 
UUP leader was aware of the deep 
unease within his party, which 
could split if Sinn Fein is allowed 
into government before the IRA 
starts to hand over weai>ons. 

As both the Democratic Unionist 
Party and Sinn Fein argue, the 
agreement makes no stipulation for 
IRA decommissioning to be under 
way before Sinn Fein is eligible for 
Us places in the executive. It states 
only that parties must use their in- 
fluence lo ensure decommissioning 
is completed within two years. 

Unionists say that a failure to 
begin handing in weapons would be 


against the spirit of the agreement. 
They say there is progress on all 
other aspects of the deal, particu- 
larly on prisoner releases. 

• The Government paid out £76,000 
to republican prisoners at tlie Maze 
prison in recompense for properly 
damaged during cell searches after 
an IRA escape tunnel was discov- 
ered lastyeRr, it emerged last week. 

Peter Robinson, deputy leader of 
the Democratic Unionist pnrly was 
furious. He said they proved the 
Northern Ireland Office cared more 
for terrorists than victims. 

He contrasted the payments with 
the difficulties faced by Michelle 
Williamson, aged 31, in winning 
compensation after the murder of 
her parents in the IRA's bombing of 
the Slifinkili Rond in October 1993. 
After a five-year wrangle, the NIO 
told her (his month that she quali- 
fied only for the reimbursement of 
her parents' funeral expenses. 

Up to 250 prisoners received pay- 
outs for damage, loss or confisca- 
tion of property. Mr Robinson said 
one prisoner was awarded more 
than £3,000. Several got £1,000. 
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One of the campaign posters — - designed, said the Commission for Racial Equality, to test attitudes to 
racist stereotyping — - which have been universally condemned photograph; martin argues 
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In Brief 


D eborah parry, the 

British nurse Greed after 
being held for murder in Saudi 
Arabia, is being investigated by 
her professional body after start- 
ing work at a Surrey hospital. 
Meanwhile her colleague Lucille 
McLnuchlan has signed a book 
deal for her life story. 


A N INQUIRY has been 
launched after Stuart 
Lindsay, a deputy head teacher In 
Leeds, admitted a series of rapes 
and sexual assaults on children 
with learning difficulties. 


T HREE scoutmasters nnd n 
notorious paedophile, Brian 
Turner, have been convicted of 
child sex offences niter n police 
investigation uncovered a paedo- 
phile ring which had infiltrated a 
breakaway scout association. 


T HE longest-running police 
operation targeting a single 
criminal family since the Knws 
scored a success when a 
member of the notorious Adams 
family was jailed for 7% years far 
muster minding n drugs empire. 


A NEW scanning technique 
could provide evidence to 
back the torture claims of some 
asylum seekers, according to the 
Lancet medical journal. 


T HE MAIL on Sunday's editor, 
Jonathan Holborrovv, was 
unceremoniously sucked from 
the newspaper while on holiday'. 


A BOY aged 14 was given a 
life sentence for the 
attempted rape of die mother 
of a former schoolmate. 


B P HAS pledged to cut its 
greenhouse gas emissions 
by 10 percent by 2010. 


C HRIS Woodhead has been 
reappointed as chief inspec- 
tor of schools. His 46 per cent 
pay rise provoked criticism Grom 
teaching unions, who have been 
told to exercise pay restraint. 


Asian loses army case Pet passports get go-ahead 


ft'ry Carroll 

AN ASIAN soldier who waB 
" otaten by other soldiers, al- 
2*7 d ressed as Ku Klux IOan 
. ers , was not the victim of a 
lukd ^ tac ^ w arm y inquiry has 

]«<har Mirza, aged 32, haa failed 
‘ 1n ^ntpensation after a 14-year 
ir ,? r . w hfoh, he said, had revealed 
jl^ l ? na * i8e d racism in the 

i 4 iS Hel ‘ nowseeki " ga 

fjj? ^fehned the colour of his skin 
ij,™ j fo his bdng refused promo- 
im- ? plte Wee being the top stu- 
l f “‘Retraining. . 
n. J; Wfls foded as a cadet after a 


w a uaucL buci a 

uj? h jrelved sergeant lallegedly 
hi: was "not going to have a 

■ fiistta- 11 ® aerthetlcs" of his 


; if. paraae. 

n an S? er Gaining course, Mr 
FltuLhUS a3 a rifleman in the 

of the Royal Green 


Jackets, based at Tidworth, Wilt- 
shire. But there he allegedly suf- 
fered further attacks and insults. 
Soldiers dressed in white robes 
burst into his barracks and as- 
saulted him in his bunk while his 
comrades pretended to sleep. He 
was injured so badly he was taken 
into protective custody. 

Two soldiers received 6G days' 
detention and one was discharged 
after the attack, which happened in 
1984 when Mr Mirza was 18. 

He left the army In 1995 and 
lodged a formal complaint of 
racism. The Ministry of Defence 
recently told him that a board of 
Inquiry had cleared the army of any 
wrongdoing, saying do evidence 
could be found, . 

An MoD spokesman said: “We 
did look at [the alJegationsJ but Mr 
Mirza did not. allege the attack by 
two soldiers was racially motivated, 
at the time. There's zero tolerance 
for racism in the forces" 


Niohoias Watt 

B RITAIN'S stringent anti-rabies 
laws are to be scrapped in 
favour of a system of monitoring 
imported animals with electronic 
scanners and passports for pets. 

Animals arriving In Britain from 
countries where there Is a low risk 
of rabies will be monitored using 
implanted microchips. Owners will 
have to provide documentary proof 
that their pets have been immu- 
nised: against rabies, and the ani- 
mals may also have to undergo 
blood tests. 

The changes will mean the end of 
the mandatory six months' quaran- 
tine for animals imported from the 
•European Union. 

A spokesman for the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
said: The Government wants to 
■free up the system while ensuring 
that Britain remains rabies-free." 

> A LOetrong partel of independent 


government advisers recommended 
changes to loosen the laws. But the 
panel, which was chaired by Profea- 
sor lan Kennedy of University Col- 
lege London, recommended strong 
safeguards. 

Tough regulations will remain in 
force against “problem countries" 
where there Is b high risk of rabies. 
These include countries in eastern 
Europe, North and South America, 
Africa and east Asia. The last major 
rabies scare in Britain was in 1969. 
In 1983 an Irish wolfhound which 
arrived from the United States (tied 
from rabies in quarantine. 

Chris Patten, the last governor of 
Hong Kong, has been based in 
France because he dues not wnnt to 
subject his dogs to quarantine, and 
has campaigned for the change in 
the law. 

He recently said that pet lovers 
“must either abandon their pets or 
'shut them up for six months at great 
i cost with a tot of emotional, stress”. - 


T HE Royal Opera House has 
appointed the American 
Michael Kaiser as executive 
director. Meanwhile the Arts 
Council, a grant-giving body, is 
to cut stitfT to 15Q from 322, 


T HE German-born painter 
Madeleine Strindberg baa 
won the £30,000 Jerwood paint- 
ing prize. 


G OMEZ, a five-man group 
from Merseyside, won die 
prestigious Technics Mercury 
Music prize for their debut album. 


1 ■ *i « . l ■ 

S USAN BARRANTES, the 
mother of the Duchess of ' 
York, has died In a caf crash In 
Argentina at the age of 61. 


T HE ACTRESS Patricia Hayes 
hasdiedattheageof 88. 
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Social workers 
face new rules 


David Brindle 

T HE Government is to take 
po wera to force social work- 
ers to deliver a new deal for 
51,000 children in care after inspec- 
tors reported a "sorry picture" of re- 
peated failure across the country. 

The Health Secretary, Frank 
Dobson, rend the riot net to local 
authority leaders at a closed confer- 
ence in London on Monday. The 
message was that councils have 
been given every chnnce to do right 
by the most vulnerable children in 
society, but have failed. 

Social services departments will 
be brought under central monitor- 
ing ami required to meet targets for 
improving the lot of children in 
care. Councillors will be told they 
will be accountable if things go 
wrong. 

Denise Platt, chief inspector of 
social services, said: "If you take 
responsibility for a child, you are 
not expected to exercise your duties 
in the half-baked way we have found 
in many cases." 

The tough approach has been 
iriggerc-d by inspections of 27 Eng- 
lish social services authorities, none 
of which received a clean bill of 
health. All said they had proper 
safeguards in place for the welfare 
ofchildren. 

’Hie inspections followed concern 
about safeguards in the wake of I 
emerging revelations of widespread i 
abuse of youngsters In children’s I 
homes in the past, and the issue of i 
an ultimatum to authorities to en- 1 
sun? no recurrence of such behav- 
iour in homes. 

The report of the inspections 
concludes: "None of the authorities 
could be fully confident about the 
services offered to all the children 
they looked after." 

Every authority was found to 
have problems ensuring compliance 
with its policies. Some of the worst 
councils Inspected have already 
been brought to book: Ealing, In 
west London, is seeking a new di- 
rector of social services after in- 
spectors warned that It had a 
“culture of hopelessness", with 
"potentially catastrophic'’ conse- 
quences for children In care. 

Under the new programme. Qual- 
ity Protects, all authorities will be 
subject to central monitoring of 


services for children in care. They 
will be required to draw up plans to 
show how they intend to achieve 
quantifiable improvements in indi- 
cators such as the number of cases 
of "significant harm", the choice 
available for children in terms of 
fostering or residential placements, 
and the number of different place- 
ments they are forced to go through. 

A team of the brightest and best 
workers in children's services is to 
be assembled by the Government to 
spearhead its drive to deliver a new 
deal for youngsters in care. 

The team, which will include ex- 
perts seconded from education, 
health and the voluntary sector as 
well as social services, will aim to 
ensure that local authorities meet 
tough targets for improving the lot 
of the 51,000 children in care in 
England. 

Ministers are warning that failure 
to hit the targets, part of a promised 
"top-to-bottom transformation" of 
children's services, will not be toler- 
ated. The health minister responsi- 
ble for social services, Paul 
Boateng, said: "The consequences 
will be grave. This Government will 
not hesitate to act in order to protect 
children and other vulnerable } peo- 
ple from the consequences of failure 
by their local authority social ser- 
vices depart] neiit." 

Mr Dobson said the funding — 
on a payment- by-results basis — 
would come from a “substantial" 
slice of the £3 billion lie liad won for 
social services under the compre- 
hensive spending review. 

Too many young people were cut 
adrift at age 16. Mr Dobson said. 
“No shoulder to cry on. Nowhere to 
get your washing done ... No 
mother or father to touch for a ten- 
ner when you are skint No place 
where you really belong. The list is 
endless. And it's a disgrace.’' 

The Initiative received a cautious 
welcome from local authority 
groups. Roy Tnylor, president of the 
Association of Directors of Social 
Services, said: "It’s a pretty daunt- 
ing agenda, with a vast array of ob- 
jectives, and it’s going to take a lot 
of hard work. 

“We will need something to back 
us up so that, when push comes to 
shove, the education departments 
and health services are required to 
work with social services." 


Monsanto wins injunction 


Paul Brown 

A BLANKET High Court in- 
/"Munction preventing anyone 
interfering with 60 sites in 
Britain planted with genetically 
engineered crops owned by the 
Monsanto company was granted 
lost week. 

In one of the most wide-rang- 
ing injunctions granted, by a 
British court. Judge Timothy 
Walker said anyone inciting 
people to pull up crops would be 
liable to prison. The Injunction 
was aimed at a group called 
Genetic Snowball, which 
planned a demonstration last 
weekend in Cambridge against 
similar crops. . 

[ It named six defendants, five 
women who pulled up some 
Monsanto plants in a field In 
Oxfordshire on July 4, and the 


group's press officer, Andrew 
Wood, who wrote a release about 
It for newspapers. 

The six. would be made liable 
for damages should anyone else 
in Britain attack Monsanto crops 
in the name of Genetic Snowball. 

One of the women, Katherine 
Tulip, a solicitor, said; “This is 
so wide-ranging It is astonishing. 
There is no membership of 
Genetic Snowball, so we are 
liable for the actions of people 
who we do not even know who 
use the name. Andrew has been 
named as a co-conspirator of 
ours even though he has never 
touched a Monsanto crop. It . 
is an attack on press officers . 
telling newspapers about t nat- 
ters of public interest 1 * 

■ She said the six were seeking - 
legal advice and intended to go . 
back to court ' < 



Gloomy outlook . . . Mr Blair during his visit to the Fujitsu plant last week photograph: david weswn 

Blair pledges help for the jobless 


Peter Hetherlngton 

T ONY BLAIR last week braved 
the wrath of voters facing the 
dole with a tough warning of 
hard times ahead in the country's 
industrial heartlands as the world 
economic crisis bites deeper. 

The Government could do little to 
influence the “twists and turns of | 
world markets'’, he said, but it could 
cushion the blow by offering help to , 
people thrown out of work. “We can 
do something to help the hurl ... to 
help people who I know will be de- 
termined to help themselves." 

Visiting the Fujitsu microchip 
plant in his Co Durham seat two 
weeks after it was announced it was 
to close with the loss of 600 jobs, he 
hinted at more redundancies and 
factory closures caused by the inter- 
national economic downturn. 

“Let us not kid ourselves — in 
certain sectors there will be an im- 
pact, ’’ he said. But he cautioned 
against exaggerating the depth of 
the crisis, pointing out that job 
losses at Fujitsu, and the nearby 
Siemens microchip plant — where 
another 100 jobs will be lost — were 
symptomatic of over-supply prob- 
lems rather than a recession. 

His relatively upbeat assessment 
was supported by the latest jobless 
figures. They showed that the num- 
ber of people out of work and claim- 
ing benefit fell by 16,400 in August 
to a new 18-year low of 1,316,800 — 
4.6 per cent of the workforce. 

But manufacturing is suffering 
because it is exposed to the weak- 
ness of demand abroad caused by 
the high pound and the global finan- 
cial crisis. This has led to fears of 
mounting job losses in the country’s 


old industrial heartlands over the 
coming months. 

Earlier Mr Blair launched an £800 
million, three-year New Deal for 
Communities programme, under- 
pinned by a devastating report from 
the Govonimeul’s Social Exclusion 
Unit on the deteriorating state of 
"two nations" Britain. 

Mi- Blair was at pains not to raise 
expectations. Acknowledging the 
failure of past initiatives costing 
thousands of millions of pounds, Mr 
Blair instead offered longer-term 
programmes stretching well into 
the next century. 

After 15 months of New Labour 
this marked what one senior aide 
described as the best of big govern- 
ment, offering not only a critique of 
where the country had gone wrong 
but also a solution. 

Centrepiece of the programme 
will be the initial concentration of 
the New Deal in 17 “pathfinder" dis- 
tricts, from Newcastle and Middles- 
brough to Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leicester, Birmingham, Brighton 
and four London boroughs. 

Selected by the Government, 
they will have to make bids speedily 
for community-baaed programmes 
to John Prescott's Department of 
the Environment — embracing not 
only housing improvement, and 
selective demolition, but also plans 
to improve education and health, 
create jobs and training opportuni- 
ties, and reduce crime. 

But the Soda! Exclusion report 
goes much farther by calling for 18 
special action teams, each headed 
by a so-called “champion" minister. 
As well as civil servants drawn from 
10 Whitehall departments, they will 
include many outside specialists — - 


ami their task, under the coordina- 
tion of the Exclusion Unit, will be lu 
tackle the most intractable prob- 
lems in neighbourhoods around Ihr ' 
country. 

Five broad illumes have bn-n 
identified. These range fnmfiiivrv 
ligiiiing iiiiinvalive approaches’ to ; 
getting people into work, in provid- 
ing a wnlerliglil framework for deal- 
ing with anti-social neighbour*, 
while attempting to address l hi 
problem of the growing number of 1 
empty council homes. 

Other themes include motivating 
children at school und providing the j 
poorest people with access for the 
services the middle classes take f° r 
granted. Local shops on problem 
estates often charge 60 per cent t 
more than supermarkets. Yet ten- 1 
ants are often trapped with no cart- 

The renewal task is daunting- 
Surveys suggest there are 3,000 
neighbourhoods in England alone 
with deep-seated problems of run- 
down or derelict housing. But 44 
local authority districts have the 
worst problems. They contain W 
per cent of the country's most de- 
prived wards. Compared with the 
rest of the country, they have 

tiiirds more unemployment, l# 
times the underage pregnancy rate, 
extremely low educational attain- 
ment and mortality ratios 30 py 
cent higher than elsewhere. Tne 
level of vacant housing is also 1 
times above average- , 

The report pulls no punches 
about widening inequality. Betwrt 
1979 and 1995, net incomes fatter 
housing costs) of the richest ID Py 
cent grew by almost 70 per cent in 
poorest tenth saw their tocom 
drop by 8 per cent. 


Davies backs down over ballot-rigging 


Nicholas Watt 

A SURPRISE note of harmony 
was struck last weekend in the 
acrimonious election battle for 
Labour’s National Executive Com- 
mittee. when the most prominent 
leftwing candidate’ accepted the 
leadership's, denial of ballot-rigging. 

Liz Davies, who is challenging 
Blairite supporters in -this month’s 
election, said that accused party of- 
ficers had Shown nothing more than - 
Incompetence after it emerged that 
vbting. papers were sent to 50,000 
lapsed members. Under rules intro- 
dticed'iat last, year’s conference. 


members in arrears for six months 
or more do not have "any rights to 
participate in party decision-makiitg". 

Ms Davies, who is standing on 
tile Grassroots Alliance slate, said: 
“I do not think there has been an 
attempt to rig the ballot. But there 
are questions about the competence 
of party officers." 

However, Tom Sawyer, the 
party’s general secretary, said there 
hpd been "some confusion" over the 
new rules because they were only 
meant to apply to the selection, of 
'candidates for Westminster, Straa- 
ibourg, tfte Scottish Parliament and 
foe Welsh Assembly: He added that 


he had been advised by t0 

Labour would have been opr 
legal challenge if it had not sea 
ballot papers because it ha „ 
notified people they had been 
franchised. 

But the Prime Minister I 
heart last weekend when hlB 
chosen candidates swept to 
In the party ballots to lead Labour 
Scotland and Wales. . ' 

Donald Dewar, the Scottish^ 
retary, won with 99.8 P e J’ ce , nt „ . |he' 
vote, to Wales, Ron 
Welsh Secretary, beat off 
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Government fights drug firms’ ‘greed 


David Hencke 
and Sarah Boseley 

T HE Government is facing a 
head-on collision with the 
multinational drug compa- 
nies by deciding to scrap the volun- 
tary agreement on the amounts the 
companies can charge the National 
Health Service for medicines and 
forcing them to peg prices through 
legally binding contracts. 

The move, to be announced in 
the Queen’s Speech on November 
24, follows revelations in the 
Guardian that some companies 
have been openly flouting the pre- 
sent deal, adding millions of pounds 
to NHS bills. Ministers are furious 


Met to probe 
handling of 
‘murder’ case 


Amelia Gentleman 


THE Metropolitan Police in to 
I launch an inquiry into the 
handling of a botched investiga- 
tion into the suspected murder 
of a talented black musiciun, 
found burning in a London 
i street, after an inquest found 
that he had been unlawfully 
killed. 

Michael Menson died of multi- 
ple organ failure caused by his 
burns in February tost year. 
Despite his repeated claims that 
he had been racially attacked, 
police initially assumed he had 
set fire to himself in an attempt 
, to commit suicide, und failed to 
i bunch an investigation. 

The inquiry will he carried out 
by « chief constable from an- 
other force mid supervised by 
Police Complaints Authority. 
A PCA spokesman said the move 
ft as in response to an expected 
v'umpkunt from Mr Mention's 
family about the police handling 
°i the case. 

Earlier, Scotland Yard had ad- 
mitted in a letter to the Menson 
^'■y that senior officers had 
“wife serious mistakes, but no 
apoloft* was offered. After an in- 
JjJ"! review, three of the four 
Queers concerned — an inspec- 
w, a detective inspector and a 
elective chief inspector — have 
tod or are on the point of 
, . n 8» making them immune 

10 disciplinary action. ■ 

Apo|i cc Spokesman said the 
had been “given advice”, 
fling that no further discipli- 
action would betaken 
jjg* any ofthe police in- 

i Inquest, John 

! a deputy assistant 


assumed that Mr Menson 
light to himself; He said 
regretted the officers' deci- 
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that pharmaceutical giants who are 
party to the voluntary scheme have 
sold on their drug rights to smaller 
firms, who hike prices to the NHS 
by as much as 2,000 per cent. 

The decision to tear up the 
Pharmaceutical Price- Regulation 
Scheme fPPRSj will cause uproar 
within the drug industry. The 
scheme, which has been in exis- 
tence for 41 years, has allowed com- 
panies to charge what they like for 
new drugs in acknowledgment of 
their investment in research — as 
long as the total does not breach a 
profits ceiling set by the Govern- 
ment. Even so, the UK's drugs bill is 
now estimated to stand at more than 
£6 billion a year. 


The companies have done well 
out of it As well as making substan- 
tial profits, they have been able to 
use the NHS as a showcase for new 
medicines that are then sold 
throughout the £180 billion global 
market. But ministers consider that 
tiie companies' greed has wrecked 
the cosy arrangement that is still 
negotiated behind closed doors. 

The drug industry has underesti- 
mated ministers’ disenchantment 
with tile scheme. Hard on the heels 
of the price hikes came the Viagra 
furore. Pfizer, the manufacturer, 
has dropped Its initial demand of 
£10 a tablet to £4.84, but has pub- 
licly said it will go no lower in spile 
of the £50-150 million that prescrip- 


tions could cost the health service. 

The proposed NHS bill will be 
used to make these changes, and 
close any loopholes that are ex- 
posed by a review of the system. 

Little progress has been made in 
the PPRS negotiations, which are 
conducted for the drug companies 
by the Association of British Phar- 
maceutical Industries (ABPI). Tie 
government decision pre-empts a 
move by the American companies 
who manufacture in Britain and sell 
to the NHS and have in the past 
agreed to be bound by the PPRS. 

A confidential document from the 
lobbying company GPC Market 
Access reveals that Merck, Sharp 
and Dohme, a key member of the 
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American Pharmaceutical Group, 
was prepared to threaten to with- 
draw from the PPRS, which would 
have put severe pressure on the 
Government. GPC Market Access is 
working for many of the big drug 
companies, including Pfizer, Glaxo- 
Wellcoine and Novartis. 

Earlier this year GPC Market 
Access attempted to arrange a face 
to-face meeting between the Prime 
Minister, Tony Blair, and Vincent 
Lawton, managing director of 
Merck, Sharp and Dohme, but this 
move was blocked by Downing 
Street. 

Now the lobbying company is try- 
ing to persuade the American am- 
bassador, Phil Lader, (o host a 
meeting for the 13 companies in the 
American Pharmaceutical Group to 
meet the Health Secretary, Frank 
Dobson. 
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Inappropriate 

behaviour? 


A NOTHER week. Another 2,800 pqgea of testi- 
mony. Another 243 minutes of videotaped 
evidence with the moat powerful government on 
eerth transfixed and paralysed. Another barrage of 


dynamic. After years of conflict people reach a 
point where the deaire to be free of bombs, viol- 
ence and Insecurity becomes all-pervasive. It first 
affects those who support the movement’s aims 
from medium or long range. Eventually It hits at 
the movement's core. The toll of long jail sentences 
° n « rreated gunmen inevitably forces serious re- 
flection. Has enough been achieved to warrant a 
change of strategy? If the central tactic is terrorism 

overdone. Far from being under direct rule from 
the centre for years, the Basque country enjoys 
one of the most generous forms of regional 
autonomy in Europe. Its government is in Basque 
hands. There is a Basque police force, and Basques 
long ago escaped from the lack of lull civil rights 
that galvanises much of the republican movement 
in Ulster. All this has made ETA’s case seem 
moreasmgly irrelevant to a new generation. 

ETA a recognition of new realities might have led 
the Spanish government to meet the ceasefire with 
triumphalism, seeing it as a sign of weakness, 
almost as an admission of defeat. But this would 

uu W °I^ e . aian dle current reaction of caution, 
although the consequence of either attitude might 

a reftlflaI to “ter any form of talks 
with Hern Batasuna, ETA's political wing. 

Northern Ireland’s peace agreement has shown 
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Germany in thrall to 
its citizens in the east 


And at the end of Monday’s four hours of 
President Clinton's filmed testimony before the 
grand jury, the Dow Jones index rose, and (he nation 
shrugged its shoulders and went back to work. 

Republican spinners had tried to persuade us 
that the video would be devastating. We would see 
a president lose his temper, rip his microphone off 
and storm out We would see him in a Nixon sweat 
as lie squirmed, wriggled and lied. Kenneth Starr 
may have winged him. This video would kill him. 

How wrong. There were no storm-outs, no pro- 
fane obscenities from the presidential lips, no out- 
bursts. Mr Clinton was mostly composed and 
dignified — though diere were occasional glints of 
frustration and controlled anger, |iarticularly at 

? e j. Pa « a l onea cnae * wh * ch "ns dismissed in 
April. He frankly confessed to behaviour with 
Monica Lewinsky that was inappropriate, wrong 
and intimate. He did not think it was appropriate 
to go Into more detail than that, and he refused to 
do so. He laid much emphasis nn his right to pri- 
vacy, and that of his famfiy. 

Against that, he was undoubtedly evasive — and 
jV ^nces dishonest - when pressed 

m 1 * 1 ? 8p * cl ? c <2? tel,a his sexual encounters 

Mtii Ms Lewinsky. He twisted language, split halts 
and picked atlegalmts in a way that was both weari- 
some and risible. There was much to deplore, but, 
on balance, more to admire in the president's 
performance. Most or (he prizes for inappropriate 
^havlour went to Mr Starr and his team. 

Which leaves us precisely where? We have yet to 
heara squeak about the original subjects of Mr 
Starr’s investigations: on Whitewater, 


Martin Woollacott 


that any government must have a talks process 
into which former gunmen can be coaxed. They 
need a ladder to come down, and it must not take 
too long to be put in place. The momentum that 
turns a ceasefire into peace does not develop 
spontaneously of Its own accord. It requires two 
sides to build iL 


There is no 
Third Way 


and Filegate there is still silence. What we havens 
a pnapic president who lies about sex. We have a 
Speaker with presidential ambitions of his own, 
pulling unseen strings in a capital city notoriously 
insulated from the heartbeat of the nation. We 
have a Democratic party fearing meltdown in the 
Ewri? “ m electiona > reluctant to unite be- 

SriW dent ?* 8hin8 1,16 problem 
wouid just go away. It is a disastrous and poten- 
tially dangerous recipe. H 

There are two possible solutions to breaking this 
unhappy de^ock - both in the president's own 
hands. The first would be to resign. He could tell 
bis fellow Americans that be does not deserve im- 
; n ea . c 5! n , enL He could admit to having been foolish 

mth pt th° nM ~~ but 41,81 hia Uea were about sex 
rather than power or money. But he could say that 

foHkHfirt 68 ? Paf ? b* 8 countr y tiie agonies and 
indignities of drawuig this grotesque tragl-comedy 
out any further. It would be. In the short term at 

^hta a ™ Ctory .?u W8 enemiea * butth * immediate 
r ,U 1 d * be oven The other solution open 
to Mr Clinton is for him once and for all to aban- 
don lus pinhead sophistry about what constitutes 
sexual relations. He could do it before the House 
judicmry committee or he could do it on television: 
Monica and I had a sexual relationship. It wasn’t 
clever, oiid it wasn’t clever to lie about It, but it 

SS*!?- ®f ek _ me or «ack me, but Jefs move 
°n. Calling the Republicans’ bluff in this manner 
may be the only way to break the gridluck. 


NLY THE mean-minded would have be- 


ETA must 
start talking 

T government’s sceptical reaction 
■ to the ceoseflre announced Inst week by ETA, 
the Basque separatist movement, is understandable. 
It worries whether the offer of an indefinite truce 
is a trick. It points out that ETA is not proposing to 
surrender ite guns. And It argues that ETA has not 
abandoned Its alms of creating a sovereign state. 

Yet, however understandable, suspicious caution 
US! re ?P°n*e. The potential significance 

J* r e cTAfrocc Is truly momentous, and it needs 
to be greeted with geuerous sensitivity. The best- 
ln fr'? ed obxrrare hove seen the truce ger- 
n fcr n,0n ‘ ha in ttlG of Northern 

*P« )ce « a i whose spillover ETA Itself 


armed struggle experience a well-proven 


W grudged Tony Blair his trip to New York to at 
tend Hillary Clinton’s Third Way conference 
Cerebral activity from serving politicians Is un 
usual. So what If it was squeezed in between photo- 
calls: the sight of national leaders reflecting on the 
state of a troubled world is one warmly to behold. 
And /o those who say that the Prime Minister 
should be in Spennymoor worrying about factory 
closures, there s a ready reply. During the oast few 
weeks “globalisation" talk has come to sound a lot 
less vacuous as controls on movements of capital 
and currency have been broached. If future jobs in 
Durliam are going to be any more secure, there are 

b°r« 8 HkeWs to o„e. “ ' 0t m ° re Jam " 

Which is not to invest Third Way with any 
robustness as a political idea. In his new book 
Profesaor Anthony Giddens devotes 150-odd 
pages to It without really showing that It amounts 

rf “° re J a " ® deacri Ption of what modern 
social democrats are actually doing. The feet they 
^ worrying about new things (the environment^ 

T,\ hre t d0Wn l 88 wel1 as income inequality 
^^.toey always cared about does not 
Ule m °^ r : Bea, ties, whoever coined it 
this time round lacks a sense of history. “When I 
wras a lad, Felipe Gonzdlez remarked sardonically, 

nniufa 0 ■ Tl 8 Th,rd Wfl ^ - he wasn’Uhe 
only fascist to see political space “between caphal- 

coramunlsm”. If the Third Way is about 
bringing social democracy up to date Prof 
Giddens might, If only for the sake of dlsconfirma- 
tory experimental evidence, have asked someone 
to speak In New York for the decidedly pinker 
French variety of social democracy. Clinton barely 
fla a centrist, let alone n leftwinger. The 

% °r m ddbflc ! e sh « we “ U>«*. ro 

tormers, the Clintons are a busted flush. 

®°' i° lg f lhe . T,lird Way ~ but do seek counsel 
!*“■ abr ? fld in ^dressing the common 
problems of modern, progressive government. 

hdluence sex, parenting and 
lifestyles that affect the public space; what kind of 
new, international order is needed to regulate 
turbo-capitaflsmj how can the growth of awareness 
or the physical environment be accelerated in 
order to support the dramatic changes In policy 
needed now; how can people be persuaded to take 
part In public affoirs when their interests seem to 

be narrowing to private and individual spheres? 

Of course there is no global template. If Mr 
Blairs trip was a sign that he is still questing, anx- 
ious, Intellectually alive, well and good. If he was 
seeking some fixed formula it will be a sign that be 
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HE last two German elections 
have been won in the east, the 
votes of the former citizens of 
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UOII, the eastern effect has * 

mforced other developments pushing , „ 
German politics toward a technical kl 
crisis. Neither the FDP nor the 1 ^ 
Greens have made any permanent 
headway in the east, which means 


Quick, Let’s Get 
Out of This Mess 





Republic bringing a famous victory 
for Helmut Kohl in the first and Just 
saving him from defeat in die second. 

Perhaps even before that, in con- 
templating the dominance of the 
Christian Democratic Union over 
the years, it could be true to say that 
the anti-communist edge that the 
German conservatives possessed 
over their Social Democratic rivals 
of the SPD meant that many earlier 
elections were also won, if not in the 
east, then because of the east. 

In the third election since unifica- 
tion. and eight years after the GDR 
was declared dead, the east contin- 
ues to hold Germany in thrall. It is 
not only that Chancellor Kohl lias 
tried to call up the antique menace 
of the Reds by suggesting that the 
SPD and the former East German 
communists, the PDS, might some- 
how end up running Germany to- 
gether. Nor is it simply dial eastern 
votes will certainly be critical when 
Germany goes to tile polls this 
weekend. The east has skewed the 
already wobbly cog wheels of Ger- 
man politics, those which should 
enable the two major parties to ease 
themselves into power with the help 
of reliable junior partners. 

It has become, in addition, the 
not so secret laboratory of a differ- 
ent German model — die Germany 
of lower wages, lower benefits, and 
reduced job security which most of 
the business dlile believe must re- 
place the old West Germany’s ‘■over- 
generous" and "inflexible" model. In 
other words, western Germany's 
social and economic fate may now be 
under preparation in the east. The 
lost eastern workers' state, with its 
guarantee of job. home, and holiday, 
remains as a ghost pointing a shak- 
ing and accusatory linger at unfeel- 
ing authorities and employers. 

Finally, the merger of the two 
Germanies has produced the result 
fliat some predicted in 1990, which 
is that a united Germany, raUier 
than being more interested in the 
outside world and readier to act in 
it, is so preoccupied with Its own 
problems that it sees most inter- 
national issues only through the dark 
spectacles of its own difficulties. 

The German political system is 
tike a Rubik cube at which the par- 
ties and the voters push and pull 
until, after all the votes are in, the 
segments suddenly tall into place. 
Tlie possible results of this election 
range from the reconfirmation in 
power of the present conservative 
coalition of the CDU and the Free 
Democrats to a CDU-led -grand 
coalition with the SPD, to an SPD- 
led grand coalition, to a coalition of 1 
the SPD and the Greens. The point 
here is that it is eastern votes that 
are vital. If the CDU tails to pick up 
the votes In the east for which it is 
hoping — It has saturated its con- 
stituency In the west — it will either ! 
go into opposition or, at best, stay in ' 
government in an SPD-led coalition 
Irony of ironies, even this last possi- 
bility may be dependent on the sut> 
cess of the ex-communists, for if they 
squeeze into the Bundestag they will 
make it more difficult for the SPD to 
form a coalition with the Greens. 
Whatever happens In this elec 


to senior partners are reduced. 

This also increases the possibility 
that one or both of these catal yst 
parties could get less, in this or 
future elections, than the 5 percent 
of the national vote necessary for 
representation in the parliament. 
One is the natural partner of the 
CDU and its Bavarian sister parly, 
the CSU, the other the natural part- 
ner ol the SPD. Without them the 
two main political forces, neither of 
which have more than a remote 
chance ol an absolute majority, 
would have no alternative but to 
govern with each other in unwieldy 
and arguably undemocratic grand 
coalitions. I 

Tlie eastern effect has consoli- ! 
dated two other political forces -the 
PDS as u regional party dianiiellin.it i 
eastern grievances; and the three Hu 
right parlies who are fighting among 
themselves to pick up the poltii- 
lially I urge neo-Nazi vote in the cast 
While both main parties talk in 
Bunn of essentially similar relonm 
of the lux system and the bibuur 
market, it is arguable that the real 
social reckoning for Germany is 
being calculated in the east. Here 
films pay less mid do less for work- ' 
ers than the law lays down. In easi 
Germany and in eastern Europe 
generally. Gentian business has a j 
field of action that will allow it to put 
great pressure on any German 
government to go further in reduc- 
ing wages and welfare than it or the 
voters want to go. 


.OPINION 

! Geneva Overholser 
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ELMUT KOHL 
east Germany years ago that 
it would blossom under his 
rule, and it is true that the once 
open countryside has sprouted i 
crop of fine-looking shopping cen 
Ires. But for the huge numbers out 
of work these shrines have no rele- 
vance. Those who have done well in 
the east are also bitter. They resent 
the fate of fellow east Germans who 
have fallen on hard times. 

The discontents of the west and 
the east may overlap. They have not 
yet merged. But graffiti, the adver- 
tising of the underclass, has united 
eastern and western Germany- 
They provide a counterpoint to the 
election posters which proclaim 
such slogans as “Germany —Wend 

Class'* over Mr Kohl’s portrait- But 
this Germany is not as open to utfl 
world as it might be. The constant 
stress on avoiding refugee flows 
into Germany that accompanies 
almost every official statement on 
Kosovo, for instance, exemplifies 
this. So do Mr Kohl’s bouts of tad 
temper over such Issues as Euro- 
pean Union financing and .what he 
sees as unwarranted EU 'InterRi' 1 
ence in the German economy. 

This is the Germany that tne 
political writer Peter Sdmeider pre- 
dicted in 1990 would sometimes sty 
: to 'foreigners: “We German^m^® 
enough of our own problems- TW' 
l other Germany, tlie- responsive 
state and powerful economy. » 
there. Both . are the legacy of ‘Mr 
Kohl, the leader who; gathered 
, tlie east but could notoverctwteu*- 
.contradictions to which unifitsb _ 
gave rise. 


H, WHAT a sorry mess 
we’re in. and how -will 
we ever get out of it?” 
| Pollsters aren’t asking (his question 
; But if they did, 98 percent of Ameri- 
cans would respond: "Strongly 
agree." 

We hnve a president whose pri- 
l vale behavior tails short of the most 
! minimal standards of morality, wis- 
dom or prudence. We put him in 
office at the height of our national 
experiment with criminalizing 
everything. Tlie White House hires 
jn intern whose idea of introducing 
herself to the president is showing 
him her underwear. 

And. hungrily peeking through 
to keyhole — stymied by those 
v^irs. those millions, spent futilely 
— is Kenneth Shirr, independent 
•eimsel. Like an adolescent con- 
trunlotl for Hie first lime with a 
naked woman. Starr seems to have 
forgotten all other charges In rlie 
v'real lusluiess uf the subject — 
>PX! Burdened by legal responsibil- 
*>. he is compelled by Clinton's 
m-ndaciiy to share all the shocking 
Mails! 

People always saiil that if all this 
*jrned out tu be just about sex, they 
®Ini want to know about it. But 
■Urr put nut a report that is just 
shout sex — and made it so graphic 
: hat it can’t be ignored. 

There is also the cover-up. But 
l tr °' the cover-up is the crime. 
However weighty the pronounce- 
'iitnts of critics, however painful the 
torsuigs of Clinton's lawyers (David 
•‘«i'iall must wake up feeling like 
;,' Sin a s traitjacket), this report is 
p av Ing sex and lying about it. 
J/ 1 ? 13 a combination as old as 
eihiiselah. And it cannot be what 
<■ rounders imagined as a third 
■ ' nse , w hen they formulated the 
peachment language in the Con- 
"Treason. Bribery or other 
i-Sn Crimes and Misdemeanors." 

or Hanky ' Pmky 

. ^jjtbeless. Congress is moving 
A...®, s °leinn!y on a process 
(IU J t0 Produce anything but a 
, , e,ld - W *he House votes for im- 
rnlo hm f nt ’ tJle Sena te may well be 
‘ n the trial next summer. 

, fohii 88 k? spokesman for the Re- 
! S can National Committee. Mike 
r V ay . 9: “ This ia net about 
1 5- 11119 13 about getting to the 


How much more of this particular 
truth do we need? How many more 
locked-up boxes of Starr’s Idea of an 
important revelation? How many 
more members of Congress forced 
to confess Infidelities? 

Is it to strengthen our national 
moral mettle that we’d pursue such 
truths? So believes our self- 
appointed national guru of ethics, 
William Bennett. His new book, The 
Death Of Outrage, scolds us all for 
not being angry enough at Clinton. 
But Bennett's idea of a higher plane 
seems to involve casting the first 
stone as hard as possible and mak- 
ing sure everyone notices. Not only 
is this inadequate to the complexity 
of what confronts us. It is less ethi- 
cally sound than the tradition Ben- 
nett so despises, the “live find let 
live" philosophy Americans sought 
for so long to hold to. 

But that ethic is threatened by 
till/ ilefiivc of Clinton's recklessness 
ami Hie milieu of unrestrained 
proseculuriiilism. Now the public is 
confronted with repealed apologies 
from their president, who didn’t 
sound contrite enough, early 
enough, to take care of this expedi- 
tiously. and so now seems tu be 
f loing it expediently instead. 

The apologies lack punch. Is it 
because of those lawyers behind 
him talking strict legal truthfulness 
even ns lie talks sin? Or because 
we’ve been betrayed so much, the 
lip-biting has worn thin? 

Even so. betrayal, for all its sling, 
does not make the public want Clin- 
ton's head — or at least not as much 
ns they want, quite simply, to be 
governed. If Clinton’s defilement of 
the presidency cries out for rebuke, 
and if the nation desperately needs 
closure — and both are true — then 
censure, a formal declaration of it 
from Congress, is the fitting answer. 

Alas, Congress isn’t inclined. For. 
as New York Republican Michael P. 
Forbes said, ’To make some quick, 
interim judgment would short- 
circuit the process." 

Imagine the relief. If we could 
"short-circuit*’ this endless-seeming 
process and — besotted as we are 
with this manner of "truths" — hear 
no more of them. And move on to 
taking care of the nation's business. 

Tlie best thing citizens could do 
now is to make unmistakably clear 
to Congress their desire for an end- 
ing. A quick, strong rebuke of Clin- 
ton would do more than all the 
procedures and revelations Con- 
gress can come up with to rid us of 
this sorry mess. 


TfKGiRBIGfflEmRE HERE... THAT'S SWQE 

\ 



Too High a Price for Hanky- Pankv 


COMMENT 

William Raspberry 
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HILE we’re busily worrying 
over whether lYesidem 
Clinton can avoid impeachment or 
survive, uiiinipeacheil. in an in- 
creasingly untenable situation, I've 
been wrestling with another ques- 
tion 1 think is worth some consider- 
ation: How did wi; get here? 

There Hre two general nnsweis to 
the question, and the answer you be- 
lieve to be the pertinent one is a fair 
proxy for how you feel about what 
ought to happen now. (Perhaps typi- 
cally, I believe both, which may ex- 
plain my own confused thoughts.) 
One answer begins with Clinton him- 
self: his penchant for risky behavior, 
his willingness to lie and obfuscate 
and (as the special prosecutor's re- 
port would have it) peijure his way 
out of the resultant jams. 

The other answer begins with an 
overzealous prosecutor, embar- 
rassed at his inability to find the 
crimes he was hired to find, deter- 
mined to get Clinton on something. 
Tlie sex scandal served that pur- 
pose quite nicely. 

I know the distinction lawyers 
must make: That Clinton will fall, if 
he falls, not for illicit sex but for per- 
jury, subornation of perjury and 
obstruction of justice. But tiiat sup- 
poses that he could have survived 
the sex if he’d told the truth about it; 
Well, yes, I repeatedly had sex with 
an intern less than half my age. did it 
right there in tlie Oval Office and 


P Drop in Youngsters’ Sexual Activity 


Vobejda 

A I? 1 * too decades of cllrob- 
of Am ® tead Hy. foe proportion 

y* 8cho01 stu - 

tr JUr8p h ,° ^ ave had Bexual Inter- 
11 P ercent 
' ** federal 9 ^°1’ aCCording to a 

■i Young 8 ^ re,eased flSt 


: mourn, , 8 peo P Ie also 
t 1 ^ ll£. * to . Ufle condoms and 
have multiple sex 



. — **- mean that 
hrattune this decade, 


fewer than half of the nation's 
high school students say they 
have had sex, with tlie most 
dramatic decline among boys. 
The new survey data shows 
that just under 49 percent of 
young males reported that 
they were sexually experienced, 
down from over 57 percentin 
1991. 

For girts, the figure was just 
under 48 percent, down from 
about 51 percent. 

The findings, Combined with 
other recent studies showing 


fewer teen pregnancies and a 
decline in teen births In every 
state, point to a remarkable 
change In behavior among 
the nation's young people that , 
researchers attribute to the 


from schools, community 
groups, churches and families 
Urging them to delay sex and 
protect themselves against 
AIDS. 

, "It Is truly good news for 
all of us Involved in the fives 
of America’s teenagers, " said 


with smile fairly "iiuoi'lhi «lux" twists. 

Iliai would have gotten him of l 
tin- hook? No, I think we need tu 
I'uy sume attention lo how the ques- 
tion of his sexual behavior came lo 
be asked in the first place. 

The analogy will fail, but think of 
a cup who's out to get you and who 
gets a ti]i that there's a box in your 
‘leu that contains evidence that 
you've tiled fraudulent lax returns 
for the past several years. But the 
tip isn't good enough lo get n judge 
to issue a warrant, so the cop de- 
cides to just bust into your house on 
his own. The neighbors start yelling 
at the cop that he can't do Lhfit. He 
breaks in anyway. The box turns out 
to contain useless papers, but — 
What's that? Blood trickling front 
under the bathroom door you’ve 
been standing in front of? A dead 
body In the bathroom? 

Independent Counsel Kenneth 
Starr's investigation isn’t warrant- 
less — his ever-expanding charter 
has let him barge into rooms never 
contemplated when the former 
Bush administration solicitor gen- 
eral was appointed in August 1994. 
But I think a lot of us were like the 
neighbors in ray analogy, yelling 
that he had no business looking into 
the intensely private matter of Clin- 
ton’s sex life. 

But he looked anyway, and tlie 
tawdry evidence he found — evi- 
dence eventually confessed to — 
presents us with the equivalent of .a 
dead body in the bathroom. We may 
feel strongly that the questions 
about sex between consenting 


Health and Human Services 
Secretary Donna E. Shalala. 

Hie study, known aa the Youth 
Risk Behavior Survey, is de- 
signed to measure the extent 
to which high school students 
are in danger of contracting 
AIDS and other sexually trans- 
mitted diseases or becoming 
pregnant. Tlie most recent re- 
sults indicate that because 
they are delaying sex, using 
condoms and having fewer 
partners, teens are.at less risk . 
than they would have been if the 
patterns of the '70s and '80s 
had continued. 

The biennial stuefy was con- 


adiilu should iifvoi have Ix-i-ii 
Hhki'il. lint wliiMi Uif sox is < i wiii'il 
up lo, and whui it turns out (in 
Starr's allegation, nl least) lo be par- 
ticularly gross, we can't pretend it's 
not there. 

We'v* learned things w»* never 
wanted to know, things we consid- 
ered none of our business. But 
weVe learned them now. ami while 
some ol us funner Clinton support- 
era are furious and disgusted with 
him for putting us in this situation, 
we aren't sure vvliat to do ahoul it. 
Tlie loss of a presidency, whether 
through resignation or impeach- 
ment. seems a very stiff price to pay 
for sexual hanky-panky and the 
lying that usually accompanies it. 

Some, critics and friends alike, 
say Clinton brought iL all on himself, 
and I absolutely agree with that. But 
we shouldn't forget that a deter- 
mined prosecutor with a single sus- 
pect, unlimited time and money and 
an endlessly expansible charter can 
nearly always find something. If 
Clinton hadn't been Tripped up by 
tape-recorded confessions of Mon- 
ica Lewinsky, can we doubt that 
Starr would have found something 
else, sexual or otherwise? 

1 offer no defense of Clinton’s 
behavior, but I can’t gel it out of my 
head that Whitewater, the investi- 
gation that Ken Starr was hired to 
undertake, began with the purchase 
(by the Clintons and the Mc- 
Dougals) of 200 acres in the north- 
ern Arkansas Ozarks. That was in 
1978. Monica Lewinsky was five 
years old. 


ducted last year among more 
than 16,000 high school stu- 
dents of nil ages, who complete 
written questionnaires asking 
them about a range of sexual 
activity. 

It also found that, among 
those who were sexually active, 
nearly 57 percent had used a 
condom the last time they had 
■ Intercourse, compared to about 
46 percent in 1991. . 

1 Over the same period, the 
number reporting that they had 
had four or more sexual part- • 
tiers over their lifetime de- 
creased from nearly 19 percent 
to 16 percent. 
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William Drozdlak In Frankfurt 

E VER since 13th-century Em- 
peror - Frederick n bestowed 
special protection on all for- 
eign merchants who ventured here 
with their wares, this ancient trad- 
ing crossroads on the Main River 
has attracted people the world over 
with its allure of prosperity. 

In the second half of this century, 
the guest workers who came from 
Turkey, Greece and Italy to help re- 
build Germany from the ruins of 
World War II have been joined since 
the tali of the Berlin Wall nine years 
ago by tens of thousands of Poles, 
Iranians, Yugoslavs nnd Russians. 
The number of foreigners — mean- 
ing people of non-German ancestry 
— has soared to the point where 
they now make up about 30 percent 
of Frankfurt's population of 652,U00, 
accord ing to the la test f igu res. 

The ethnic transformation of this 
affluent banking center — it will 
soon host the European Central 
Bank — vividly demonstrates the 
changing human face of Germany 
as the nation's blue-eyed and blond 
Teutonic stereotype undergoes a 
"rainbow revolution." 

“Whether you like il or not, Ger- 
many is already a very ethnically di- 
| verse society and is getting more so 
by the day," said Jutta Ebeling, 
Frimkfurfs superintendent for multi- 
cultural affairs, in an interview. 

But not everybody is pleased by 
the trend. A growing number of 
Germans say they fear immigrants 
have become a menace to their na- 
tion's Identity. A recent survey by 
tile Forsa polling institute showed 
tliat 52 percent of German voters 
think there are too many foreigners 
and that 10 percent would consider 
voting for an extreme right-wing 
party with a xenophobic platform. 

The message has not been lost on 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl and his 
Social Democratic challenger, Ger- 
hard Schroeder, as they scramble 
for votes in the September 27 elec- 
tion. Claiming that Germany’s bor- 
ders have become too porous; both 
candidates have escalated their 
premises to crack down on would 4 
be immigrants and deport "all for- 
eigners who commit cririieiit 
At campaign rallies i especially in ■ 
the east where' hatred of foreigners 


is most evident. Kohl hammers away 
at his claim that "Germany must not 
become a land of immigrants" like 
(he United States and must remain 
rooted in its traditions as "a bastion 
of Christian civilization." 

In turn, Scliroeder evokes the 
plight of his American-born step- 
daughter and says he would not be 
averse to allowing foreigners living 
in Germany to hold two passports. 
But the day Is approaching when 
some doors must be closed, 
Schroeder insists, because "we can 
no longer bear the burden of 
hosting a much greater share of 
immigrants than other European 
countries.” 

With more than 7 million foreign- 
ers now living in Geimany, immi- 
gration has become such n volatile 
issue that some experts say il 
should transcend politics. “Ii's a 
dangerous game to bring foreigners 
into .in election campaign," said 
Cornelia Schmnlz-.lacohsen, the fed- 
eral commissioner for foreigner 
affairs, who is leaving her post after 
seven years. "The issue is Car too 
serious to he treated as a superficial 
tactic to win votes." 


G ERMANY is the only major 
Western nation that bases cit- 
izenship on bloodlines, dat- 
ing back to a 1913 imperial decree. 
With second and third generations 
of immigrant families still feeling 
alienated because they have not 
been able to become German citi- 
zens, the risk of a social explosion is 
growing because many foreigners 
believe such discriminatory treat- 
ment is preventing them from inte- 
grating into German society. 

Perhaps no other German city 
has done more to accommodate its 
immigrant population titan Frank- 
furt, where a history of banking and 
commerce has made the city and its 
population more open to the outside 
world. Besides having the country's 
only department for multicultural 
affairs, Frankfurt boasts nine for- 
eigners among its 93 city council 
members — a result of a European 
Union decree allowing foreigners to 
rim In local elections. 

"There are really two classes of 
immigrants here,* said Rosa Maria 
liguori Pace, an Italian teacher and 
cl(y council member who came to 


Germany 20 years ago. “Europeans 
whn have been here longer enjoy 
more rights than those from outside 
the |EU1, such as Turks and Yugo- 
slavs, who feel frustrated because 
they are excluded from any role in 
society." 

What worries many experts is the 
persistent difficulty of integrating 
successive generations of foreign- 
ers. especially Germany's 2 million 
Turks, who feel alienated from the 
local culture where they were horn 
and raised, yet also have no affinity 
for their parents' homeland. 

“Even if born and raised here, 
even if you study and speak Ger- 
man, you are always considered a 
foreigner," said Manuel Parrondo. 
38, a computer systems analyst who 
is president of the city’s foreigner 
advisory board. He was born in 
Spain and came to Germany when 
he was 2 years old, yet still has not 
acquired a passport. 

“Germans think foreigners are 
milking their welfare system but this 
is a myth," lie said. “We are active 
professionals — nurses, doctors, 
hankers and lawyers — not jobless 
people looking fora handout." 

Many economists argue that de- 
veloping a sound Immigration policy 
will be one of the most important 
tasks of the next government. 
Within 20 years, there will be two 
workers for every retiree in Ger- 
many. Unless immigrants fill the 
generational void caused by the low 
German birth rate, the country’s 
vaunted social market economy 
with its generous welfare provisions 
could crumble. 

But the rising tide of xenophobic 
incidents since Germany was re- 
united in 1990 is not just limited to 
the eastern part of the country. In 
Frankfurt’s most recent city elec- 
tions, 12 percent of the voters cost 
ballots for far right-wing parties that 
call for the expulsion of foreigners. 

"There is a fear that causes some 
ill-willed people to confuse all for- 
eigners with criminals, ” said Niko- 
laus Athanassiadis, a Greek-bom 
lawyer and. city council member 
who has lived here for nearly four 
decades. '‘Germans need’ to learn 1 
’ that foreigners want to contribute to 
a better way of fife here; It would be 1 
a sad place if Germany were only for 
the Germans:" > ' ■: ■ 


Kosovo Refugees Get Little 
Sympathy in Sarajevo 


Supporters of the extreme-right Notional Democratic party march in the eastern German city of RoBtock 
last weekend. A growing number of Germans are anti-immigrant photograph: rbnhard krause 

Germans Grapple With Race 


Peter Finn In Sarajevo 

H OLDING her 2-month-old 
daughter forward in her plead- 
ing arms, Dyzel Mkuul cried that 
her child only had spoiled milk to 
drink. “If we wanted to die of 
hunger, we would have stayed in 
Kosovo," said Minusi. 39, who fled 
the Serbian province four weeks 
ago with four of her five children. 
"We came here to save our children, 
but they are hungry." 

Dozens of men and women 
pressed around her as she talked, 
ripples of anger lifting from them in 
the cramped, fetid space. 

“Tile animals, the cows live better 
than this," shouted one. 

Sarajevo, the city that came to 
symbolize the plight of refugees, 
has a new refugee problem. Thou- 
sands of ethnic Albanians driven 
from their homes in Kosovo by Ser- 
bian forces have begun to show up 
in Bosnia, particularly Sarajevo, 
seeking help. 

And despite parallels between the 
current plight of the Kosovo Albani- 
ans and the recent history of the 
Bosnian Muslims, these latest 
refugees have found a cold heart in 
the city that tore at the world’s heart. 

‘They intend to make n ghetto of 
Sarajevo," said Beriz Belkic, the 
minister of refugees and social work 
for the Greater Sarajevo District, in 
an Interview with the local news- 
paper. "If the arrival of Albanians 
continues, Sarajevo will not be a 
city, but a peasant village. 1 ' 

The Office of the High Represen- 
tative. the West's chief civilian offi- 
cial in Bosnia, and the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees in Sara- 
jevo have publicly rebuked Bosnian 
authorities for their seeming indif- 
ference. 

"The refusal of the Bosnian and 
Sarajevo authorities to assist the 
Kosovars and cooperate with the 
U.N. is very disturbing," said Arianc 
Quentier, a spokeswoman for the 
Sarajevo office of (lie U.N. body. 

But the Bosnian authorities 
counter that their own refugee prob- 


lems after the war (hat devastated 
the country between 1992 and 1995 
are still too severe to be able to cope 
witli even more displaced people. 

"Bosnia 1ms more than 800,000 of 
its own refugees abroad, and within 
the country . . . there are around 
1.5 million displaced persons" said 
Nudzeim Recica, a deputy minister 
for refugees and social work at the 
federal level. “I wish Bosnia was a 
stale like Sweden or Germany, but 
unfortunately it is not." 

And Bosnian officials also said 
that the arrival of the Kosovo Alba- 
nians was jeopardizing the Sarajevo 
Agreement, signed earlier this year, 
in which the city agreed to promote 
the return of thousands of Croats 
and Serbs who fled during the Bosn- 
ian war. 

Western officials pointed out that 
it is hard to jeopardize sometliing 
that has been more resisted than 
implemented by Bosnian Muslim 
and city authorities. 

More than a quarter of a million 
Kosovo Albanians have been driven 
from their homes by a Serbian army 
offensive against ethnic Albanian 
separatists in Kosovo. Most of the , 
displaced people have hidden in 
Kosovo or fled into Albania, bul Iasi 
March others began to trickle in 
here by bus from Pristina, ihv 
Kusnvo capital. 

There are bus routes but effec- 
tively no border controls between 
Pristina and Pale, which is just over 
the mountains from Sarajevo in the 
Bosnian Serb Republic, one of the 
two autonomous entities within 
Bosnia. 

The refugees complained, how- 
ever, that they were harassed by 
Serb police both in Yugoslavia and 
the Bosuiun Serb Republic as they 
made their way to Sarajevo. 

By July up to l.OtX) Kosovo Alba- 
nians were arriving each month in 
Sarajevo, and so far tins month as 
many ns 1,500 refugees have ar- 
rived, officials said. Bosnian author- 
ities estimate that 10,000 Kosovo 
Albanians have now entered the 
country since March. 


Serb Hardliner Set to Win 


A S vote-counting neared com- 
I\ pletion and with Bosnian 
Serb President Biljana Plavsic 
heading toward defeat by a hard- 
line nationalist. Western officials 
last week began to assess the 
damage, saying the election bad 
dealt a severe blow to U.S.-led 
efforts to rebuild Bosnia into a 
multiethnic country, writes 
Peter Finn In Sarajevo. 

With the election of ultra- 
nationalist Nikola Poplasen as 
president of die Serb Republic 
and the likelihood that be will 
try to form an all-Serb govern- 
ment, the United StqteB and itB 
Western allies have lost not only 
their most prominent moderate 
Serb ally here, but also, some 
fear, a sense of direction In their 
efforts to end the bitter ethnic 
divisions created by the 1902- 
95 war. 

"It’s clearly a huge surprise, 
and it makes the goals of the < 
International community much 
more difficult to Implement, 0 one 
diplomat said. “I don’t think there 
is any option but to try and work 
with the new government If that-, 
falls, we have a real dilemma. 0 = ■ 

TVvo weeks ago, voters chose - 


the president and assembly of 
the Serb Republic, which was 
established as an autonomous 
entity within Bosnia along with 
the Musllm-Croat Federation' 
under the 1995 peace agree- 
ment reached in Dayton, Ohio, 
that ended the conflict 

Voters also elected represen- 
tatives to Bosnia's collective __ 
presidency one representative 
each from the coUntryfa'MusIim, 
Croat and Serb communities— 
as well as the national parlia- 
ment 

Plavsic was blessed by ® cam* 
paign visit from Secretary of 
State Madeleine K. Albright» 

handed control of the broadcas : 

electronic media to spout her 


party ane uuu , 

promise of billions of dollars in 
Western economic aid. She was 
supposed to be a shoo-in. 1 

Instead, with most of the vo® 8 
counted, she was headed for ' 
certain defeat. Western officials 

said. The Organization 1 for 
Security and Cooperation in'. 
Europe, which ran the election 
. and Is supervising the co«nl , ! 
u a t moi.ub Tirin not be an* 
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In Gaza, Peace Has Brought Only Poverty 



Palestinian police In Gaza City bent back demonstrators of the Islamic Hamas group. Support for the 
militant grout) Increasing as hopes for prosperity' fade c H otv-k\r,vph adsi haw 


Lee Hockatader In Qaza City 

I N GAZA'S Jabalya Refugee 
Camp, a slice of real estate 
twice as crowded as Manhattan 
and scarred with rancid fields of 
garbage, Hussein Radwan counts as 
one of the lucky ones. He has a job. 

Granted, the work Isn’t much. 
Radwan spends six days a week 
bent over a sewing machine in a 
sweatshop whose single concession 
to comfort is an overhead fan that 
stirs the thick summer air. For a 
12-hour day stitching together 
denim skirts, he makes $5.40— just 
45 cents an hour. 

But with well over a third of 
Gazans looking for work, Radwan 
knows better than to complain. “In 
this job 1 can learn new skills," the 
17-year-oid Palestinian said tactfully. 
“Things could be worse." 

For many Palestinians, they are. 
And that has come as a bitter shock 
to people here who were certain 
that the 1993 Oslo accord with Is- 
rael would deliver at least a measure 
of prosperity along with its promise 
of peace. 

Instead, most Palestinians have 
gotten poorer since the peace agree- 
ment was signed five years ago this 
month. Incomes, buying power and 
private investment have plunged 
while the numbers of families living 
in poverty have swelled. 

That is particularly true in Gaza, a 
140-square-mile strip of sand, sun- 
scorched apartment blocks and 
squalid refugee camps stretched 
along the Mediterranean Sea. 

U was Gaza's Jabalya Refugee 
Camp that gave birth to the intifada, 
the 1987-93 uprising against the 
Israeli occupation. But the mood 
today in Jabalya, if anything, is 
meaner and more sullen than in the 
adrenalin-charged days of the 
intifada, when a generation of 
teenagers came of age In daily battle 
with tiie Israelis, residents say. 

Now, the Israeli soldiers have 
withdrawn from most of Gaza, leav- 
ing rising poverty, crowding and bit- 
terness in their wake. 

"The economic situation in Gaza 
has deteriorated dramatically in the 
years of peace, which is a very 
strange phenomenon,” said Khaled 
Abdel-Shafl, a Palestinian economist 
who sits on the Gaza City council. 
At first there was a lot of talk of 
Gaza becoming the Singapore of the 
Middle East That's why, to a great 
extent, people supported the peace 


agreement, which in many ways is n 
bad deal for the Palestinians. They 
hoped at least the economic situa- 
tion would improve." 

The fear is that Palestinians will 
give up on the fraying Middle East 
peace process as their hopes for 
prosperity fade. Already, support is 
inching higher for Sheik Ahmed 
Yassin, founder and spiritual lender 
of the militant Islamic group Hamas, 
according to polls. K peace means 
impoverishment, some Palestinians 
say, why should they support it? 

The question Is all the more apt 
given the benefits the Oslo accord 
haB brought to Israel. Although the 
Israeli economy lately has hit a 
rocky patch, with joblessness creep- 
ing toward 10 percent. It boomed in 
the mid-1990s. Most Israelis are bet- 
ter off now than they were when Is- 
raeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
and Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat 
shook hands at the White House 
five years ago; 

The same cannot be said for 
Palestinians, however, especially in 
Gaza. 

"The Palestinian economy is in 
crisis . . . measured not just in terms 


of declining income but also of de- 
clining hope." Stuart li. liizcnsial. 
U.S. undersecretary of slate, told nn 
Israeli audience in June. “We are at 
risk of diminishing the constituency 
for pence, not only among the public 
at large but increasingly among 
Palestinian business people." 

To understand one of the reasons 
why the Palestinian economy has 
nose-dived, it is helpful to pay a pre- 
dawn visit to the Erez Crossing, one 
of the few transit points between Is- 
rael and the Gaza Strip. 

At 5 a.in., a half-moon still hangs in 
the purplish sky, but the rush for the 
exits already has been on for an hour. 
Swarms of men walk briskly to the 
Israeli security check. About 50,000 
Palestinian workers, half of them 
from Gaza, cross into Israel proper 
every day to work in fields, factories, 
homes and gardens. By Palestinian 
standards, their wages are good — 
two or three times more than they 
could earn for a day's work in Gaza. 

Yet the number of Palestinians 
authorized to work in Israel is down 
by half from a decade ago. From 
Gaza, it has fallen by two-thirds. 

Beginning with the intifada, Israel 


slashed the number of Pak-sl iuian 
workers il admitted each tiny. While 
the government gradually has eased 
up in the Inst two years by 1 landing 
out more work permits, it has not 
math? up for the lost earnings. 

Whal's more, sporadic Israeli clo- 
sures of Gaza and the West Bunk, in 
response to Palestinian terror at- 
tacks. prompted Jewish-owned busi- 
nesses to seek a more reliable 
supply of labor. That led Israel's pre- 
vious government to admit a huge 
influx of foreign workers, many of 
them from Romania and other East 
European countries. 

The result; dwindling demand for 
Palestinian workers and less cash 
coming into Gaza's economy, where 
incomes are already half those of 
the West Bank — and a tenth those 
in Israel. 

“Savings are gradually being 
exhausted," said Abdei-Shafi. the 
city council member. "People are 
selling their valuables. [Foreign] 
assistance compensates somewhat 
for a drop In private savings, but It 
won’t go on forever." 

Palestinian and foreign analysts 
also have blamed Israeli policies for 


deaths In immigrant families, and 
adolescents reportedly have fewer 
mental health problems and are less 
likely to engage in risky behaviors', 
such as abuse of drugs or alcohol, 
early sexual activity and delin- 
quency Or violence. • ■ 

' "These findings are unexpected 
because these families are more 
likely to live in poverty,” according 
to the report In addition,' the Immi- 
grant families are less likely to have 
heal Hi Insurance or receive regular 
medical care, and some face in- 
creased risks of specific illnesse$ 
such as drug-resistant tuberculosis, 
the study found. 

Whatever initial advantage they 
have, However* tends to deteriorate 
the longer immigrant families are In 
the United' States 'and'frora one gen- 
eration to the next - 1 ■ 

' In one of the most ‘surprising 
findings, the report cited a nitinber 
of studies ‘that show significantly 
lower rated of Infant 1 mortality and 
low-blrthWeight 1 babies among itn- 
lnigrant mothers than nmorig U.S.- 


the isolation of Gaza residents from 
their natural economic partners, the 
1.7 million Palestinians in the West 
Bank. Some 16,000 Palestinian busi- 
nessmen — from Gaza and the West 
Bank — have permits to enter Israel 
every day, but only 800 are allowed 
to travel freely between Gaza and 
the West Bank. 

The Oslo peace accords offered a 
blueprint lor what amounted to a 
free-trade zone between Israel and 
the West Bank and Gaza. But what 
has evolved in practice is very differ- 
ent. Israel does not charge duty on 
products from Gaza or the West 
Bank, but its stringent security 
checks result in delays, higher trans- 
port costs and uncompetitive goods. 

“I’ve seen them X-ray Ice cream 
in the summer, taking it out of the 
truck box by box," said Salem 
Ajiuni, nn American economist 
working for the United Nations in 
Gaza. “I've seen eggs scanned by 
meral detectors." 

According to Eizenstat, Palestin- 
ian entrepreneurs have complained 
it is chenper to ship goods from the 
West Bank to Venice than from the 
West Hank to Gtizn. As a result. 
Gaza makes do with more expen- 
sive goods produced in Israel. 

"Now we are living in a very bigli- 
seeurily jail." said Awiii Hash am. 
who owns a business Mini makes 
and sell* office fui'ii i I tire in Ga/a 
City. “We live in a very closed area, 
paving every penny we have fur 
electricity, water, a place to livi. . This 
jail is the responsibility of both sjiU-s 
— the Palestinian Amhurily ami 
Israel. They put us in Hi is situation." 

At no point in recent history — iml 
before Israel captured Gaza in ltV>7 
and began its military (■ccupaliuii. 
nor after, including since Israel with- 
drew its troops from Gaza fom- years 
ago and the Palestinian Authority 
look over — has Gaza had an eco- 
nomic development plan. Lackiivg 
natural resources, Gaza languished 
as a supplier of cheap labor to Israel. 

That was supposed to change 
after Israel and the Palestinians set a 
course toward peace in 1993. Mar- 
riott made plans to build a 20i>rooin 
hotel, an investment of $80 million 
that would showcase Gaza's spectac- 
ular beach. Calvin Klein expressed 
interest in building a factory. 

But private investors became 
scarce as the peace process began 
to fray. Marriott froze its hotel plan. 
Calvin Klein seemed to disappear. 

“For years we were asleep and 
dreaming of the future and our free- 
dom " said Hasham. “And suddenly 
we woke up to see the future as it is. 
And it's not so good.” 


born mothers of thfe same ethnic 
arid soda! class: The lower totes 
held true for different ethnic groups 
despite the greater access of U.S.- 
born mothers to prenatal care, the 
'report said. "• 

While stopping short of definitive 
explanations for What if called ah 
"epidemiological paradox," the re- 
port suggested Immigrant mothers 
are less likely to smoke or use alco- 
hol or drugs and might hAve health- 
ier dtets and stronger family bonds 
than worprti who have been in the 
country longer. ’ 

’Of particular doncern, the study 
said, h* 6 children from 12 countries 
that accotint for half the children in 
immigrant families In the' United. 
States: ’ Mexico, 1 ' El' Salvador, 
Guaferriala, Nicaragua, Haiti, . Hon- 
duras, the ! ; Dominican Republic, 

. Cambodia, LaOs.Thailarid.Vietnam 
and the former Soviet ynloh, The 
negative efforts ' of a&ltallatian 
deem "to- be particularly strong 
tihtohg ; those grioti p», researchers 
found.*'' ■ 1 11 '• > 


Health Declines for Immigrant Children 


5|amBranlg|n 


H GSP1TE generally higher 
Poverty rates, children in Immi- 
grant families tend to be healthier 
Jan those of U.S.-born parents, but 
ne immigrant Children's health de- 
fHorates the longer they remain In 
, nc ‘ United -States- and assimilate 
™o American life, according to a 
new national study released this 
month. 

The 27 b page report by an expert 
P«ne[ of researchers analyzed 
^rental surveys and a wide variety 
. 0 , health and social statistics 
^jeachltsconcluslons.-. ■ 

, e reasonsfor the deterlo- 
. n S health of immigrant children 
ftot fully dear,- members of -the 
pane ' ““I outside sociologists 
the decline -to a negative 
/m Q f assimilation In which 

^ the children oflmml- 
gotten abandon the relatively 


healthy diets, discipline and protec- 
tive family structures that their fam- 
ilies arrived with and adapt the 
lifestyle of a poor American “under- 
dass." . 

'The McDatialdlzation* of f, the 
world is not necessarily progress 
when It comes to nutritious diets," 
said Ruben Rumbaut, a sociologist 
whose work was 'died in the study 
by the National Research' Council 
and the Institute of Medicine. 

Children who are immigrants 
themselves or have immigrant par- 
ents total 14 million across the coun- 
try, accounting for one of every five 
people under 18-and making up the 
fastest-growing '’segment of -the 
youth population- Since 1990,' their 
numbers 'have- grown seven tildes 
faster than- children- of 1 U.S.-born 
parents,- } -■ ■■ ' 1 '' i ' 1 ' 1 

' Thek' health status la becoming 
an' increasingly vital concern, not 
orily to medical professionals but td 


a nation whose baby-boom genera- 
tion will be relying on this young 
population to support them. ‘ - 

The ' report' indicated a broad 
array of factors might explain the 
health status of immigrant children. 
Recent immigrants lend to eat more 
unprocessed foods, such as fruits, 
grains and. vegetables, and they 
tend hvhave strong, two-parent fam- 
ilies and maintain social taboos that 
discourage smoking and thinking 
by women; researchers said. I i; 

' They also might be healthier fo 
begin with becauae they come from 
a- hardy; “self-selected group” will- 
ing to try making a new life in a 
foreign land. "• 1 

' 1 The panel found ' children ' in 
Immigrant 1 families experience 
fewer short- and long-term' health 
problebi8 and‘ fewer accidents' and 
injuries than do children of U.S.- 
born parents. It also found fewer 
W-birthweight babies and Infant 
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Frances Stead Sellers 

THE FALL OF A SPARROW 
By Robert Hellenga 
Scribner. 460pp. $25 

O N AUGUST 12. 1980. a terrorist 
bomb exploded in r busy north- 
ern Italian railroad station, leaving 
85 people dead and more than 200 
wounded. 

Robert Hellenga has chosen this 
harrowing jvn 1-lift- event as the 
frmiulatkiu tor his remarkable sec- 
ond novel. The Fall Of A Sparrow 
eh ron ieles the "concentric rings of 
stones” thiil spread like ripples on a 
ixj»d from such a singular event 
through the family of a fictional 
American student. Cookie Wood- 
hull, the bombing’s Stilh victim, 
didn’t die immediately. She 
survived the blast for several excru- 
ciating days, lying armless and 
charred beyond recognition in nn 
intensive care unit. Hellenga picks 
up her family’s story six years after 
the explosion. 

The girl's father and the novel’s 
protagonist is Alan “Woody” VVood- 
iiull, a learned, well-intentioned and 
weak-willed classicist who leaches > 
at St. Clair College, a small liberal 
arts school in Illinois. Hellenga 
mixes the comic and the cata- 
strophic, the ridiculous and the sub- 
lime to capture difficult truths about 
the nature of human resilience — 
and what it means to move on. 

Six years on, the tragedy's fallout 
Is palpable. Woody's wife seeks 
refuge first in madness and then in 
religion, finally accepting that the 
slaughter was an act of God, as sim- 
ply inexplicable as a deadly tidal 
wave or a bolt of lightening. 

But Woody sees it all quite differ- 
ently. He has known all along that 
the blast was calculated, that the 
bomb was carried tu the station and 
carefully placed where it would do 
the most damage — beneath a seat 


in the second-class waiting room on 
a busy August holiday. He also 
knows that the woman who stashed 
it there was about Cookie's age. The 
young terrorist's arrest in Argentina 
and her imminent extradition to 
Italy for trial precipitates the novels 
action — and Woody's determina- 
tion to begin a vita nriova, a new life. 

New beginnings are hard, 
though. Hanna!) and Woody have 
separated after almost 30 years of 
marriage. Their two younger 
daughters have now left home, leav- 
ing Woody struggling to continue 
teaching and most of all to find 
meaning — and love — in life again. 

It’s an uphill battle. Good Guten- 
berg man that lie is. Woody does it 
all by the book, looking for guid- 
ance in the classics, just ns he con- 
sults literary oracles for advice on 
cooking, gardening and sex. He 
uses the great philosophical dilem- 
mas of The Odyssey to provoke 
debate about the nature of human 
existence in his classes, just as he 
turns (briefly) to his leading moral 
lights before sleeping will) one 
particularly promising student. 

This takes Hellenga into territory 
more familiar from David Lodge’s 
rambunctious satire — the realm of 
sexual harassment and college 
fund raising, And what, wonders 
Woody in turn, would Plato, Aristo- 
tle or C.S. Lewis make of it all? 

The old standbys don't provide 
Woody with the answers he needs. 
But. face-to-face with the person 
who murdered his child. Woody be- 
gins to look not to great thinkers 
but within himself for a means of 
coming to terms with her actions. 

Once in a while, when reality is 
too painful to bear, fiction can help 
us to explore the fragility of our 
human condition. This is such a 
book. With compassion and humor, 
it conveys a sense of certainty and 
ultimate faith that only the finest 
writing can achieve. 


See Venice and Die 


Adam Klrsch 

MISTLER'S EXIT 
By Louis Begley 
Knopf. 206pp. $22 

M ISTLER’S Exit, Louis Begley's 
fifth novel, is a gilded minia- 
ture. This is true of its subject 
matter: It is a novel of New York's 
wealthy professional elite, the latter- 
day counterpart to Edith Wharton's 
aristocrats. But it is equally true of 
Begley's style, which favors expert 
craftsmanship over ragged ener- 
gies, and of his view of life, which 
could best be described as Epi- 
curean: pleasure-loving, mature to 
the point of world-weariness, and 
decidedly unmetaphysical. 

These ore also the attributes of 
Thomas Mistier, whose "exit” from 
the world with an almost apathetic 
grace forms Begley’s subject 
Mistier Is an Ivy League-educated 
advertising tycoon somewhere in 
his sixties, who early on abandoned 
his literary ambitions for the more 
concrete attainments of the profess 
slonal world. Men who candidly 
admit, like Mistier, that "what l re- 
ally do is use power" are not often 
lovable, and indeed, we get the feel- 
ing that Mistier himself would not 
want such sympathy, especially 
from strangers. 

His cold confidence is not even 
shaken when, on the. first page of 
the novel he learns that he is drying 
of liver cancer. The news prompts 
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Letting rip . . . Giddins’s compendium swings from Dizzy Gillespie to Doris Day 

Taking It From the Top 
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only a trip to Venice, whose beauties 
he intends to sample one last time, 
When he arrives, he is surprised to 
find Una, a young photographer he 
met al a dinner party, waiting in his 
room; the inevitable affair follows. 
But we know that Mistier is a man 
of the world, with many infidelities 
under his belt, and the affair with 
Lina is explicitly not a final clutch at 
youth. Indeed, it is a lackluster and 
almost unwanted romance, as 
Mistier himself reflects: “The para- 
dox was amusing: that he, who had 
so little time, should have less and 
less inclination to seize the day.” In- 
stead, in keeping with his tempera- 
ment, he practices die cooler 
pleasures ofconnoisseurship: drink- 
ing good wines, visiting his favorite 
Titians, winding down canals to the 
best restaurants. 

Only towards the end does 
Mistier begin to lose fils compo- 
sure. And a chance meeting with his 
first love, a woman who inspired 
purer, more poetic feelings, forces 
him to confront a potential different 
life. But as Mistier cautions us, 
these reflections are "not purely a 
case of terminal sentimentality.” 

Begley U determined not to allow 
us the easy pleasures of feeling pity 
for, or moral superiority to. Mistier; 
rather, he forces us to accept 
Mistier on his own terms, his faults 
a necessary part of his achieve- 
ment Most likely Mistier — and 
Begley — would not have It any 
other way. 


Jonathan Yardley 

VISIONS OF JAZZ 
The First Century 
By Gary Giddins 
Oxford. 704pp. $39,95 

T HIS massive volume is a 
history of sorts of the first 
century of jazz. Of sorts, that 
is, because unlike Ted Gioia's The 
History Of Jazz, published (also by 
Oxford) a year ago, it does not 
strive to be encyclopedic, makes 
only perfunctory gestures toward 
strict chronology, and pays linger- 
ing, loving attention to certain musi- 
cians (Ethel Waters. Spike Jones, 
even Doris Day) not often granted 
space, much less admiration. In jazz 
criticism. Unlike The History Of 
Jazz, Visions Of Jazz is not a refer- 
ence book; rather, it is (to date, at 
least) the definitive compendium by 
the most interesting jazz critic now 
at work. 

As Giddins himself probably 
would be the first to acknowledge, 
this characterization seems far less 
complimentary than it is meant to 
be- There has been plenty of writing 
about jazz over the years, but 
precious little of it has been much 
good. Too often it is biased and 
contentious, or long on enthusiasm 
and short on knowledge, or caught 
up in the racial animosities and 
feuds that have afflicted Jazz, or — 
this, alas, more than anything else 
— simply unreadable. But Giddins 
knows his subject, his prose is inter- 
esting and graceful and his judg- 
ments are measured and fair. 

Giddins does most of his. writing 
for the Village Voice. Apparently he 
is comfortable with that publica- 
tion's reflexively leftist) politics, as 
expressions of it pop up from time 
to time (viz., his account of Duke 
Ellington's visit to the Nixon White 
House), but readers of different per- 
suasions — or those who feel, as 1 
do, that politics has no place in jazz 
or any other music — ■ can sail un- 
harmed through these blips. Where 
it really counts, Giddins sees jazz 
without blinders, whether political 
or racial or (a constant pitfall In jazz) 
stylistic. 

For me, as doubtless for numer- 
ous other lovers of jazz, Giddins has 


become the critic against whose 
opinions I measure my own. Not 
only are bis judgments lucid, but I 
often agree with them. Though he is 
more hospitable than I to the avant 
garde, our worlds of jazz have the 
same foundations: Louis Arm- 
strong, Duke Ellington, Count 
Basie, Fats Waller, Chick Webb, 
Jimmie Lunceford. Benny Good- 
man, Dizzy Gillespie, Gerry Mulli- 
gan, Billie Holiday, Stan Getz, the 
Modern Jazz Quartet. I find myself 
constantly hoping to be reaffirmed 
in my convictions when reading 
about his — which happens often 
enough to keep nte ever curious 
about what he will say next 

This, it seems to me. Is what the 
relationship between critic and 
reader should be. Agreeing with a 
critic one reads regularly is far less 
important than knowing the critic’s 
bed-rock convictions, quirks, strong 
points and weak ones. In my own, 
rather long lifetime of reading crit- 
ics, this has happened only rarely so 
the compliment is exceedingly high. 

Giddins sees jazz 
without blinders, 
whether political or 
racial or stylistic 

Although reviewing obligations 
required me to read Visions Of Jazz 
straight through, it is realty a book 
for dipping Into. If you are listening, 
say, to Miles Davis's “Miles Ahead” 
and If It is your good fortune to have 
a copy of Visions Of Jazz at hand, 
you will want to have a look at Us 
fine discussion of Davis. Not merely 
will you find an emphatic and 
persuasive analysis of that incompa- 
rably brilliant album. But even if, 
like me, you don't share Glddins's 
enthusiasm for Davis's later music, 
especially his attempts at “fusion" 
with rock, you will be sympathetic 
to his discussion of Davis's ever- 
restless musical curiosity and his 
passion for experimentation. 

Giddins is always smart, always 
interesting and occasionally down- 
right surprising, to wit "Bop, as ini- 
tially presented, was surely the 


most demanding virtuoso music , 
ever to lake root in (he American 
vernacular, much ns rock and roll, 
as initially presented, was very 
likely the most elemental Boili 
were soon compromised, for pre- 
dictably opposite reasons. What was 
naive, direct and simple in rock and 
roll gave way to worldly ambition: 
Increased technique, expanded . 
instrumentation, modern chords, 
seif-conscious lyrics. What was 
rigorous, absolute and unyielding in 
bop was toned down by impatience 
and exhaustion: fewer chords, 
steadier tempos, a firmer back beat, 
blues that felt like blues.” 

Reading along in a highly conver- 
sational collection of brief pieces 
about individual musicians and sud- 
denly coining across a passage such 
as that is an eye-opening experi- 
ence. Without laying out any grand 
theories, without pretense or 
pomposity, Giddins smoothly shuts 
gears and in so doing awakens one 
to tlie unexpected. He does the 
same in his lovely portraits of Gerry 
Mulligan (for him, obviously, as for 
me, a favorite), Thelonious MonK, 
Art Tatum and the Modern J* 22 
Quartet, in all of which he reaches 
beyond Ills immediate subject rna^ 
ter to consider broader questions 
about jazz and those who play it- 

Nothing that Giddins writes is 
“just” a profile of a musician or aw* 
cussion of a recording or live per far- 
mance; he always has 
else to say, as In his asides abou 
importance of foe three-mln 
recording limit to the shape of e o 
jazz (not an original point but in** 
here with particular acuity), the 
ratic role played by the recording 
companies themselves, 
essential relationship between n 
originality and white imitation. 

Unlike too many others inside me 
little world of jazz, Giddins has _ 
expansive, welcoming view of it, 
broad enough to embrace 
mary Clooney as well bb 
F itzgerald, Irving Berlin £ 

Duke Ellington. He undersea 
that jazz is American to foe core an 
that the very essence etto** 
heterogeneity. It may not “ ave Qf 
IntendS bs such, but 
Jazz is a celebration and reaffirm 
tion of precisely that. — 
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Learning to go 
the distance 


New technology means distance learners no longer 
feel they are on their own, says Michael Pitfield 


L ONG gone are the clays when 
distance learning meant iso- 
lated individuals struggling 
to complete their studies while 
dependent on the vagaries the 
postal system for feedback from 
their tutors. Developments in elec- 
tronic communication, the growth 
“f CD-Roms and the increasing 
importance attached to face-to-face 
contact for course participants 
means that the concept of distance 
learning has been transformed in 
recent years. 

Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the area of distance learning 
MBAs. Once thought of as the poor 
relation of MBA provision, they are 
now fully recognised as being main- 
stream. This is evidenced by the 
wet that the Association of MBAs 
lAmba) has, for some years, accred- 
ll ed the leading distance learning 
Programmes. 

wn n * y e ^ht distance learning 
1 'BAs of the 20 offered by schools 


in Britain meet Amba's demanding 
criteria: Aston. Durham University, 
Henley Management College, the 
Open University Business School, 
Warwick UnivorsiLy, Strathclyde 
University, Kingston University and 
Leicester University. 

Some of these schools, such as 
Henley and OUBS, have many thou- 
sands of students participating in 
their programmes ail around the 
world. In Henley's case it has more 
than 7,000 MBA students studying 
in more than 90 countries. 

The Amba Guide — a vital source 
of information on all MBAs — 
suggests that "gaining an MBA by 
distance learning usually takes 
approximately three years, but it is 
particularly suitable for internation- 
ally mobile executives who are 
unable to commit to fixed periods of 
study. 

One of the main advantages of 
distance learning Is foe immediate 
integration of your learning into the 


work place, a in I (his applic.ihiliiy h> 
work can make distance learning an 
allniciive prupusiiioii io sponsoring 
organisations." 

Such is the success of lliis a])- 
planch that sonic- big employers 
such ns IBM now prefer tu support 
their executives on distance learn- 
ing programmes rather than uii tra- 
ditional full-time MBAs. 

The speed uf developments in 
in formal km technology has con- 
tributed greatly to the rale of 
growth in distance learning MBAs, 
and Henley has been at the fore- 
front of these initiatives. The college 
pioneered the use of Lotus Notes ns 
a student support mechanism in the 
early 1990s. 

litus Notes allows students to 
exchange views, access databases, 
lake pari in discussions, ami com- 
municate with administrators and 
faculty regardless of time-zone and 
geographical location. It is also pos- 
sible to submit assignments by way 
of Lotus Notes and to receive feed- 
back from tutors, thereby reducing 
turnaround time and eliciting legi- 
ble feedback. 

Henley is now working with IBM 
to develop these processes further, 
particularly through foe use of 
Lotus Learning Space, a newly 
developed software “platform" for 
educational purposes. 

Advances in distance learning are 
not restricted to computer-based 
technology. The greater availability 


Make 


sure you weigh up the pros and cons 


lability meanB that indl- 
™Jun! students can structure 
««eir learning experiences to 
eet their personal needs and 
^instances. 

' Transportability Is vitally im- 
portant for executives on the 
Those whose jobs move 
mcountry to country over 
short periods of time 
MBA Programme 

‘'Distance learning MBA 


,ne3 increasingly can 
™ de opportunities for net- 
king between students in foe 
workshops and semi- 


nars, and through the Internet, 
Lotus Notes and video confer- 
encing. 

✓ Because executives are study- 
ing while they are working, they 
can immediately Integrate their 
studies with their work activi- 
ties. Indeed, many of the assign- 
ments and projects undertaken 
as part of distance learning 
MBA programmes require appli- 
cation to work, 

✓ Unlike attendance at tradi- 
tional full-time MBA pro-, 
grammes, participation in a 
distance learning course means 
that employment is not inter- 


rupted by extended study leave. 
✓ Given the challenges of 
completing such a self-paced 
learning experience, successful 
attainment of a distance learn- 
ing MBA is evidence of foe 
individual’s high degree of 
motivation and commitment. 
it A distance learning MBA 
programme can take longer than 
other methods of study. On 
average, a distance learning 
MBA will be completed in 
between three and four years, 
whereas full-time and part-time 
programmes can often be com- 
pleted in one or two. 




<>L video conferencing facilities and 
llic ikiinntir reduction in their costs, 
lins meitnl (lint this medium, tun, 
cun be used effectively for edu- 
cational purposes. Cable & Wireless 
runs au Ui-ctuuptuiy MBA Telecom- 
munications programme with Hen- 
ley which makes heavy use of video 
conferencing to link together pro- 
gramme participants and Lulnrs all 
over the wurid. 

lYufessur Ray Wild, principal of 
Henley, who has run conferences 
for this programme, explains that 
"video conferencing involves a quite 
different learning process for the 
students and calls for a significantly 
different approach on the part of the 
tutor to ensure Hint all participants 
have a good opportunity to join in 
discussion, understand what is going 
on and learn from the process" . 

Clearly, new leading channels are 
going to challenge business school 
faculty to adapt their teaching 
processes away from traditional pre- 
sentation towards mentoring sup- 
port, guidance and discussion. 

One of the key factors differenti- 
ating this newest generation of dis- 
tance learning programmes from 
their more primitive predecessors is 
the fact that most of the leading 
schools offering these programmes 
include a significant amount of face- 
to-face contact and personal support 
for students. 

Those aspects of the curriculum 
that can best be studied by indi- 


X Given the greater requirement 
for personal motivation and 
time management, and possible 
changes in the Individual's 
circumstances over three years, 
there is often a higher drop-out 
rate on distance learning 
programmes than on other 
courses. 

X Despite the Increasing 
provision of workshops, tutori- 
als and seminars, there is a 
smaller degree of face-to-face 
contact in a distance learning 
MBA programme. 

X An individual's geographic 
location may affect the level of 
support available. For example, 
there is limited provision of dis- 
tance learning programmes In 


*Video conferencing calls for a 
different approach on the part 
of the tutor to ensure everyone 
has a good opportunity to join 
in discussion* 

PHOTOGRAPH TREVOR MELTON 

viduals learning at (heir own pace 
are especially suited to distance 
learning processes. Other aspects 
such ns skills development, discus- 
sion of concepts, etc, benefit from 
fact- to -face communication. Most of 
the really good distance learning 
MBA programmes therefore in- 
clude significant opportunities for 
students lo participate in work- 
shops, seminars, tutorials and resi- 
dential weekends to complement 
their individually paced studies and 
lo enhance their skills base. 

This flexibility is extremely 
altiaclive tu the high-flying, busy, 
i nubile, international executive. 
Such managers, typically in Ihcir 
I ale-2* »s to niiildle-tfos and "| mu- 
son ii by their organisations, are 
highly c»*mputer-lii»TiiU‘ — these 
are tin- people you see with laptop 
I Vs i m plains and trains. 

Ihcir travel eoiiiiiiitint-nis ami 
demanding jobs mean that they 
have in fit their qualification studies 
around their work si-ln-dule and 
cannot afford the luxury uf regular 
commitment nr extended time away 
from the office. 

A distance learning MBA offers 
the perfect solution, in the case of 
the Henley MBA. such executives 
vail register for and undertake a 
starter workshop in one cuunlry, 
conduct their studies as they travel 
around, maintaining electronic con- 
tact with fellow students and the 
faculty, and can then receive sup- 
port. guidance and participation In 
further workshops. 

Distance learning is certainly not 
an easy option. While it can be un- 
dertaken by students at their own 
pace, this method of study requires 
enormous application as well ns 
support from the various “stake- 
holders" surrounding the individ- 
ual. the most important of whom are 
the manager's employer and his or 
her family. 

• During September, Henley Man- 
agement College Is organising a 
technology feature, accessible through 
its website http://www.henley.ac.uk 
which enables visitors to test elec- 
tronic support mechanisms for Hen- 
ley's distance learning MBA 
programme. 

Michael Pitfield la director of 
corporate affairs al Henley 
Management College 


the United States and Australia, 
and computer facilities and 
telecommunications links can 
be unreliable or non-existent In 
parts of Africa, 

X Given the success of some of 
the top distance learning MBA 
programmes, others have now 
sprung up. One disadvantage of 
this is that there can be incon- 
sistency in the quality of course 
materials between various pro- 
grammes, and potential stu- 
dents are advised to investigate 
the nature of Buch programmes, 
the quality of their materials and 
the degree of accreditation 
awarded by' institutions such ns 
Amba. 

Michael Pitfield 
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WIN A FREE COPY OF 
THE DIRECTORY OF MBAS 


THE BRADFORD MBA 


The Directory of Mil A v, ISI5N 1 86149 020 8, is* tmiilable ui 
all ^oo(f bookshops, orclirccUy from flic publi.slii'is, ill £14.95. 




Z Advance your career at a Jga 
leading business school 


TTie Leeds MBAs: Accredited by ifte Association o / MftAs 
lm * MBA Ths Full-tlnw MBA (Flnanca) 

«if Full-lIm. MBA Steffi™ “* 

SS£ SSCL-. *• -*■ ^ 

The Leeds Masters Programmes In Business, Economics i finance 

MA Advert) ilng ft Marketing MA Human Riiowa 

MSe international Marketing Management 

Management MA Accounting & Finance 

MA Economics MA Economica & Finance 


[ For further Information please contact the MBA Office 
Id: *<>4 (0) 1 13 2332610 or fav 23343S5 
email: mbaenq Blubs leads atuk; or the Masterships Office 
tel: +44 (0) 113 2332613 fax: 2332640 
email; fee Stubs leeds.ac.uk; or write to us 

ai Postgraduate Admissions, Leeds 

University Business School. University of 
leeds. Leeds LS2 9JT. England. 
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Today’s managers are pulled 
In such diverse directions, a 
Flexible mode of study is 
essential. That's why, at 
Bradford, we'll produce a 
programme that’s tailored to 
your needs. Full-time, evening 
and open learning options 
give you the freedom to 
leam at your pace, not ours, 
with course lengths of 1 to 
6 years. And in addition to 
studying the Integrative 
core, you will choose the 


A 


6 most relevant electives from 
a range of over 30. to ensure 
your MBA complements your 
chosen career path. So. for 
a more flexible MBA, ialk to 
Bradford. After all. why study 
an MBA that hasn't studied 
you? For further information 
call +44 (0)127*1 234372 
(open learning). +44 (0)1274 
234373 (full-time) or +44 
(0)1274 234374 (evening). 


THE BRAD FORD MBA 


7 IT’S FLEXIBLE, 1 
SO YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE. 


The University of Bradford Management Centre, Emm Lane, Bradford BD9 4JL. 
West Yorkshire, UK. Fan: +44 (0)1274232311. http:ZAvvvw.brad ac.uk/actid/mBnceii/ 
email: G.H Barbour4ibradford.nc.uk 


BuhIuchr Schout Luirsmmc 
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Professional accreditation Is the onfy 
guarantee of quality of a business programme 

BSL Is the first business school In 
Europe to have full ACBSP accreditation 

Pragmatic business taught by current, 
successful business practitioners 
Business School Lausanne, PO Box 2200 , 

1002 Lausanne, Switzerland 
Ibl ++41 21 61 7 38 33 Fax ++41 21 61 7 38 37 
httpi//bsWaueanne.ch email: bsieiproirnk.oh 


1 MBA & MSe in M jHiavcmciil 

1 iiilbtimv 


P-.^oiUtigharo Business School has a long established reputation Tor 
,./,pt)Vkting high quality management education and its teaching has 
j'.ibwO; graded as ''excellent" by the Higher Education Funding 
A ■ 'CgMIjfcil for England (HEFCEl. 

( ! a challenging and innovative 12 month full-time MBA and 

MSe in Management which have been designed for individuals who 
' are looking for. 

■ A programme combining leading edge thinking with practical 
’ experience 

• Invaluable direct business experience working with networked 
| organisations on real projects, consultancy and research 

■ A dynamic learning environment, interacting and sharing 
experiences with other participants 

• Personal development and career planning ns an integral part of 

' |he programme with ail orientation course for intcmnlional students 

• State of the art learning facilities in die School’s new purpose 
( .built Bass Management Centre 

MBA - this is for experienced individuals wishing to successfully 
manage organisations nt a senior level 

. MSe In Management - is primarily for recent graduates nnd may be 

. convened to an MBA following appropriate management experience 

• Por further Information pienso contact Julian Overton on 44 (0)113 
948 6198, or e-mail: juli3n.overtonOniu.ac.uk 
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Nottingham 
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School 
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Mistresses of the Master’s programme 


The number of women doing MBAs is on the 
increase but there is still some way to go before they 
take their full quota of places, writes Susan Miller 


O BTAINING an MBA quali- 
fication is a challenging 
task. Among oilier things, 
pu need determination, energy, 
commitment and stamina. You need 
to be aware that there will be many 
nights when the midnight oil burns 
brightly, and you will have to be 
ready to make personal sacrifices, 
u hobbies, sports interests and 
weekend activities are foregone in 
die interests of finishing the next as- 
signment. 

| If you opt to study part-time while 
ii'vntinuing to hold down a job, as 
I many students do, you will have to 
1 balance (juggle is perhaps the more 
# word) the demands of the 
vourse. home and family life, and a 
.irecr. 

All this applies equally to both 
•ole and female students. But 
■omen are still under-represented 
■n many MBA programmes. Each 
j-ar, of the 10.000 individuals who 
-ccessfiilly complete an MBA in 
> UK. only about a quarter arc 
•'■men. Although this proportion 
‘bitten steadily rising there is still 
-'me way to go before women take 
• tir full quota of places on MBA 
•'■lines. 

1% is this? No one doubts that 
''men are capable uf the intellect 
ml challenge- of the degree, nor 
■uld anyone argue that they lack 
drive and determination to 
^reed. 

Some of the reasons may well be 
’ to with finance — after all, an 
’•IBA does not come cheap and 
fl'/ugh the financial rewards may 
"aw later as earning power in- 
•Teases. women’s pay still lags be- 
1 N men’s in many sectors. This 
It harder to save to pay fees, 
'M/or to take the time out to study 
year for most UK full-time 
"Arses, two years for part-time pro- 
?®imes). 

And again, although things are 
finitely improving, women may 
^ be in the kinds of positions that 
^ sponsorship from employers 
7 easiest route financially for 
luc ky ones — readily forth- 
■''ffling. 

. ^ ^m funding the course, 
"j i doubts about whether or not to 
> '^kke 311 MBA may be to do 
^ng unsure of exactly what 
^qualification can offer. While 
v*- 0 * MBA being the pass- 
rj? ^stant and meteoric career 
■itj n S ^ 0U M he quickly dis- 
^ ^ the degree does offer the 
■* to team new skills and get 
fhe latest manage- 

■^hhinking. 

.. et haps more Importantly, it pro- 
' s an opportunity to reflect on 
experience (one’s own and that 



of others on the course) to generate 
insight and understanding. 

As a result it is very Important 
that the institution offering the 
course attracts high-calibre partici- 
pants who possess wide experience 
at the appropriate senior level. A 
good MBA course should therefore 
equip you with the capacity for true 
life-long learning that goes beyond 
the specific management tools and 
techniques currently available. 

This is of direct relevance to both 
men and women, but as one recent 
female graduate pointed out: 
‘Women’s careers are often untidy, 
characterised by a lack of sequence, 
jumping around in response to 
tnarringe, children and family 
relocation. An MBA qualification 
allows women to fast-track across 
this pattern, giving a structured ex- 
perience on which to build a future 
career." 

Tlie MBA can therefore help the 
individual in organising and making 
sense of past experience — nnd the 
experience of managing the com- 
plex and shifting demands of home 
and family life must count ns n lr- 
vanl here — while preparing for 
future challenges, in both career 
ami personal spheres. 

Perhaps the most obvious 
apparent constraint on women 
taking the plunge is the perception 
that women's significant domestic 
responsibilities may constrain the 
time available to study. With tradi- 
tional gender divisions breaking 
down in some areas this may be 
more myth than reality. Men. too, 
have homeeare responsibilities, be it 
to children or elderly relatives, and 
all participants need to take account 
of the potential strain on home and 
family life. 

But a balance can be achieved. 
Indeed, doing an MBA need not 
prohibit the extension of the family. 
One student, a chartered accoun- 
tant currently studying part-time for 
the Durham MBA, has a challeng- 
ing hiU-time position with KPMG — 
who have sponsored her studies — 
as well as having three sons under 
six years of age. During her first 
year of study she give birth to a 
daughter while continuing to 
achieve very high grades in her as- 
signments. 

She explained her situation: “1 
have bad to be extremely organised 
in my approach to my studies . . . 
early completion of assignments 
rather than a last-minute rush has 
proved to be essential. 1 have a very 
supportive employer, husband, par- 
ents and parents-in-law, without 
| whom I would not have been able to 
! undertake the course. 

One of the difficulties is that I 




‘Women’s directs are often untidy, jumping uround in response tu 
marriage, children and family relocation' pi-okoraph neilm'.'nns 


still adopt the traditional female role 
in the home with regard to looking 
after the children, managing the 
household and taking responsibility 
for nil domestic matters — the assis- 
tance of my parents and parents-in- 
law has allowed me to balance these 
tasks." 

What really matters is that 
prospective students obtain a realis- 
tic picture of what commitments 
studying for an MBA will involve. At 
Durham, part-timers should antici- 
pate on average about 12-1 ti hours a 
week of study time, in addition to 
class sessions. 

Recognising that supportive rela- 
tionships are crucial to the success- 
ful completion of an MBA 
programme, Durham encourages 
participants to bring along partners 
to its Open Days, so that they can 
hear for themselves what the MBA 
is about and ask questions. 

Good planning and time manage- 
ment are essential skills that all 
MBA students — along with man- 
agers — must have, or quickly 
develop. It does help if you are or- 
ganised. The institution also needs 
to help by giving as much notice as 
possible of all teaching and assess- 
ment dates. 

At Durham the part-time course 
is taught on Friday and Saturday. 

The purpose 
of the outdoor 
development 
weekend run by 
Durham University 
Is to help students 
learn more about 
each other, and 
about themselves 


This makes it inure likely trial child- 
care can be shared with partners, 
for example. For those Irving in per- 
suade employers to sixmsor them it 
means that they only lose one work- 
ing day in the week, and that tl\e 
employer has the immediate benefit 
of new learning. 

But flexibility is also necessary, 
and the fact that for the first year of 
Durham's part-time course partici- 
pants are divided into two parallel 
groups means that class-hopping is 
possible if emergencies arise. 

T HERE was a time when the 
stereotype of the MBA 
graduate was that of a 
thrusting, arrogant and aggressive 
individual — usually male. How 
close this portrayal is to the truth 
should not concern us here; none 
the leas it is fair to say that some 
programmes are more competitive 
titan others. While there is still 
competition to gun acceptance to a 
good MBA course, how much inter- 
student competition there may be 
once the programme has begun 
needs to be considered. 

One female student admitted to 
worries before joining her course: 
“la it going to be packed out with 
30-something lads who were on the 
fast track?" However, she was re- 
assured once she had begun her 
classes, commenting afterwards 
that "the apprehension for many 
women when contemplating an 
MBA is that it will be fiercely com- 
petitive". While this is true up to a 
point — and rightly so if the degree 
is to retain credibility — business 
schools in the UK have learned to 
embrace a variety of learning styles 
and topics. 

An example of this is the outdoor 
development weekend, a compo- 
nent which Is included early on in 
the course at Durham. Its purpose 
is to help students learn more about 
each other, and themselves, 
through a weekend of outdoor activ- 
ities in the Lake District 


It is intended to be challenging 
but fun. Very often such courses are 
perceived to be tests of physical 
endurance, requiring strenuous 
physical capabilities. Durham has 
worked particularly hard to ensure 
this is not the case. Hie nature of 
the weekend is such that everyone 
can fully contribute, whatever their 
gender or nge. 

The lesson, for both women and 
men, is to look carefully at provider 
institutions. Not all MBAs are of the 
same quality, so they need to ensure 
that the programme is accredited by 
Aniba (the Association of MBAs), 
which benchmarks MBAs in the UK 
and Europe. More than this, they 
need to make sure the ethos of (he 
programme is compatible with ihetr 
requirements. 

Prospective students nlso need to 
look carefully at the amount and 
type of support they are given once 
on the programme. What academic 
and administrative support is of- 
fered? Do students get a personal 
tutor? llnw far aTe student support 
groups encouraged? What is the 
help available to manage tin- exit 
from the programme in terms uf cu 
reer guidance, job applications, nol- 
wurkiug? 

Particularly iiupuriimt arc the 
arrangements fur helping overseas 
students settle down, find nccent- 
modaiion and generally cope with 
culture change. Hen: a university* 
wide international office can be 
invaluable in helping slut leu is cope 
with the adjustments necessary i» 
undertaking learning in a different 
environment. This may be particu- 
larly important for some wuineit 
coming from cultures where fomaV 
independence is not taken for 
granted. 

All the above factors are critical in 
helping participants to get real value 
and enjoyment from the experience. 
The only way to find out more is to 
talk to someone involved with the 
programme that you are thinking of 
attending. Most institutions are only 
too happy to discuss these issues 
with interested callers. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to 
would-be MBAs is the confidence to 
go ahead and apply. Again botli 
sexes may suffer from self-doubt, 
wondering if they will be able to 
cope with the rigours of the course. 
However, sometimes women’s expe- 
rience In the workplace may serve 
to increase their worries. 

A female graduate remarked; "In 
the 1980s as managing director in a 
male dominated business sector I 
was never (or rarely) treated with 
the same respect as my male coun- 
terparts. 

"As the 1990s have progressed, 
very little has changed because 1 
did not have a relevant qualification 
to match my experience, therefore 1 
felt I lacked credibility . . . [This is| 
no longer so." 

"If (you arel prepared to work 
hard you will get the rewards, there- 
fore I would encourage women to 
undertake an MBA — after all, If I 
can do it, then so can they." 

An MBA is challenging, but it 
should be er\joyable. It will certainly 
help your personal development 
and it should enhance your career 
prospects. Good management is 
about a blend of skills and insights. 
Women have these capabilities — if 
they want the qualification, they 
need to think about applying for the 
course. 

Dr Susan Millar is director of the 
part-time MBA at Durham University 
Business School 
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Nothing but the best 


Intcrncdon with fellow students can be invaluable in terms of 
networking and swapping ideas photograph Brian harrison 


A business school should 
not just offer the right 
disciplines, it should also 
make learning fun, writes 

Richard Whittington 

A BOUT 9,000 young man- 
agers begin MBA degrees 
every year in Britain, 
while in the United States the num- 
ber is 100.000. By the time today’s 
young executives reach top man- 
agement positions, they will be 
competing with a worldwide popula- 
tion of MBA graduates numbering 
several million. 

The right business school will 
provide the student with the right 
dulls, the right networks and the 
right access to blue-chip careers, 
allowing him or her to get ahead in 
this competitive world. But the right 
business school should also give its 
students something more — the 
MBA should be an opportunity for 
new challenges, great friendships 
and careful reflection on what 
it means to be a professional 
manager. 

There are about 110 MBA pro- 
grammes in Britain. In the US there 
arc* 255 "accredited” MBA pro- 
gram mes ns well as a large number 
of other courses. In addition there is 
a choice of excellent English-speak- 
ing or bilingual business schools in 
France, Holland, Spain, Italy and 
Switzerland, and I he same is true of 
Hong Kong, SingajK>rc and India. 
With such a wide range of choice 


on offer to the prospective student, often bus 
some pointers as to how to find the their fulii 
beat course for each individual's salisfacloi 
needs. I'm sure, would be most their cun 
welcome. family or; 

Let’s start with the educational courage 

packages that are currently nvnll- study, 
able. Traditionally. MBAs are slruc- But tin 
lured in terms of full-lime, one- or seen as a 
two-year courses, but now a range MBAs ar 

of part-time options — evenings or being loo 
weekend, distance-learning, modu- needs of 

lar, executive, consortium or multi- offer a 

modular — are available. quallficnti 

The part-time variants ail have options h 
the virtue of “earn-as-you-learn” — interactioi 
there is no sudden drop in income, Many of i 
you keep your job 

, ': d .. yo .“.T.i w L y There is a choice 


what you learn in 

of excellent 
mbas C rn bilingual bu 


mbas C r£ bilingual business 
iS'Sr.-SEB schools based In 
Europe and Asia 

high-flyers. 

Employers often sponsor man- more often 
agers on other part-time variants, of children 
viewing MBA courses as a way to new respoi 
train and retain their best stalf. tance-learnl 
Managers anticipating job moves dr>i|Hiu( rat 
over the course of their studies will ci-cd fin per 
want to have a mulli-mude option. The full- 
perhaps beginning on a lucal typically im 
evening MBA but then proceeding in the US. u 
on to a distance- lean ling variant as one year in 
llieir job lakes them to other pai ls world, 
of tile country or overseas. Fur the i 

The part-lime MBA option is 


often best for managers who stt 
llieir future in terms of steady and 
satisfactory career progression with 
their current employer and whos? 
family or similar responsibilities di* 
courage the gamble of full-time 
study. 

But the part-time option con be 
seen as a second-best. Consortium 
MBAs are sometimes accused of 
being loo focused on the particular 
needs of sponsoring companies to 
offer a genuinely transferable 
qualification. Distance-learning 
options inevitably lose the intense 
interaction with fellow students. 
Many of the best business schools 
offer limited part- 

choice *‘ me °P rtans ° r 

none at all. 

| Part-time isn’t 

easy either. The 

jsiness iff*"* 

usually take around 

sad in *"« 

stress of studying 
| Acta evenings and week- 

1 ends for the first 

lime for 10 years or 

more often coincides with the birth 
of children and promotion tu major 
new responsibilities. On some dis- 
tance-learning programmes the 
dp>|Kiu( rate in the first year cm cs- 
Cecil fit i percent. 

The full-time MBA preigramiii'- 
typically invulvcs Iwn years *.»1 study 
in the US. nlilmugh it is usually mil} 
one year in uinsi of tin* rest of tin- 
world. 

Fur the ambitious and upwardly 
continued on page 5 




THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
IN LONDON (AUL) 

A VL offers the following fuU-t'me/pnrUtlme/exterml 
degree programs 

1) ACCELERATED (3 YEARS) Bachelor of Business Administi atlon(BBA) 
in Accounting, Banking, Finance, Hofei Management, International Trade, 
Marketing, Management etc. 

2) ACCELERATED (3 YEARS) BS in Computer Information Systems 
OR in Computer Science. 

3) M BA/PhD in Accounting, Administration, Banking, ManagemenLFmance, 
Hotel Management, International Trade, Marketing, Human Resources 
Management and Mass communications etc. 

4) MS/PltD in Computer Information Systems OR in Computer Science. 

5) MS/PhD in Telecommunications. 

6) MA in Middle East studies, Islamic studies, MEd, M Music, M Engg, MS, 
LLM in International, Company, Criminal justice law and PhD program 
in various subjects. 

7) * Short Computer Training Courses (1-5 days) in C ++ programming, 

Visual Basic Programming, Net working, Project Management and SPSS. 

| H)* English Language for foreign students. 

* i f sufficient number of enrolments, 

DEGREE PROGRAMS FEE(|998-99) 

Full- rime; £ 4300 per year External /part-time: £ 2500 per year 

Short t vurscs fees is different from the abo ve 

f THE REGISTRAR, AUL, 97-101 Seven sisters Rond, London N7 7QP,UK 
Telephone: +44-171-263 2986 Fax: +4-4-1 7J -281 2815 

Hukb- ukbiisines5.com OR infp(fl v nul.eriii 


www.aul.edu 

Please write for a catalog or call for further information 

The nt'H res i underground station Finsbury Park on Piccadilly or Victoria lines. 


The University of Reading || 

Graduate Centre of International Business 

The Graduate Centre of International Business reflects the University’s research excellence in all 
aspects of international business. The University received the highest grade for Business and 
Management Studies in the recent Research Assessment Exercise, and is the top-ranked smaller 
research centre in this field in the UK. It currently offers the following taught course. 

MSc Course 

MSc Course in International Management 

This MSc provides an excellent basis for a management career in the global environment. 

Programme Design 

This course is offered on a full time basis over a 9 month period October to June, it combines 
academic and practical training through lectures, smail groups, tutorials, case studies and project 
work. Students come from many parts of the world and interact closely with leading researchers in 
the field of international business studies. 

Course Contents 

All Students are familiarised with international and cross-cultural aspects of management, 
international business strategy and European or Asian management. In addition, there is a vnde 
range of options including human resource management, international marketing and international 
accounting and finance. 

Entry Requirements 

Students with a good first degree in any subject are welcome. Work experience would be desirable, 
but is not required 

For further details contact Dr 5 Booth (Ref: GWCG/03), Director of Studies, GC1B, The University 
of Reading, P0 Box 218, Reading RG 6 6 AA. Tel: +44 (0) 118 931 6744. e-mail; 
lesgcib@reading.ac.uk 

A centre of excellence for university teaching and research 


ANGLIA BUSINESS SCHOOL 


MBA - MASTER IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Cambridge, England 

Ibis one year full time MBA Programme is Intensive, Interdisciplinary and international in focus, 
designed for those who aspire to senior management positions (starts February & September 1099) 

Other programmes offered: 

Part-time Executive MBA 
MA International Business 
MA International Business Economics 
: MA Arts Administration 

For further details please contact: Linda Lawrence, Anglia Business School, Division of 
Management Development. East Road, Cambridge, England CB1 1PT. 

Tel: +(44) 1223 363271 ext 222B Fax: +(44) 1223 362800 . ! , 

email: Uawrence©maraury.anglia.BQ.uk 
Website: http://www.anglla.ac.uk/blmdl/abs/md/MBAFT.HTM ' 
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Continued from page 4 
mobile individual, full-time is usu- 
ally the best option to lake. It can 
give you the opportunity to "inter- 
nationalise", hy studying abroad; it 
is an effective route to new career 
specialisms or sectors; and it allows 
]*\\ to get the best from the MBA 
raperience. by concentrating on 

E x studies and building new 
lionships. However, it is impor- 
lo remember that the full-time 
option is expensive in terms of lost 
earnings opportunities. 

Ailhough some employers may 
release their managers for the 
duration of the course, and a few 
even sponsor Individuals, most full- 
lime students have to resign their 
! current employment and seek new 
' jobs when their studies come to an 
end. Therefore the stakes are high 
with (he fuil-tinie option, so you will 
j need to choose your business 
' ni mol very carefully. 

I There are a number of factors 
; which determine whether a particu- 
j to establishment is suitable for you. 
i Dice of course comes into the equa- 
I' lion, with fees in the United King- 
for a one-year course ranging 
rrom about $12,000 to more than 
*10,000. 

list the fees are only part of the 
Mil cost of the year, and it is overall 
■olue for money that matters in (he 
**1. Excellent reputation, good fae- 
iky. stale-of-tlie art facililies, the 
.iiiivst of (np recruiters. Innovative 
"wses and strong students can all 
I'Uh. a high initial investment pay 
iwiv limes over in the course of an 
AWt career. 

Tlx* average quality of students 
m he- screened quite easily using 
.mutative criteria. Average GMAT 
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(Graduate Management Admissions be a got 

Tost) scores of students is a key cri- cheek < 

terion. Belter schools will usually actually 

have average GMATs above 600 — You 
the Said Business School at Oxford actively 
has the highest average score in the researcl 
UK at 655. you hm 

Another important criterion checkin 

might well be the international nilx usually 
of students. In the UK, European page ol 
schools tend to score over their univerai 
North American rivals, but very can tell; 
high proportions of overseas ing is i 

students can sometimes indicate example 

that an establishment does not have ments 
a high reputation 

within ils own Check the staff ing 

region. ** 

The average age of lh0 career8 
and work expen- 

ence of students on service and the 


the course can be 

important criteria number Of OH- 
too. 

Ttie course Ae- campus recruiters 

sign is much more 
difficult to assess 

with any great accuracy. Most MBA but y 
courses look very much the same In reers 
(heir basic focus on strategy, are r 
finance, marketing and so on. How- Local 
ever, accreditation by reputed bod- puts 
ies is an important clue. but it 

In the UK the Association of cxpei 
MBAs (Ambaj only accredits about So 

a third of the business schools in alone 
the country (the Sniil Business detlk 

School, us a new school, is cur- ronm 
rvntly awaiting accreditation). bnsei 

The American Assembly of Colic- to tlr 
gialr Schuols of Business (AACSB) and < 
in tile US is similarly selective. Look inter! 
mil for innovative real-world project Th 

opportunities or international ex- in le< 

changes. nonii 

A wide range of electives can also imivr 


he a good sign, but yon will need to 
check carefully as to how many 
actually ran. 

You will want a lively faculty, 
actively involved in business and 
research. You can often see what 
you hnve to learn from faculty by 
checking their personal web-pages, 
usually accessible via the home- 
page of their business school or 
university. Involvement In research 
can tell you how up-to-date the teach- 
ing is likely to be. in Britain, for 
example, ratings from the Govern- 
ment’s Research Assessment Exer- 
cise are helpful — a 

staffing ™ ln » ?<! ow <* 

° above indicates a 

igfg strong research en- 

vironment. 

(j the The location of a 

school is a key 
Qn„ criterion. Choosing i 

to study overseas is 

cruiters a . usri “! s ";?. in 

internationalising 
your experience, 
but you may not receive all the ca- 
reers support you might like if you 
are returning to another country. 
Location in a major urban centre 
puts you at the heart of business, 
but it can often add to the sires* and 
expense of a challenging year. 

Some business schools are stand- 
alone: ihiil is. tln-y provide a 
dedicated and intense MBA envi- 
ronment. Other iiM it ii lions are- 
bused in univci'silii-s allowing iliciu 
to draw on a much wider expertise 
and offering a larger community (■> 
interact with. 

The Said Business School brings 
in lecturers from the top-rated eco- 
nomics and law faculties of Oxford 
university, while iis students partici- 


pate fully in the traditional Oxford 
college life. In the end each kiiul of 
business school will offer its own 
unique experience and suit different 
kinds of people. 

Post-MBA careers is the bottom- 
line for most studenLs. Statistics 
about average salary enhancement 
or numbers of job offers are widely 
publicised, but remember that these 
are averages and not promises to 
you specifically. 

You should check out the staffing 
of the careers service and the 
number of on-campus recruiters. 
Remember that the lies! consultan- 
cies and banks tend to select from a 
very narrow pool of MBA pro- 
grammes. so check whether your 
desired future employers are re- 
cruiting train the programme you 
have in mind. 

And the value of llu* MBA doesn’t 
stop with the first job. The best 
MBA programmes have active 
alumni organisations, which can be 
a valuable resource through the rest 
of your career. 

Gelling into the right business 
school will not be easy. You should 
expect a careful selection process, 
including al least one interview with 
faculty. But remember too that I lie 
business schools need talent, so you 
should not be afraid to ask hard 
questions. 

Visiting the school and meeting 
students and faculty are iinpnrkiiil 
parK nf i|i<- process. You ;ir<- a vain 
.\ble i'HS\.»mer. 

Richard Whittington is deputy 
(hector tMBA) ol the Said Business 
School. University Reader in 
Strategy and a Fellow of New 
College. Oxford 


| information resources ^ 


'• The Amtoe Quide and Which 
MBA?, compiled annually by 
George Bickerstatte, arid 
published by the Economist 
Intelligence Unit, provide 
objective Information about 
programme?. As well as Its own 
international ranking, WJitah 
MBA? provfdes a wealth of 
comparative statistics and some 
wise advice. 

• Business Week and US 
News & World Report both 
publish influential rankings of 
schools, but each is oriented 
largely towards North American 
schools 

• Two web -based sources 
are the Official MBA Guide; 
http ://mba .us ,com/gulde/; 
and the Business Weak 
Best B -Schools service; 
http:www.bualnessweek.com/ 
tocs/bschools 

Both these offer a lot of 
commentary as well as effective 
search engines for Identifying 
business schools according to 
a wide-range of criteria 

• Th» web site ot the European 
Foundation of Management 
Development — 

blip: //ww.v ufmd.be — also 
gives infoi motion on schools -inci 
programmes, including hypertext 
links to the schools' home sites. 

Michael Pitfleld 
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An established Masters in Business Administration programme commencing in 
September 1998 which: 

• Emphasises the Integration and Implementation of Managerial Action. 

• Addresses an International Business Agenda with an International Participant Group. 

• Includes a Study Visit to the European Mainland in the Course Fee. 

• Places a High Emphasis on Interactive Small Group Work and Tutor Support. 

Admission onto the programme requires no prior formal study of Business 
or Management subjects. Applicants not in possession of a recognised degree or 
professional qualification may be considered on the basis of extensive work experience. 

Accommodation can usually be arranged in the University's halls of residence if desired. 

Fees are £7,000 for non EU residents and £5,500 for EU residents. 

For further Information contact: 

Irene Urquhart/John Penlihgton, 

Department of Management, Glasgow 

Glasgow Caledonian University, 

70 Cowcaddens Road, 

Glasgow G4 0BA, 

Scotland 



Ff *ENCH 


Tel: +44 (0) 141331 3173, Fax: +44 (0) 141 331 3269 
E-mail: lUrquhart@gcal.ac.uk 



IN PARIS Centre Opera 

‘ Full immeiBlon 
* For company personnel 
‘ Tailored, one-to-one courses 
1 Centra located next to Opera 

TEL +33-1-48-016140 FAX +33-1-42-403715 
INTERNET Language 3 Cultufesi@C 01 npu 3 flrve.cofn 
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V\IHERt CAREERS COME FIRST 


To place your advertisement 
Tel +44 (0) 161 908 3810 Fax +44 (0) 161 839 4436 
Email weeklyads@guardian.co.uk 
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14th Intake to the 
Management Masters Programme 

The 3A rated Lincoln School of Management is currently accepting 
applications for the following MBA courses offered as lull-time (52 weeks 
commencing 1st October 1998) or part-time (bfock taught in 11 weekends 
followed by a dissertation over a period of 2 years): 
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MBA (General Management) 

MBA Finance 

MBA Strategic Marketing 


MBA international Water Management 
MBA International Tourism 
MBA Information Management 


"Preparing Managers for the Challenges and Opportunities of 
the 21st Century" 

For an application form and an information pack please contact: 

Academic Programme Manager 
Management Masters Programme 
University of Lincolnshire & Humberside 
Lincoln University campus 
Bray lord Pool, Lincoln LN6 7TS 

Telephone 01522 8861 17. Facsimile 01522 886032. 

Email deneville@lincoIn.ac.uk 


University of Lincolnshire & Humberside 


1 The University of Nottingham 

II 

MBA Programmes 

The UniveiSliv of Nolliughiun nusmes* School is one of the UK's touting ccuia-s for 

| 1 luunagemem education. 


Tbe General MBA is a comprehensive intemstionnl management programme. 

The MBA In Flnandnl Studies offers u unique management programme stressing financial 

management skills. 


Both programmes include: 

Other programmes include: 

* Excelleni choice of electives 

* Executive MBA 

* Business language modules 

* MBA (Education) 

* Management skills programme 

* MBA t Health) 

* Practical consuliancy projects 

• International MBA 

* Full-time and pan -lime 

* Modular MDA 

* AMBA accreditation 

* DBA 

* U E tee lien!" teaching nil ing 

• DipBA 

For further details con 1 act: 


The University of Nottingham Business School 
Telephone: 01 15 95 1 5500 Fax: til !5 95 1 5503 

University Park • Nottingham NG7 3RD 

Email: SMF.MBA@LIN1.SMF nottkngham.se.uk 


| Worldwide Web: http://www.noiiinglum.ac.uk/UNBS.himl 
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Two students short-listed for an MBA scholarship reflect on ethical responsibilities and commercial realities 

through a 


inoral maze 


Your Future in Management 
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MBA 
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A NIMBAS-Bradford 
MBA degree is a powerful 
boost for your business career 

N1MBAS, as the Associate Institute of the University of Bradford, 
UK, enables University graduates to earn the prestigious University 
of Bradford MBA degree in the Netherlands or In Germany 

ONE-YEAR FULL-TIME MBA 

In Utrecht, die Netherlands and Aachen, Oerraiay 

TWO-YEAR PART-TIME MBA 

NIMHAS also uflrn this parr-time MBA [imgiwnme in 
cooperation with the Rundew&di Bonn, in Bonn, end in 
cooperation with the Fachhoctachule Mainz, in Mainz, Germany 

TWO-YEAR EXECUTIVE MBA 

Seven intensive study sessions In the Netherlands, the UK, Germany and France 
.VI MB AS N AMBA ILhIm) accredited 


N I M BA S 

l.li IIH Ml. >.l Il'.iiJi til M.tMI.I.MI \ l 
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The next 
Guardian Weekly 
Business TValnlng 
feature will be 
6th December 
Ring 

-t44 (0) 1S1 808 3810 
Fax 444 (0) 161 838 4436 
email: 

lweeklyadsOguardlan.co.uk 



The University of North London Business School offers I ry ? 
of challenging and stimulating postgraduate and post e»petv>w 
courses, both full-time and part-time These include 
«■ MBA full-time or part-time. 

«■ MBA Executive: part-time evenings or Weeiend 
Management School 

+ MA Management Practice (senior management dcve'civ ■ 
programme). 

<r Diploma in Management Studies (C'MS) leading toMf** 
*■ MA Marl etrng. 

» MA International /Em ope, in Law 
+ MA Employment Studies an d Human Resource Manager - 
w MA International Finance. 


MdBsfljsy 

F OR ONE leading sportswear 
company the World Cup 
began with an allegation that 
Mr footballs had been manu- 
factored by political prisoners in 
Chinese jails. The public reaction to 
tys data made it clear that such 
practices are ethically unacceptable; 
ad. regardless of whether the 
ridm has any substance, in this 
else there appears to be no ethical 
dOunma — capitalising on the mis- 
fortune of political prisoners is 
immoral. 

Ethical decisions in business are 
Irarriy so clear-cut, and they are 
tofHy dependent on (he circuin- 
fences and the constraints within 
khivh the- decisions are made. Busi- 


es Involves capitalising on a com- 
diiiw advantage. Ethically, the 
;.iiiion Is frequently: to what ile- 
?waml in what circumstances? 

The United States government’s 
■jrrenl position is that strategies 
-kfrtcd by the big computer compn- 
'■^arc unacceptable because they 
ir over-capitalising on an 
&niage they have in the market- 
la a similar vein, opportunistic 


lEf' 
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0171 753 3333 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PLYMOUTH 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Ttie MBA k th® premier buiinew qualification 
recognised throughout th® world 

The Urtveraify of Phmoum Bushier School hai deigned fts 1 
MSA pfCHjfammwro provide you with 0 solid foundation of 
managerial lenowtodge and expertfee to acc derate your 
pertongl and professional development 

Spec tficaty geoted towards modem management 
procedures, the MBA programme will enable you to 
menage compter and changing buHrw« environments 
and contribute effectivety to the crgontsattan'i strategy 

The University of Plymouth Business School offers 
three MBA Programmes: 

MBA 

MBA (Operations Management) 


Open Evenings: Wednesday 30 September op 7 October, f-*" I - «ch as charging for 

TL I r- . » . . p .. j m 7 ranD'-'iit* la nightclub — could be con- 

The Learning Cenn-e. Ho-250 Holloa tO MW> ^ bt un( , thica | ^ dox 

Holloway Road tut-e station). | ) such circumstances la that 4 

Call our Hotline 1 9am- , pm ) for further It j s accepted that prices are 

information or a prospectus. by supply and demand, over- 

m-pini ny<r«nuin^« ih.ir _^^B|^BptaUsing on demand \s consid- 

mm *% be ethically unacceptable. 

J ' J « ik K K therefore, to what 

^0 ^0 HgP ^0 ^0 ijP opportunities can be capl- 

on i ,e ii )re dial capitalisation 

wwies ethically unaccentable. 

' . -'wnfomporary Issue illustrating 

Luton Business School circumstances affect ethical 

AA*»***%»m DivwfwimmFf the use of chlld labour. 

Masters Programmes ^ti, un d e r most circum- 

I be part of our success story..- employing children In 

I ranking In Celling quathf “S? ' ,0 ““ l * 1 

^ * ** augments, with staUfof-the-art tarfrrffrtf employing child labour 

resources provision and well ettabllshed .Wl be ethically unacceptable in 

Industrial and commercial links 

■ cases, banning compa- 

0 ..,-c wthe developing world from 
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employing child labour would se- 
verely impair the lives of the chil- 
dren and families who rely on this 
work as a source of income. The ap- 
parently principled stance that child 
labour Is unacceptable Ignores the 
realities in which many of the chil- 
dren are employed. Clearly differ- 
ing circumstances affect the 
morality of business operations. 

Differing circumstances also 
impose differing constraints on the 
application of ethics In business. 
Consider a funds manager who is 
able to differentiate between invest- 
ment opportunities on ethical 
grounds — for example, stocks in 
an intermediate technology firm 
might be preferred to stocks in an 
arms supplier. Although one stock 
is ethically preferred, the manager's 
responsibilities to liis or her in- 
vestors to maximise the return on 
their capital may constrain him or 
her from acting on this preference. 

Another example, which pertains 
particularly to my work, Is the 
exploitation of natural resources. 
Throughout the world fishermen are 
depleting stocks to such an extent 
that they may never recover. A great 
deal of the cost of this behaviour 
trill be borne by future generations. 

They may consider that we have 
failed in our ethical responsibility to 
conserve our common heritage. 
However, fishermen's actions are 
not necessarily Immoral; they sim- 
ply reflect the framework of re- 
source exploitation within which 
they operate, which requires them 
to maximise their catches and often 
destroy their own livelihoods. 

Tn the face of the ethical shades 
of grey resulting from the vastly 
differing circumstances that arise in 
business, I have no hard and fast 
ruleB on how to translate my per- 
I sonal values Into my work. How- 
ever, where a decision has ethical 
implications I try to understand 
what bearings the circumstances in 
which 1 operate have on It and what 
constraints there are on my judg- 
ment By doing so 1 am best able to 
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The apparently principled stance UiHt child labour is unacceptable ignores the realities in which ninny 
children are employed in the developing world photograph. Christian aid 



determine how to apply my values. 

I work in environmental consul- 
tancy, providing advice to various 
organisations on the environmental 
implications of their actions. 1 chose 
this discipline because I thought it 
would best balance my interests, 
the promotion of my values, and the 
financial rewards. 

Four years on, 1 still believe that 
the opportunities for promoting 
environmental protection are 
greater for me in environmental 
consultancy tiian they would be in 
any other type of organisation. How- 
ever, experience has taught me that 
environmental consultants are often 
employed to provide justifications 
for environmental degradation. 

On a number of occasions during 
my work, I have been pushed to 
compromise my values for the sake 
of satisfying my client An example 
in which this occurred recently was 
during an appraisal of a charge 
levied by the British government on 
traders who produce waste. 

The purpose of tills study was to 
provide an independent review of 
the equify and efficiency of the 


clini-ging scheme, which was in- 
tended to recuperate from trailers 
the cost of the treatment of their 
waste. My role was to review the 
way in which charges are calculated 
and to assess the degree to which 
they reflect the cost incurred by the 
government. 


A S IS frequently the case, 
the question of equity de- 
pended upon the perspec- 
tive taken by the reviewer — there 
was no definitive technical answer. 
With one methodology l was able to 
show that waste producers were 
paying a charge that more or less 
reflected the cost they Imposed on 
the government, whereas with an- 
other I could show that the govern- 
ment was recovering more through 
the charge that IL cost to provide tile 
waste treatment service. 

As I was developing my conclu- 
sions I felt under considerable pres- 
sure to advise that the charge was 
fair, regardless of there being no 
real answer. The pressure came 
from the government (the client), 
which was keen to justify Its actions, 
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such an approach to ethics will be 
fundamental to restarting confi- 
dence In Japanese enterprises. 

. My personal experience of the 
dilemma of ethics in business was 
gained when I worked for a leading 
manufacturer of electrical goods, to 
France, where I promoted con- 
sumer electronic appliances such, as 
audio components, TVs and VCRs 
to retailers. 

Hie company whs planning to 
launch a type of video and audio CD 

S ' rs that required CDs regis- 
only for its formaf; in the foil of 
1995. Tills was a dilemma because I 
thought the product may bring 
unnecessary expense to toe con- 
sumers who bought it It would cer- 
tainly cause customers to lose faith 
in Matsushita. . ,, 

The plan to distribute toe soft- 
ware, the video CDs! in France wt|d 
not well thought out. Moreover I 


future. 

The video GD was also an ill- 
conceived strategy for the company 
because If not enough of them were 
sold, then the company would take 
heavy financial losses. 

I protested strongly against the 
plan to launch such a product in 
France, arguing that consumers 
would lose confidence in the com- 
pany if we eventually stopped dis- 
tributing CD$ and selling these CD 
players. T made, my protest In letters, 
to company executives at the head 
office in Japan and discussed the 
issue wlth| toe company’s brand 
managers, although I knew that the 
introduction of the products. had 
been decided several months befot'e 
myarrivaL', j 1 

. The people in favour of the plan 
insisted that the launch would he as 
successful in Europe as it had been 
to Asia. However, in Asia those who 


and, more insidiously, from within 
my consultancy, which was keen tn 
conclude die study quickly and not 
to displense a potentially important 
future client. 1 was aware that 1 
could easily judge the charge fair 
with impunity because the methods 
I had used were relatively complex 
and were not fully understood by 
nny of the parties invotved. 

Initially, I thought the way out of 
this dilemma was to declare that 
there was no right answer. But 1 
decided that a decision had to be 
made and that I was in the best posi- 
tion to make it. 

Having reflected on the circum- 
stances, and having determined 
that I was constrained by the need 
to make a decision, I then evaluated 
the degree of freedom f had in the 
decision and concluded I had a free 
hand. If I were to ignore ethical con- 
siderations I could paint the picture 
however I wanted. 

On reflection I decided that I 
could not judge In the governments 
favour and know that I had done so 
arbitrarily, and bo I pronounced that 
tiie traders had been overcharged. 


purchase these CD playere are 
karaoke lovers and most of the soft- 
ware available in.ABia is to do with 
karaoke, not film. Karaoke Is not 
very popular to Europe. Although I 
raised this point, my protest was ig- 
nored and several CD players of this 
type were launched in the autumn 
of 1995. 

The sales of these products were 
disastrous due to the shortage of 
compatible software. Our clients 
were angry when they saw that the. 
market was shrinking rapidly be- 
cause of the withdrawal of manu- 
facturers one after the other. This 
toilure stemmed from lack of mar- 
ket analysis and poor sales strategy. 

1 felt embarrassed when 1 went to 
; see angry, clients . with the sales 
staff< Meanwhile tlte. people, who 
planned and. approved the : project 
.stayed In the office. 

. ■ • if we are working for the public 
and are concerned about our con- 
sumers, we should not market such 
products. I Strongly believe that we 
Iiave a commitment as Industrialists 
to distribute products that our Cus- 
tomers will be satisfied with for a 
. longtime.' 
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HE initial reaction of most 
French MPs and govern- 
ment members on reading 
independent prosecutor Kenneth 
Starr's report on President Clinton’s 
relationship with Monied Lewinsky, 
ns one of wry amusement .mid 
krctlulily. 

They say that Ihey are appalled 
V ihc report’s crudeness, its vio- 
jliiiuii of personal privacy and its dis- 
closure of intimate detail. They are 
alarmed at the way Clinton has been 
made to look ridiculous by revela- 
tions about his sex life, and feel that 
I the office of the presidency has con- 
j^equendy been demeaned. 

There has been a perversion of 
politics in the United States," says 
the first secretary of the Socialist 
(parly, Francois Hollande. 

Simone Veil, a former minister, 
probably best summed up the gen- 
eral feeling of dismay when she told 
radio listeners that “the first victim 
4 ! the scandal will be democracy". 
(She added that she thought Starr 
;«s*a horrible individual wiiom we 
say regard as not only a voyeur but 
Perhaps a sex maniac”. 

-Alain Krlvine, a Trotskyite, says: 
The United States lias a dismal and 
Uurbing farm of democracy: it 
doffs a president lo get away with 
’issacring thousands of people, yet 
trniens him with impeachment 
h&usp of an inappropriate drop of 
!Wm." 

k Mppe de Villiers. a rightwhig 
loutician who was for a long time au 
locate of strict morals in people's 
fitvate lives, has come round to a 
traditional defence of the fain- 
^asocial institution: "The protec- 
J r 1 °f our right to privacy features in 
« universal declaration of human 
[7 says. “The private lives of 
wi politicians and the rest of die 
Population should be protected — 
^ of course when public funds 


have been misappropriated. It's very 
easy to drag down a public office, but 
much liarder Lo rehabilitate it.” 

The employment minister, Mar- 
line Aubry, told television viewers: 
"We’re talking about two perfectly 
consenting adults, it seems to tne. I 
can't understand all this lewdness 
and indecency. A democracy should 
protect people’s private lives — imli- 
vidual freedoms are at slake. It's not 
the job of a political or legal institu- 
tion to say what it regards as moral 
or not." 

Charles de Courson, a centrist, 
agrees: "The president's private life 
is his problem, unless it affects the 
workings of public life. I can find 
nothing in the report which suggests 
that his relationship with Lewinsky 
affected his political stance." 

Some, such as Guy HascoBt, a 
Green parly member, see the affair 
as The dregs of an inquisitorial 
Puritan ism that is typical of the 
United States.” 

"It only goes to show what a cul- 
tural gulf lies between us and the 
Americans," says Michel Cr£peau. a 
former minister. 

But some politicians, no doubt 
convinced that what happens in the 
US has a spillover effect in Europe 
10 years later, believe that the law 
could be similarly perverted In 
France. 

"People say: ‘It's Americal' But we 
should stop and think for a mo- 
ment," says Francois Bayrou, head 
of the centre-right grouping Union 
pour la Democratic Frangaise. 
"What lies behind the destabilisa- 
tion of Clinton is an unstoppable 
chain reaction involving the judi- 
ciary and the media. And that is 
something which can happen in any 
democracy. 

"Politicians should examine their 
consciences. They allow their fami- 
lies and children to be given such 
media exposure that they almost 
encourage and justify this kind of 





attack. I myself believe they should 
show a little more reserve.” 

Koselyne Badtelol, a neo-Gnullisl, 
takes a liarder line: "Clinton made a 
pact with the Americans on the 
theme of the family. When he was 
elected, he said: ’You vote for one 
Clinton, and you get two.’ pointing 
to his wife. He exhibited himself 
with his family. In other words, lie 
gave his enemies a stick to beat him 
with- In the end it ail boils down to 
election promises." 

It is rightwing politicians who 
take the harshest view of Clinton’s 
behaviour, though none of them has 
a kind word for Starr. Several of 
them feel that anyone occupying 
such a symbolic and powerful office 
as that of president has a duty to set 
an example. 

‘You just don’t womanise in the 
Elys^e Palace or the White House. 
It's pathetic," says Andr£ Santinl, a 
centre-right MP. 

And Charles Pasqua, a former 
minister, believes that “a president 
should behave a little better than 
that". 

The prime minister, Lionel 


Jospin, has so far refused to com- 
ment on the Clinton affair. But he is 
known to be in favour of keeping 
politicians' private lives out of Ihc 
limelight. 

The leader uf the far-righl 
National Front, Jean-Marie Le Pen. 
says: "When you’re a head of state 
you should behave like one. This 
was more a case of a kid getting up 
to some hanky-panky. If it was a pri- 
vate affair lie shouldn't have con- 
ducted it in the Oval Office. Places 
where power and responsibilities 
are exercised should be respected.” 

MPs in the still largely deserted 
corridors of the National Assembly, 
when asked what they thought about 
respecting privacy, seemed more in- 
terested in the news that Christine 
Deviers-Joncour — who lias been 
charged in connection with the Elf 
corruption case, and is a close friend 
of Roland Dumas, a former foreign 
minister and now president of the 
Constitutional Court — Is about to 
bring out a book about her experi- 
ences called La Putain de la 
R£publique (The Republic’s Whore). 

(September 17) 


China launches charm offensive on rights 

\ ^jj^Bobln in Beijing 


T ip Ch ineae government 
turned on the charm in a big 
"Storing fee 10-day tour of the 
Mary Robinson, the 
^ Nation High comnils- 
tadJ f ° r ** uman Rights, which 
*“ eptember 15. The 
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Robinson said that her visit 
had the very modest aim of 
encouraging the government 
to sign the UN convention on 
civil and political rights. The 
deputy primp minister, Qian 
Qlchen, confirmed that China 
would sign the convention In 
October. 

However, Roblnson*a concern 
to keep a low, profile so as not 
to offend her hosts came as a 
disappointment to many dissi- 
dents, who were not allowed to 
meether. ■ 

When Chu Hailan, wife of 
jailed dissident Uu Nianchun, 
waited for Robinson in front of 
her hotel In the hope of handing 
her a letter, she was arrested 
and roughed up by police, >. 

Dissidents are often harassed 
In China daring visits by foreign 
dignitaries, including those who 
are the strongest advocates of 
, a "dialogue*’ with BeQing on. 
human righto. ; i - 
, The regime Is a past master ftt 
the art of blowing hot and cold In 
Ha treatment of dissidents. The 
: aim In alternately cracking dawn 


on diem, then easing restrictions, 
is to send favourable signals to 
Western capitals while at the 
same time making it absolutely 
clear that it is prepared to go just 
so for, and no further. 

Sometimes, for example, 
Beijing $ves die impression 
that its repressive apparatus Is 
about to become more flexible. 

At the end of last week, for ex- 
ample, dissidents in Shandong 
and Hubei provinces got a fairly 
polite reception when they 
handed In an application to 
register a new party, the Chinese 
Democracy parly, at their local 
dvil affairs offices. 

... In both provinces the bureau- 
crats on duty accepted the appli- 
cation and said it would be 
“examined”. However, just be- .. 
fore President Clinton’s visit in 
June, dissidents who made a 
similar application in Zhejiang 
province were arrested. 

In the case of Robinson’s visit 
the move might have been a 
.trap, aimed at flushing out 
potential democrats. Equally, it 
may have been a temporary sop 


to the high commissioner. Only 
time will tell what the Chinese 
authorities’ long-term eima are, 
but In this case there was un- 
doubtedly a change of attitude 
on their part 

But the glimmer of hope did . 
not laBt. A few days later news 
came that Shi Blnhal, a journal- 
ist on the China Economic 
Times — which is too reformist 
for the government’s teste — was 
arrested. He has not been heard 
of since. 

Aformer activist In the pro- 
democracy movement tfrnt 
demonstrated in Tiananmen 
Square in 1089 — a record (hat 
did not Btop him from subse- 
quently being taken on by a 
government-controlled news- 
paper — Shi recently published 
.a collection of articles by 40 peo- 
ple calling for political reform. 

Was that his crime? Or was 
it more likely to have been Us 
habit of writing scathing exposes 
of corruption in Beijing city . 
council? His arrest comes as a 
warning to those Chinese Intel- 
lectuals who have published 
books on political reform In 
recent months. 

(September 18) 


Russian sailor 
kills nine in 
hostage crisis 

Sophie Shlhab In Moscow 

O N THE day that politicians 
were trumpeting the news (lint 
they had come up with n solution to 
the political crisis, their fellow 
Russians — who face the prospect 
of n harsh winter — were glued to 
their television sets watching an- 
other crisis unfold. 

They were seeing hoslnge-tnking 
of a different kind, li took place on 
September 11 in a nuclear subma- 
rine anchored at llie Ska lit sky base 
near Murmansk. lUQkni from Nor- 
way. 

News bulletins initially reported 
that a i 9-year-old naval rating. 
Alexander Ku/minykh. who was due 
to finish his military service in three 
month s, had killed a guard i.m the 
quayside anti stolen his machine- 
gun. He then apparently killed six 
fellow sailors who were asleep in a 
cabin, before taking two ulhers 
hostage in the torpedo room and 
threatening to blow up the sub- 
marine. 

Russia's defence minister was 
alerted and nriti-terrori9l comman- 
dos were sent to the base, along 
with psychologists, a priest and 
Kuzminykh's mother, a cleaning 
lady from St Petersburg. 

Kuzminykh reportedly agreed to 
speak to his mother, but refused In 
give himself up and insisted that he 
be "allowed to gel some sleep". It 
appears he had by then killed his 
two hostages. 

What happened next is unclear. A 
statement quoted by the Interfax 
news agency simply said: "At 
0.18am on Saturday, September 12, 
the operation aimed at disarming 
the rating who had ldlled eight of 
his comrades was completed. The 
rating was killed in the course of the 
operation.” 

Official sources Insist that the 
hunter-killer submarine, an Akula 
(shark), was carrying “only conven- 
tional weapons”. Akulaa are always 
equipped not only with torpedoes, 
but with nuclear or conventional 
cruise missiles. Television reports 
from the Skatitsky base during the 
incident showed that submarines 
anchored next to the one where the 
tragedy occurred had been moved 
away. 

Hunter-killer nuclear submarines 
are, In theory, manned by carefully 
selected crews. But It seems that 
only half (he officers posted to such 
submarines are actually ever on 
duty. The caviar that used to be de 
rigueur in the mess disappeared 
long ago. 

Last May an alarmed former 
arm&mento security, officer told the 
daily newspaper, Isvestia, that it bad 
been offldally decided that the op- 
erational life of the submarines’ mis- 
Biles, which had come to an end, 
should be extended,. 

No attempt has been made to 
solve the problem of the hundreds 
of ^atomic coffins” anchored off the 
Kola peninsula and elsewhere — It 
would cost billions of dollars to dis- 
arm them; Nor has anything been 
done to Improve the .plight of 
national servicemen who, in deeper- 
ation, regularly commit serious 
crimes for no apparent reason other 
than, to escape from their bases. 
(September 13-14). 
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Heart 
of the 
matter 


Pierre Lepape 

Marguerite Duras 
by Laune Adler 
Gafllmard 636pp 1 55 francs 

E VERY YEAR sees the publica- 
tion of about 100 biographies 
of writers. They cater to every 
kind of taste and readership. Some 
are scholarly, others anecdotal; 
some the result of many years of 
academic research, others hasty 
re workings of earlier biographies; 
some are eulogies, others indict- 
ments. A biography can sometimes 
even be an major Intellectual event, 
such as Roland Barthes's biography 
of Jules Michelet or Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s of Gustave Flaubert. 

Laure Adler's biography of tlie 
writer and film-maker Marguerite 
Duras is a different, almost socio- 
logical, kind of event. For Duras 
was a star. Not many modern writ- 
ers are stars, il is not n profession 
conducive to stardom. Most writers 
who — out of inclination, curiosity 
or vanity — accept the mysterious 
Laws of stardom get their literary 
fingers burnt. 

But Duras did not. Thanks to her 
unbelievable energy and an infalli- 
ble instinct she managed to keep 
everything intact; her oeuvre and 
tire cinematic version of her oeuvre, 
reality and myth, the construction of 
her life and of her legend, the harsh- 
ness of the truth and the smoke- 
screens of untruth. 

Wiethe r one Gkes Duras’s books 
or regards her as a minor novelist 
Ihere is no denying their alchemy, 
which — miraculously or gro- 
tesquely depending on one's point 
of view — enables her to meld 
literature with an account of her life 
and times and with the siren voices 
of myth. 

Adler says Duras did not like the 
idea of someone writing her bio- | 
graphy. She jealously kept that task 1 
for herself. She felt that the truth 
about her life was what she wrote 
about il. As a writer she was clearly 
right: Adler has the good sense and 
tact not to challenge the writer's 
truth. She records It and charts its 
development and transformation by 
examining Duras's books, their vari- 
ous drafts, and her notes. 

The kind of truth a biographer 
tries to piece together is of course 
quite different: it Is the most accu- 
rate possible reconstruction of 
actual facts. A good biography con- 
fronts those two realities without 
ever deciding which should take 
precedence over the other. Adler's 
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Duras . . . unbelievable energy and infallible instinct photo. juuoconosO 


great achievement is to have done 
that with unswerving rigour. 

It was no easy task. Duras was an 
expert liar, or, in Adler's words, “an 
old hand at the inaccurate confes- 
sion 11 , sometimes even to Lhe point 
of no longer being able to distin- 
guish between what she had experi- 
enced, what she thought she had 
experienced, and what she had writ- 
ten about it 

That kind of behaviour usually 
prompts biographers to go for the 
jugular. They end up debunking 
their subject. Adler never falls into 
that trap. Because she loves and re- 
spects Duras, she strives to identify 
and understand what she concealed 
and distorted, and to work out why 
she did so. She is neither public 
prosecutor nor defence counsel. 

Adler's investigation cannot be 
faulted. She is both a journalist and 
a historian. In her capacity as a jour- 
nalist she visited all Duras's haunts, 
from the Indochina where she was 
born and spent an unhappy child- 
hood to the' flat in the Normandy 
resort of lYouville that was her last 
place of residence. 

Adler unearthed new evidence 
and questioned all those who re- 
mained her friends to the end, as 
well as those who did not. She 
delved into hitherto unexamined 
archives, including the Duras col- 
lection nl the iinec (Institute of Con- 
temporary Publishing Memoirs). 
She cross-checked her sources and 
L-nmpurcd different versions of 


Truth stranger than fiction 


C HARLES Dcivnl, who collab- 
orated with the Gestapo dur- 
ing the wnr, appears ns Knbler in 
Duras's autobiographical book, 
La Douietir. He Is central to one 
of the more disturbing aspects 
of Duras's activities during the 
Occupation. 

Detail succeeded In breaking 
up the Resistance network to 
which Robert Antelme, Durafe’s 
1 husband, belonged, and which 
depended on the 'National Moye- 
tnent of Prisoners of War and 
Deportees, whose leader ''was 
“Morland” (Franpols Mitter- 


rand, Inter to become French 
president). 

In the course of trying to track 
Antelme down after he hnd been 
deported to Buchenwald, Duma 
had on ambiguous relationship 
with Deival. After the Liberation, 
she took part in his interroga- 
tion under torture. Deival was 
tried and shot at the beginning 
of 1945. Duras never found out 
that six months after Detail's 
death his wife hod a baby whose 
father was Duras’s own partner, 
Dyonis Mascolo. 

(August 26) 


Writer with a dark core 
who reinvented herself 


American and BA fly global network kite 


events. In cases where they are Irre- 
mediably contradictory, she simply 
reproduces both versions without 
plumping for either. 

Adler throws new and sometimes 
moving light on the young Duras's 
Chinese lover (the model for 
L’Amant), on her life as an attrac- 
tive and promiscuous student in 
Paris, on the Resistance, on the 
murky Deival case (see box below), 
on the return of her husband 
Robert Antelme from the concen- 
tration camps, on her relations with 
the Communist parly, and on many 
other topics that Duras, in conver- 
sation and in her writings, had 
turned into legends. 

‘Tell me you love me," Duras 
pleads again and again in her fever- 
ish letters to Dyonis Mascolo, the 
father of her child. He can never tell 
her strongly enough that he loves 
her. No one ever does — neither 
her mother, nor iier brothers, 
friends, lovers, publishers or even 
readers. 

Duras perhaps focused not so 
much on love itself, which she de- 
scribed so successfully in so many 
forms, as on an ever-niore insatiable 
craving for love. This is where 
Adler's book will probably appeal to 
those very people whom Duras’s 
novels irritate or leave cold. 

Behind the seductress, man- 
eater, egocentric woman of letters 
and sculptor of her own monument 
we find a quite extraordinary con- 
centration of sheer energy — a 
force and an obstinacy thru enabled 
her to forge her own destiny and ful- 
fil herself as a woman in n still male 
dominated literary milieu. 

Duras's "nastiness", which she so 
often flaunted self-nccusiiigly, can- 
not be seen in isolation from that 
struggle she waged, sometimes 
unwittingly, and sometimes sclf- 
dcslruclively. 

And even deeper down, at once 
concealed and betrayed by the lan- 
guage Duras uses and by the heady 
vapours of success and alcohol, 
there can be detected a fragile, dis- 
traught woman who so desperately 
wanted to be loved that she con- 
vinced herself she could achieve 
anything she desired. 

(August 26) : 


Laure Adler talks 

to Marlon Van 
Renterghem about I 
her new biography of 
Marguerite Duras 

H OW does one write the bio- 
graphy of an artist who con- 
stantly reinvented her life In her 
writings? 

The book made me think a lot 
about the borderline between truth, 
lies, memory, biography, history 
and literature. I was on the trail of 
someone who was by definition 
unknowable, because everything 
about her was unsuspected. She 
recognised the unsuspected in her- 
self. giving it various names, such ns 
“the inner shadow" or the "dark 
core". 

What underpins her whole oeuvre 
is the question: why am 1 alive when 
the person who gave birth to me 
didn't want me? That distortion of 
her existence prevented her from 
ever becoming reconciled with her- 
self. Her urge to write lies at tlie 
heart of the incredible violence she 
did to herself in order to be able to 
client all along the line — about her 
past, her lovers, her friends and her 
political beliefs. 

She didn't like the idea of a 
biography being written about 
her, yet gave all her papers to an 
archive shortly before her death. 
Why? 

Because, I think, she was deeply 
hurt tliat no one believed her when 
she published La Douleur. She said 
the book was based on notebooks 
she bad found in a cupboard, 
whereas most allies thought she 
was spinning yet another yarn, and 
embroidering her own life once 
again. 

Her last partner, Yann Andtea, 
gave the Imec archive 18 boxes of 
diaries, recipes, synopses, ideas for 
books, fragments of : poetry, philo- 
sophical jottings, political observa- 
tions, dialogues with herself — odds 
and ends that completely invalidate 
the established view of Duras as a 
writer. 

First there’s her extraordinary 
capacity for work. Her manuscripts 
are like a badly injured person 
swathed in bandages. They consist 
of paper that has been ripped apart, 
sewn up, reworked, punctured and 
pieced together again. She con- 
stantly calls herself into question. 

It’s moving to see how each pub- 
lished book went through at least 
five or sue versions, which she 
rewrote by hand from beginning to 
end, with tiny literary or dramatic 
variations, until she got something 
she found acceptable • — but no 
more than acceptable, far with one 
or two exceptions she didn’t like her 
books, especially not L’Araant, and 
remained self-critical to the end. 

There have been cuts In your 
book. Why? 

Duras’s son, Jean Mascolo, gave 
me access to the Imec papers, 
which no one had seen. He totally 
trusted me, but didn't know what 
treasures they included. He asl^ed 
for cuts only in some of those un- 
published fragments, but hot in my 
text. So there was no censorship. 
The unpublished material, which 
Marguerite herself didn’t want pub- 
lished; is entirely his properly: 

Two texts in particular worried 
him.otie where his mother justified 


the fact she had helped V-- 
Charles Deival when he wast.< 
interrogated after the Ubu;' 
(see box below), the other L* 
Christine VHlemin [who itf! 
cused, then cleared, of murk 1 
her small sonl, in which Dmai 
carried away In a fantasised fn* 
tion of sisterliness. In all, oth 
lines were cut. 

There's been a row In the pm 
between Robert Antelme 'a 
widow, Monique, and Jorge I 
Semprun, who was angry at : 
having been portrayed as a 
Communist party Informer. 

He didn’t like tlie word “inf 
lug", which appeared in an t 
view with me In the June is* 
Lire, but which was not used b; 
or in the sense Semprun inierp> 
it. Duras held Semprun respon 
for her exclusion from (ho ^ 
Semprun denies this. The ins At, 
be found in the hysterical - 
sphere of mutual surveillance r 
laincd by party nrcfflVr* 
lime. 


J ulia Finch 

B RITISH Airways and Ameri- 
can Airlines, which are 
awaiting government clearance 
to set up a formal transatlantic 
Jttbnce, on Monday announced 
to build a new global air- 
line network. 

The airlines have signed up 
nine other international carriers 
and will market their alliance 
under the Oneworld marketing 
concept. 

Tlie new network will allow 
passengers to travel between 
mure thnn 800 cities around the 
world for just one payment and 
with just one ticket, and will em- 
ploy a quarter of a million staff. 


BA and AA, which together 
serve 500 destinations, have 
signed up Canadian Airlines, 
Hong ICong- based Cathay Pacific 
and Qantas as the three other 
“core” members of Oneworld, 
Canadian serves 140 destina- 
tions from Its Vancouver base, 
Qantas — in which BA owns a 
25 per cent stake — flies to 100 
cities, and Cathay operatea 50 
vital East Asia routes. Last year 
the five airlines handled 160 
million passengers and made a 
combined profit of $2 billion. 

The other six airlines expected 
to join the network are Japan 
Airlines, Spain’s Iberia, Finn 
/Ur, American West, Denmark’s 
Maersk Air and GB Airways. 


Oneworld, which will be mar- 
keted as a worldwide travel 
brand, will be a direct competi- 
tor to the Star network set up 18 
months ago by United Airlines 
and Lufthansa, which includes 
the Scandinavian SAS, Varig of 
Brazil and Thai Airways. Star 
serves 600 destinations and 
employs 230,000 people. 

The rationale behind tbe new 
global airline networks Is to pre- 
vent companies losing passen- 
gers — and profit — as 
customers change carriers to 
reach their final destination. 

The most powerful alliance 
will be tliat which can funnel the 
most passengers into its network 
and keep then) In its system 


from the beginning of their jour- 
ney to their final destination. 

But unions warned that BA 
plans to use its newly unveiled 
global alliance as a vehicle for 
consolidation and job cuts. 

Their fears were heightened by 
an admission by Cathay Pacific 
that staff reductions were to be 
considered. 

Richard Branson, founder of 
Virgin Atlantic, said the 
Government should not allow 
BA to sign up deals like this 
which would reduce competition 
and raise fares. He added: “For 
Oneworld read one company, 
one monopoly and millions of 
passengers token for a ride." 

The fanfare failed to light up 
the City, which marked down BA 
shares 12% p to 347% p on 
Monday. 


Amid the silence of the sushi bars 


f Theonly thing on the 
increase in Japan is 
the suicide rate, writes 

Larry Elliott in Tokyo 


You examine Duras’s ambi» j I T IS so normal it is quite eerie, 
attitude during the Occupy.' I Hie neon lights still flash in the 
which was first revealed by I Cinza. tlie streets are still full of 
Pierre P6an in his book l*iv? bustling people, the shops offer giz- 
Jcunesse Frnn^aise: FVant’ri* nos and Givenchy as they did when 
Mitterrand 1934-1947. Ik the economy was booming at the 
you regard Duras as a “Mitta of the 1980s. 
randian” figure? N ul appearances can be dece[v 

l J £an was of great help l« n* ' ««*■ This is not the late 1980s and 
showed how late Duras's pi"'- world's second biggest economy 
friends joined the Resistant ■ : is nw longer booming, it is hurting, 
raised the Deival rase. Dun? Consumers are not spending and 
ways played down her role it i wmpanies are going bust in record 
German-run Publishing j numbers. Growth figures are down, 
Commission. Does that mean ; ; suicides are up. Japan may be hard 
was a collaborator? She did 'M ■ shiny on ihe outside, but It is 
have a position of respond, on the inside. 

Was she playing a double S-IT week the British Chancellor 

She said she was. but l cant 1, | Exchequer, Gordon Brown, 

up with historical proof for il- * as ab le to see for himself the 

Site was thoroughly sushi bars of downturn 

randian" in that, as was once ^ j twkyo. There was a Wagnerian 
Mitterrand, she was like an ■ , Quality to his arrival as the emissary 
century writing de9lc you W' t we Group of Seven industrial 
drawer, which opens on to ** i nj p 0ns ; 

drawer, and so on until the - Homing into land at Tokyo’s 
drawer, whose key has been w j _• ^ airport, the plane carrying Mr 
ever. They were two ™ was buffeted by tlie 120km/h 

who never stopped lying to ; s fr° m Typhoon 5 sweeping 
and to themselves. ' j ^ across the Pacific Rim. 

Duras believed In revoW“ - , i jumbo headed south over rag- 
she believed in love. And be^ ■ #J*as. finally landing safely at 
she believed the wodd *- i :* > a ^ore refuelling and return- 
chnrure she joined the ReaH S* ' Tokyo once the storm had 
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took up the Algerian cau* v j ■ 

the war and got involved in 1* * as a temporary setback 
1968 events. Each time * . Chance lor, who arrived in 

disappointed. But she did si* o make a keynote speech to a 

,-sir* for ,he 
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Invented imaginary life th* Fi he mome,lt ls not less 

her purpose. iim 4 UnclJS?t not new naUonBl 

Tliat was what made W J c [ s 10 separate and isolate 
cult for me. While wddjM.' I but stronger International 

graphy from a chronoktfjr^ j ^ ® * jo make globalisation 
historical perspective, I | [ Crfi ” JJJ'der times as well as|eas- 
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Eye of the storm . . . Typhoon conditions batter Tokyo citizens 
already gripped by economic gloom photo: ap/kyooo news 
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adapted to suit all economies, no 
matter how different they might be 
in size, industrial make-up or devel- 
opment. When even the managing 
director of tlie IMF, Michel 
Camdessus, accepts — as he did 
last week — that "not all markets, 
not all economies, not all crises are 
the same", something is clearly 
afoot. 

Second, the idea tliat tlie only 
good solution to a problem is a free- 
market solution has been tested to 
destruction. It looks likely, for ex- 
ample, tliat Japaq will try to solve Its 
banking crisis by nationalising thfe 
ailing Long-Term Credit Bank. 
What is more, it will receive the 
approval of the G7 if It does so. 

Similarly, the West Is taking a 
more pragmatic approach to tlie use 
of capital controls by developing 
countries. This tjme last year, the 
very notion that such egregious 
Interference In the workings of the 
market was being contemplated, let 
alone Implemented, wotild have 
given the' West a bad case of the 
vapours. This year complacency la 
. out, concern Is lq. , 


It was the sense that we are wit- 
nessing the end of an era that made 
last week's statement by the G7 so 
significant Die West is starting to 
take the threat of a global slump 
seriously. But it was the language 
used in the statement — and the 
interventionism tliat underpinned it 
— which suggested that change 
was in the air. 

Inflation, the G7 said, was low or 
falling in many countries, and the 
balance of risks had shifted. They 
would therefore explore ways tp "re- 
inforce existing programmes in sup- 
port of growth-oriented policies”. 

In a sense, this was a statement 
of the bljndlngly obvious. It has 
been clear for ' some time that 
tough macroeconomic measures 
and the over-supply of products 
associated with globalisation had 
Completely changed the outlook for 
Inflation. . , 

Since 1973-74 every peak in infja-, 
tion has been lower than the last, 
with Britain's Inflation rate now one 
tenth of that reached in mid-1975. 
Inflation may be dormant rather 
than dead, but for now it is yester- 


day's problem, and the G7 seems at 
last to have recognised that. 

As in the 1970s, part uf the prob- 
lem lies with commodity prices, al- 
though this time it is the producers 
and not tlie consumers whu are feel- 
ing the pinch- And whereas it was 
the US, traumatised by Vietnam and 
Watergate, which had a crisis of 
crmfidciKV in the mid- 197ns, this 
lime il is that decade's wonder eco- 
nomy — Japan — that has lapsed 
into introspection and despair. 

Interestingly, the Anglo-Saxon 
elements ol the G7 were quicker to 
appreciate the new situation tli an 
some of the continental countries. 
Britain and the IIS were keen to 
sign up to a robust form of words 
from the G7, but it took sutne arm- 
twisting at a meeting of central bank 
governors in Basle — in which the 
Bank of England chief Eddie 
George played an integral part — 
before the Germans and the French 
would sign up. 

But here was a hitter irony. 
Europe's obsession with the single 
currency means there can be no co- 
ordinated cut in interest rates. Yet a 
coordinated cut in interest rates Is 
precisely what is needed, not just to 
put a floor under falling stock 
markets, Markets in the allegedly 
non-interventionist Anglo-Saxon 
economies demanded no less. 

And once last week's G7 state- 
ment suggested that world leaders 
were not prepared to see the idea of 
laissez-faire tested to destruction 
the markets whooped for joy. 

But, only for so long. By the 
middle of tlie week, there was a 
sneaking realisation that the G7 was. 
talking a good game, but delivering 
very little. 

The US Federal Reserve chair- 
man, Alan Greenspan,’ and Mr 
George acknowledged that there 
would be no co-ordinated cut In 
rates, impossible without the co- 
operation of the Europeans. 

So what happens now? Il is clear 
that the mood lias changed. Inter- 
ventionism is back in vogue for tlie 
1 first time since the days of T Rex 
and Slade. Demand is seen as 
important. There Is support for 
reform of the IMF and for a relnvig- 
orafed internationalism. The belief 
of the G7 is that this may be a Crisis 
of global capital; but not the crisis of 
global capital. " ' 

However, to ensure that one does 
not turn into the other, action is 
needed and it is needed urgently. 
Mr Brown was on the ground in 
Japan for just 21 hours last week. 
When he arrived markets were ris- 
ing; when he left they, were on tlie 
slide once more.. 


FINANCE 19 

In Brief 

T HE Asian crisis is more seri- 
ous than any in the past 30 
yeara, wiping out some $260 bil- 
lion of global output and. threat- 
ening a worldwide recession, 
Unctad, the UN's trade and 
development nrm, warned. 


J APAN suffered a new blow to 
Its prestige when its long- 
term foreign currency rating was 
cut for flic first time since the 
war, and its public debt com- 
pared to that of Greece by Fitch 
I BA, a British firm that evalu- 
ates die ability of companies and 
states to rejjay their debts. 


L EADING shares In fxmdon 
plunged below die 5,000 
level on Monday for the first time 
this year as dealers took fright at 
the darkening global outlook, 
fears of a British recession and 
continuing political vacuum in 
the United States. 


S HELL, the world’s second 
largest oil company, is to 
close its UK headquarters with 
the loss of up to 2,000 jobs. Die 
company warned that oil prices, 
already at a 2 5 -year low, would 
remain depressed far up to three 
years. 


E MI, the record label behind 
chart-toppers the Spice 
Girls, opened the door to 
takeover predators when its 
shares went into a tail-spin after 
yet another profits warning. 

A NNA MURDOCH, estranged 
wife of die media tycoon 
Rupert Murdoch, is to retire 
next month from the board of 
News Corporation, where she 
has served as a director since 
1900. 


B RITISH Telecom received 
$7 billion for its sale of its 
21 per cent stake in MCI to 
WorldCom, leaving it with a 
$1.6 billion pre-tax profit on 
its investment. 


V ICKERS, tiie British, defence 
and engineering group, an- 
nounced plans to cut more than 
1,000 jobs over the next 1 5 
months and close Hs tank manu- 
facturing plant In Leeds. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

* Sterling rfltaj Sterling Mm 

September SI September 14 


AusIreSa 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

Den mark 

France 

Germany 

Hohgkong 
hotand 
Italy . 


2.8702-2.8744 
10.02- 10,04 
88 37-58.40 
2 8898-2 6682 
i0.80-10.8l 
9,49.0.80 
2.8322-2.8343 
13.04- i 3.05 
V130B-1.1351 
2,707-2,800 ‘ 
224.54-224.81 
i 3.1S32-3.18S5 


2.8161-2.8108 
20 . 0 a- 20 . 1 D 
6OB7-6807 
2.5304-2.6416 
10.88-10.87 
1 0 57-9.67 
2.8642-2.8571 
12.08-12.99 
1.1388-1.1432 
2318-2.821 
222.97-223^3 
3.2104-3.2220 


New Zealand 3,1*487 -3.3^4 . 3.2533-3,2592 
Norway 12.80-12,81 12.50-12.70 

Pprtupil 20021-200.65 2Q? ffl-292 S3 ' 

Spain Wl 24D.aS-240.ro 242-30-242 67 
Sweden 13.35^13,37 .1010-1021 • 

Switzerland 2.3235-2.3316' 1 2. 38 33- 2 -3661 

USA. 1 4934- 1. 8844 1.5764-1.8772 

ECU .,.. , 1.4419-1.4438 1.4523-1.4539 

FiwweiattMnMMime'anJ.nHin 
- bidnMMnin,e«t4M9.i,a0M«p8a.naiSza9jDa 
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APPOINTMENTS & COURSES 21 


. AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 
NUST Zimbabwe 
NUST Zimbabwe 
- UW (Jamaica) 

AUSTRALIA 
: Queensland 

. Queanstand i 

Tasmania i 

■ Tasmania 1 

' HONGKONG 

, Hong Kong t 

: NEW ZEALAND 

Auckland t 

Auckland [ 

Auckland £ 

‘ Auckland C 

Auckland F 

Auckland F 

i Auckland \ 

Auckland £ 

. Auckland L 

. Auckland l 

Auckland L 

Auckland L 

Canterbury L 

Canterbury S 


P/AP/SL/L Home Economics Education 
P - Minet Chair In Insurance 
AP/S1A Insurance & Actuarial Science 
P/SL international Relations 

L Unguis lies 

L Modem European History 
AP Unguege/Uleracy 
P & Head, School of Philosophy 

AP/ASP Nursing Studies 


L Engineering Operations Research 
Direcior, Injury Prevention Research Centra 
SRF Faculty of Arts 

Clinical Tutors, Optometry & Vision Science 
PDF Mathematical Programming 
PDF Mechanical Engineering 
Visiting SUL International Business 
SL/L Translation Studios 
L Spanish 
L French 

L Political Studies 
L International Relations 
L Electrical & Electronic Engineering 
Sl/L Speech & Language Therapy 


W4B849 

W46862 

W46863 

W46B64 

W46667 

W46857 

W46858 

W46869 

W46860 

W46869 

W4687Q 

W4687I 

W46B72 

W46873 

W46874 

W46B76 

W46876 

W46850 

W46877 


W46853 

W46B54 



. PACIFIC 

PNGUT (Papua New Guinea) SUL Agriculture \A 

PNGUT (Papua New Guinea) Electronic Services Technician Ik 

' ■ Abbreviations: P ■ Professor, AP - Associate Professor; ASP - Assistant Professor; 

SL - Senior L ecturer; L - Lecturer; PDF - Pos (doctoral Fellow; SRF ■ Senior Research Fellow. 

For further details of any of the above staff vacancies please contact — 

ACU (Advertising), 38 Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF, UK (Internal, 
tel. 4-44 171 387 8572 erf. 208 (UK office hours!; fax +44 171 363 0358; 
e-mail; a pptsdBcu.aG.uk), quoting reference number o! post(s). 

Details urfiihe sent by airmaiv/flrsl class post. A sample copy of the 
publication Appointments In Commonwealth Universities , Including 
subscription details. Is available from Ilia same source. 

Promoting educational co-operation throughout fhe Commonwealth 


vT 


COMIC RELIEF 

• 

In the past ten years Comic Relief has raised over £139 million, every penny af which has 
gono to help tackle poverty and promote social [ustke in Africa and af home in the UK. 
We now have the opportunities fori 

AFRICA GRANTS OFFICER (ref: AGOI) 

starting salary £22,000- £23,250 p.a. 

You will be involved in all aspect* of tbs Africa grant-mailing pioce» ol Comic Relief, from facilitating and 
encouraging applications la researching and assessing proposals against our criteria 
With at least 5 years experience of working in overseas development. you’ll need lo combine a thorough 
understanding of the issues with an ability to analyse the political and social context within which funded work 
is taking place. Ya/ll need strong communication skills, the ability to write door and concise reports and 
enjoy working as part of a team. 

Closing dole for completed applications: Friday 16 October 1998 
Interviewing initially by telephone: early November 1998 

K you would like on application pack for 4w position please write, hoc or hnail to: 
lisa Isaacs, Personnel Officer, Comic Relief, 74 New Oxford Street, London WC1A 1EF. 

U. (44) 171 4361122, fox, (44) 17) 436 1541. E-mail: USAACS©COMiCRaJEF.ORG.UX 
Comic Relief oims to be an Equal Opportunities Employer. Registered Charily Number. 326568 



INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR 
PROTECTED LANDSCAPES 


mmbefH 

IUCN 


■ w ■t.i mm** lln Wirtd C omnMIm U rtan 

The successful management of national parks and protected areas Is becoming an Increasingly complex 
task requiring a wide range of knowledge and new skills. Rising to this challenge, the International Centra 
for Protected Landscapes and the University of Wales offer an 

MSc In PROTECTED LANDSCAPE MANAGEMENT 

Integrating Conservation and Development Programmes 
By Distance Learning 

This highly vocational programme 1 b aimed in particular at professionals working In, or otherwise Interested 
In protected area management. ICPL currently has over 100 students In 35 countries around the world. 

The programme is International in tie approach, drawing heavily on recent Ideas end experiences from 
around the world. It covers fasuos such as: protected area systems and ilia protected landscape 
approach; the policy context; management plan preparation; partnership, stewardship and collaborative 
management; communication and conflict resolution: environmental tourism, and environmental 
education and Inletpretatlon- 

For further details, brochure end application forms please contact; 

Tha International Centro for Protected Landscapes 
University of Wales, Unit 8E Science Park, Aberystwyth SY23 3AH, Wales, UK 
• Fax: +44 1970 622619 e-mail: aJhOaber.ac.uk 1 




lV«l4WSbiBia| 

Afr «ca Programme Managet 

•' Two year fixed term contract 

Salary 1.3,2.10,000 CFA plus 40% of nottonat homebase salary 
Based in Ouagadougou, Burkina Faso, with travel throughout the region 

Oxfam Is a partner in On the Line, a high profile millennium Initiative. Based on the concept of llnkfau the 
communities who live on ins Meridian line, the project alms to transform the public’s understanding of xmmi 
I ssues through Its programme of « ts, culture , sports and education. 


This Is an exciting opportunity to lead the 
development and Implementation of the On 
the Line programme In West Africa. 

A highly motivated self-starter with substantial 
project management experience, the 
successful candidate will combine in-depth 
knowledge of West Africa and development 
Issues with a proven track record in media 
and communications work. Fluency In French 
and English Is essential. 

Founded In 1942, Oxfom works with people regardless 
of race or religion In their struggle against poverty. 
0*fam GB Is a member ol Odom International. 

For further information hUp;//www.uA(Bn).org.uk/ 


Oxfam GD is striving to l» <i ;>n equal opportunity employe! 


For further details and an application form 
plaaae contact: 

Ann Wake, Marketing HR. OJam, 

274 Bentiurv Rd. Oxford, 0X2 7DZ, 
or E-moll nihrapps4?o\ fam.org.uk or find foil 
details and online application form at 
hup://wvw.odam. 0 rg.uk/!nvolved/ 

Closing dote. 23 October 1998. 

Interviews: to be arranged. 


SXEAM 

Working fora Fairer World 


Leiden University 

Faculty of Law 

International Law Programmes 

Leiden is in historic city and a genuine university i<>wit MiuauM near The 
Hague, ihe Dutch political and administrative centre and the h g.il i.jpiul ut’ihc 
world (International Cmiri of Justice, International CniiiliiatTilt.iiii.il tor ih. 

Former YugusUvIa, Iran-US Claims Tribunal). For mure than Mn <_t.-imini.-s Lx-idx-ii 
Unhvrsiiy has been a respecter I, internal tonally oriented (Jtita-iMiy <il ilto tu-^ii<:\i 

Leiden Law Courses (LLC): 

More than fifty undergraduate courses In Public liner nation.il I.uv, Enr-'|vjn L'..iun»iii!i> Liv.. r 
Cutiiparatli’e Law. 

Master of Laws: 

LL.M. in Criminology 

Cr.re courses Include: Dutch Criminal Law ami Procedure, Cnuum-luglml Theories, Ptrii' ■*» 
Victimology, Methods and Techniques In Crlmino|ogii.al p.ewarJi. Tin: WOW. (S-.fcmil«. Fss. jr- 1 
iLisiittiie of the Ministry of Justice). Halt-Bureau, Probation S< r>i<*. Child Welfare jO 

Vici ini Support Organisations 1 

LL.M. in European Community Law f 

Core courses are: Basic Course in Cuinmunity La sv, Tax' Law, Imdkx'ual Pi«»pcTt| Law, Conuuetual Li- 1 ■ 
European Integration and Private International Law, External Relations ■•( the EC. ConipcUihin b»--. if :■ 
European Human Rights Law. 

LL.M. in International Business Law 

The course Includes all key features of International business rr.insa._ili.ns, including luiccnaif.ri 1 j 
Business Law I and U. Imernatlonal Banking and Finance. Inieriutloiul Ecnn..nilss. Inteinatir'Ml Ti- , 
Lasv. Law of the Wbrid Trade Organisation, Comparative Con ipc-ililoii f Anii-Trusil Law, and legal Lllruu. j 
on such topics as Project Finance and Bauklng Issues, Company and Group Relationships. Wi™ 1 - 
Banking, International Commercial Arbitration In Indonesia, Privatisation In Russia and Lazabun. pr- 
imer national Mergers and Acquisitions 

LL.M. in Public International Law j 

Lore courses ire: Public International Law, International Economics, International Institutional lav- 
International Litigation. Sustainable Development, In ter national Protection of Human Mg hl5 
imernatlonal Humanitarian Law. Self-Determination atid State Creation, Accountability nf Inter tuilMUi 
Organisations, and UN Peacekeeping. 

The Ph.D Programme: 

A three to four year research programme under the supervision of a senior faculty member. 

For fiirther Information please contact: 

"Gllke of International Law Programmes Faculty of Law Leiden Universtry RO Be* 9521. 2300 BA 
Ulden.Tlw Netherlands" Telephone: 31 (0)7 1-527-7609/767 1 Telefax: 31 (0)71-527-7712 
EiililbinilprojiM'Uw.Leti lrnUnlv.nl 



GLASGOW CALEDONIAN 
UNIVERSITY AND THB 
UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 

MSc in Lifelong Learning (Web-based) 

A pJifgrjJiuu torusiliig on ibc cdur jiIoimI jud nuxugcairni luuci H |sed by 

lifelong ItJrjilng u now |s'<iDily f-lTcrfil by iilug>>\v Celtdoniu Unlvciilty uA ihc Uuiversliy 
of Stilling 
fj Y train ns 

* din jure Iramlnj piogrimnu 

* n jik bued learning jttMnci ... 

* iiudem support provided through the World Wide Web 

* exu awards si Ctiufltan, Diploma rod Mutt it level 

For man Information tbit our Website u hitpi//uinIck.iti£K,i|Jc/iii]|/ or amum Roy 
Canning, Ethical tana] Policy + Develop rttem, Unirontiy of Stirling , Stirling, FKS 4 LA 
«.♦**»> IIM4HU9 • 

email, rop.cuuiingSfnJ pac.uk ■ ■■ 

rm . $ KMkPui\. 


WHERE 


. CAL1DONIAN 
UAmtiirv 

CAREERS 


■V®/ 


I Ik h a f jlillJi rl OrtflOa** 41 ^ j., 
that the ptiptiwu rt* tisaAo . 

guUUUarbt «„ 

Ai « tpelB a) bn. o» a ^ > 

hi m*b » art lh« hlita rtefamt 1 * „ 

by an rtwi ft HK«tufr j* \ JL -1 1 
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fljitnjmmw isttfolti 
dp,U u ton atm-*** ^ 
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Fellowships: 

Participatory Approaches and Policy 


The IDS, i s ,t It 1 . tiling (>ulit v 

I't'Miivh , titd iihlilttl t’ 

joy oi't'i >r,i> tlrrttiofnih'iil 


The IDS is seeking to recruit one or more Fellows to our programme on 
participation and development, with a special focus on rhe use of 
participatory approaches in policy making, implementation and 
analysis. Candidates will be expected to contribute to the research, 
networking, training and dissemination work of rhe Participation 
Group, as well as to IDS’s overall teaching and advisory work. 
Candidates should have extensive experience with participatory 
approaches in development, and knowledge and experience with 
participatory poverty assessments or related methods of 
participatory policy analysis would be valuable. Candidates 
should haw a doctorate or exceptional research nr operational 
field experience (five years or more). The position will be full- 
time and fixed-term for 4 years in rhe first instance. The 
salary will be in accordance with the universities’ research 
faculty scales, to lv determined by age and experience, 
with opportunities for income enhancement. 

Closing dare: Z6 October W98. 

Interview date: 27 November J 99H. 


A|)|ili< .Uiitii mi OIIM IAI I OHM 
ONI Y. to Mr- I in Urii|tj\, 
i’orvnnnut OHii.i? SOS, Oniviiniiy til 
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< o 1 1 ( i 1 1 <_* i * t i , < I I , ix/ Ans'.vt'i ithonc: 
(U|..'/ o u/.is*. 1 , (Inti )■) 177 i); 
\r -mail; pm si.nni:k-->kl\ a< ul; 

I’Umsv vjivc a .xlttu i', .»■. Itn: 

form c an not In* v mailed (<> you. 

liutlic.i [laiTiuilat v ala ako 
availcilik 1 on tin - IDS wo b lilt: ,il 
ltttp://Wvvw. id v.Ktik/iih/liLAV'./n.vriril/ 
tiMlvx.lUmS 
UV i tjly i iuounttic (i/'jclifnJii'in In'iit o// u'id'iail 
ul the lonunmilY icgmIU it m nur, jm, iiiwl'jliti-. 
IIIV/AtDi, K.mitily on>l uc if. 

IDS is tin cqitul i>i>i>orttniity atiplflyur. 

IHS (:• a it-.'iih n'tl . I'.nilv 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
The Slade School of Fine Art 

Reader/Professor in the 
History and Theory of Art 

Ihe Slade School of Fine Ait seeks to appoint a scholar of International 
iiTHite whh b ilimiiiguisliKl remit] of leaching, resenrch, puhilrallon and 
supervision of research In the History and Utmiy of Art. He/s he Hill have 
a broad Interest in the subject of One art, enjoy working closely with 
artiste, and will manage the field of historical and theoretical studies at 
the Slade with vision^ energy and commitment. It is hoped that the 
successful candidate will take up the post by 1 January 1999. 

Informal enquiries may be made to, and further particulars (Including 
Information on salary) may be obtained from. The Slade School 
Administrator, The Slade School of Pine Art, University College 
London, Gower Street, London WC1E BBT. Tel: +44 (0) 171 391 1384, | 
&®ail: ]. read wln@ucl.ac. ilk. 

Applications (ten copies for UK candidates, one copy for overseas 
candldaies), comprising a full CV and the names of three referees (Including 
at least one overseas referee), should be submitted to: The Provost, 
Unbentt}' College London, Gower Street, London, WC1E BBT. 

Tha closing date for receipt of applications Is Friday 9 October 
IMS, It Is eapected that Interviews will he held in the first week 
la November, 

IVoiA/np toward Equal Opportunity 



CHAIR OF HISTORY 

/? ^“Handing kJvpUi with in hntimitanil tcvuuimn m tii« RAl It itqulrtd Cm ihe 
Jftwa Chiirof Hmory. Vui, ihould h*ro proven ucdlenfc in roardi, a (ommlimeni 10 
khoig j, ju abtlni' |k) providt icnilcnik leutenhlp. Tii onier to 

J^pkmcni ihc nlaln^ itwngtbt In the Depitnuctu, ipp^oikuii from modem 
with eipenlK in Earopeui, Runian or American liutory would br welcomed. 
c cudldaie will like up ippoinraiefli on 1 September IW9. 

-‘■uiLliKt wht, lAtinU hLe fiiethet deullv t»r who wUt t« vtslt the Univetuty iIujuU 
.■■TO., PjofckKjr Allan Midnnes, Department ivT Huiorr, lelcpbone (01224) 272452 or 
JiJiwaniwMlibilnic.uk 

,h * n <Wtvnient can he found on http://ww.abdn.ac.iil/WttorY 

formi and further portkulara are avullablu from Peraoflnrl Service^ 
n '™*V of Aberdeen, Regent Walk, Aberdeen AB24 3 FX, telephone (01224) 
' , dumtag reference aunibec VHIQ29A. A I4-hauc aniweelni eeevtce li In 
™n»n. 

Ckibig du« Wedeleaday 28 October 1998. 

An E<qw\ OppocnioltUi EmpSwytr 


Tllt hemuUead Rescue dpnmltltt (IRC), a non pnfli, iHw-ieri?rkm 
foflnflfl/faridu refliget and relief arganhation, Is currently recruiting: 

Finance Manager in Bujumbara: 

,u wnrt , S aclivilki and difi; mauge finance InfcaaiUon fltrwa between 
*tJl uim” IBi nueege budgets efflciwUy benroen granti irambpgnde tUBe of 

f 'Win r L eni1lre . C0ln P*^ lact Mib geneeri accounting pridciplet mil iluwttqiilnoKali; win ' 

&C N U J* W * ®' ol gram end coosSidOtd^ bvdgeU; piqiw fiamcUl^ lepwta^ tor 
Yort and (or pan Jinort-, itooeuriwtenslHiu fltcale manageduel piwednnd change* 
*NWun ^ la:ottB ^g P*fagft Qlbw dirtai ea iftgteaed by ihc counUydixecl*. 

' ,te “*?« b eecouming wi!b CBt peefcirtd; e* leal llm* yeeiitf idevani eaperteew: 
Ty, -S tohiilli*; euelienl maBagasesi in) cotnaumlcadoa aUli Length' 

aw« alAI, fUB M1-2U45 1 0170. enttfl: «Mnr 4 rln 1 nf^«irj 
bmilRiacoe CenmiKer, 122 Eul 42nd Street, I2|h Floor, New fttk, Ny 10148 USA 
i ' W ll,r,ht T IhfefmMhra.RltMa vWl IRtTawetnUeal: MlpsIhwwOtoreWm/Urg. 


LECTURER 

Management of Development Organizations 

The Coady International institute* is recognized nationally and 
internationally as a centre ol excellence in community-based 
developmonl, providing protossional educalional opportunities 
loi the start, munagets arid uamms at Southern deveiopmeul 
organizations. 

The new locluier wttt be responsible (oi v.lesignitK) and delivering 
o-.Kirses. progrnm developmenl and implementation with 
partners uverseas (partictibr m Latin Ainencal. and lor handling 
some administrative dull*:.. 

The ideal candidate is an adult educator with a minimum of five 
years e.'.perience working on organizational development, 
management, and change issues primarily with Latin American 
development organizations. A commltmeni to participatory 
development and a Strong grounding In participatory 
management models and practice are essentia). A PhD in a 
relevant held and liuency in Spanish are preferred. Project 
management experience is an asset. 

Consideration ol applications will begin on October 1, 1998. An 
application, a curriculum vitae, and the names of three lefarees 
may be sent to: 

Coady International Institute 
St Francis Xavier University 

Attn: Director 

PO Box 5000, Antfgonlah, Nova Scotia 
Canada B2Q2W5 
Fax: (002) 867-3907 
Email: nmacleatv8stfx,Qa am raaffluffl 

St Francis Xavier University is an equal opportunity employer. Mnorttles, 
woman and those with dlsabtkbas are encouraged lo apply. 


CENTRE FOR 
PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC STUDIES 


MA’S BY 

DISTANCE LEARNING 

M A/DIPLOMA In PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDIES 

A pluralistic course exploring a range of psychoanalytic theories and 
practices, addressing key debates and controversies, and examining 
contemporary issues of psychoanalysis and cultural theory including 
post-structuralism, feminism, film, literary and social theory. . 

MA/DIPLOMA In PSYCHIATRY, 
PHILOSOPHY & SOCIETY 

A programme which clarifies the. problems of the mentally ID and 
their treatment, enabling practitioners and academics to become 
more adept at analysing and understanding this complex field 
from a number of different perspectives, 

MA/DIPLOMA In DISABILITY STUDIES 

An Innovative .course,; equally concerned with the experience oi 
disability and the Improvement of practice. A wide range of 
disciplines and methodofoglss are called upon to explore disability 
within a social context. 

fa'furtber Information contact Centrp tor Psychotherapeutic Studies, 
16 Claremont Crescent, Sheffield S102TA (Tet 0114 222 2878; Fax: 
0114 276.0226; Email: h.g.davies@shefBC.uk). Extensive ^formation 
about the dtentreteevpWbleCn Ihe Internet at 
; http^Avww.shef.aCiljk/^psysc/ 

V, - . . THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Food Security Officer 

fortJie Great Lakes Region 

£17,586 pa, 1 year contract 

You win develop Christian Aid's food sonurity strategy m 
ilia region, supportirig oui partnei cxydnisations' feed 
aocnnly initiatives through training, i-jocurnenlinc) good 
practice and information- sharing. 

You will noed excellent interpersonal skills and e*penenoa 
of: relief, rehabilitation of development work in Ihe food 
security programme- design, morwtonng and 

evaluation: living and working in a high risk envfr<onrrient 
Based in Kigali, Rwanda. Raft FSO/GL. 

Closing date: 9 Oct. Interview date: 22 Oct. 

Senior Field Officer 

for the DR of Congo 

£20,683 pa 

In fciialmn UHC V-IhyAuih AjU p\Rt-vi 

on.kinimiioi^ io ' ■iisino Riixf :CLuruy. r. > pro note 
ecfxtc-tri: woii- 1> irito-.K.inni^n.i *:c*;<w arict to [•■■kiioivi 

t j «iner<j e, iv ►?.;. V'Jtri r^'.l a (►■‘r urcniiii vd CeXil 'O* 

» Kf wiOuoi 1 •-> » i mi w-.p and he'. j eicfj 4 Jbn* ;lo n Ad'u 
{■W/fiNifne HiVjirriii-j if isllrctfvolv tl if 1 f W-'K- 

i ho p.:«-,re.- : .i 

iOu will lHvOO*f.*'i«. j » % t ol 1 1 hi v I i" i l i»v-r '. 

^ r»-|.. i|'tt » v ii* (.'i i y . k : i • -i ■ v, c j LlI'i } I u « i 

‘L'i ,.ll‘iilit.Hh .-i ■ -1- c '■! ■ i -iniiiJi M ..i i i :• ).!■.■ j» i , ."i:i '-i • • 
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ChristianfiAid 

We believe In fife before death 
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Don 't forget to leave it a tip 



The mess in your car is 
part of who you are, 
says Nicholas Lezard 

/ HAVE come to a conclusion 
about the state of society, and it's 
this: there is not enough rubbish 
in people's cars any more. We are 
becoming too fastidious about the 
insides of our vehicles. And it mil 
not do. 

The strange thing is — or used to 
be — that people who could be per- 
fectly ne&l and tidy when it came to 
the insides of their own home let 
their standards slip a bit when it 
raine to their car. 

One friend of mine — fastidiously 
spick and span at homo (lie taught 
me. once, how to wipe debris from a 
kitchen table; the secret lies in 
sweeping the arm holding the doth 
or sponge in an expansively wide 
arc, instead of dabbing at individual 
crumbs in a desultory fashion) — 
had a car so full of empty fag and 
crisp packets, Galaxy wrappers, , 
half-empty cartons of Ribeno, 
voided cassette boxes, and socks 
(yes, socks) that he once wondered 
whether he could have it redassi- i 
fieil as a council tip and thereby I 
save himself die bother and ex- 
pense of getting a new tax disc each 
year. 

He ilidn't, of course, and his 
marriage failed when his wife ran 
into lilt- back of a Volkswagen 
Passat. She'd thought, at first, that 
the brakes had gone, but what had 
happened was that an emplv Coke 
enn had rolled under the pedal. 
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Junk driving . . . a peep into the recesses of our souls photo: sean smith 


I always thought this was some- 
thing of an over-reaction, but then I 
am inured to rubbish in the car. In 
fact, f expect it. For, as anyone else 
who owns a pre-lMO Vatixhall Cava- 
lier will tell you, l here is an obscure 
bul rigidly enforced bylaw which 
slates that all second-hand Cavaliers 
will fail their MOT test unless they 
have n large deni in the rear offside 
door mid an empty box from Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken lulling am mid 
the back sent somewhere. I've gut 
mine — and I don’t even eat stuff 
from KFC, or know any one else 
who does. 

At the moment I'm quite proud of 
the level of rubbish in my can 
there's a child's trike (having chil- 


dren makes it impossible ever to 
have a clean car again), rubber balls 
(from tennis to football size), vari- 
ous bits of wood my daughter took a 
shine to, a tin of Whiskas, several 
half-finished lollipops, two pints of 
10YV40 oil sloshing loose around the 
spare (yre and a microwave oven in 
the back seat. (No one is sure 
whether it has been picked up from 
the menders ur is due to gu there, 
so it just lies there in an iiidetermi- 
nnle stale of being either broken or 
in perfect working order, like 
Sclirtidinger’s cat.) 

Tliis is nothing compared with 
the two-week period when the back 
of the car was taken up by a knack- 
ered full-size bicycle, which we had 


somehow managed to fit in, but 
then couldn't work out how to get 
out again without folding the front 
wheel in two or cutting the car in 
half. Actually, 1 don't think we ever 
got it out in the end. We sold the car 
and said we'd throw the bicycle in 
for an extra tenner. Which more or 
less doubled the amount of money 
we got for the car, but that's neither 
here nor there. 

Another friend has a kind of recy- 
cling scheme, whereby every lime a 
door opens, a little bit of rubbish 
falls out — just about the same 
amount as he somehow manages to 
add during the course of each jour- 
ney. That way everything is kept 
nice and fresh. He also has a fantas- 
tically sensible trick of writing down 
the directions to unfamiliar destina- 
tions in chalk on the passenger 
glove-compartment, so he doesn't 
have to faff around with an A to Z 
map at junctions. While this is not 
mess per se, it does add to the 
general air of comfortable chaos, as 
well as a charming patina of chalk 
du9t on anyone siding in the passen- 
ger seat. 

The point about mess in the car is 
that it provides evidence that il 1ms 
been lived in. I seem to recall that 
John Thaw and Dennis Waterman's 
jam-jar in The Sweeney was always 
futi of half-empty sandwiches and 
polystyrene- cups. It was nice to see 
detectives in American cop shows 
chucking pizza boxes and enffw 
cups iulu the back seat as they set of 
for yet another high-speed chase. 

For we have entered an age when 
(he car is not a cosy, lived-in area, 
blit an extension of the spotless, 
squeaky-clean fantasy peddled to us 
by mendacious advertisers. U is dis- 
tressing to get into a perfectly dean 
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car. You feel you can’t relax, and ft 
suspect dial the driver's hometa 
sofas that are still wrapped in polj 
tliene, as if he or she is a chanted 
from a Mike Leigh play. (Son* 
limes the car seats themselves an 
still wrapped in polythene, and ths 
really is weird.) 

The fault, I think, lies not only ini 
our increasing inability to disto-l 
guish between advertisement am& 
reality, bul also with the invenliotr 
and increasing ubiquity of that mw 
pernicious of gadgets, the dud 
buster, lhaL runty little vacuus 
cleaner that turns everyone into i 
hausfrau, our own valet service, il 
rang around a few professional car- 
valeting services to ask if peopk 
had left anything bizarre or embar- 
rassing in their cars before having 
them cleaned up. such as plans fori 
new kind of nuclear submarine on 
blow-up sex doll, but all my survey 
told me was that people generally 
send their cars round to valet ser- 
vices only alter someone ha> 
thrown up in them. And vomit. I 
think, lies somewhere beyond lln 
scope of this article.) 

The thing is. ever since tloiilfrb 1 
Daimler first unthinkingly tossed an 
empty tin of macassar oil into llr 
back of the firu self-propeDi-d nioi»r 
car in Cansinu in 1895. I lie mo-i' 
cur curs has helped us. ami cm |w 
senders, It now who we an*. TV 
mchs personalises tlu* car. make--. u 
truly i tur own; not sc much .m 
tension 1 1 1 our personality. Inn •• 
peek into the recesses <>l »vr ''uni- 
tin' parls which we nm-i iktiiuIK 
expose |u nllii-rs. Il show- dint- 
wli.it wi-'re doing when \wV u». 
thinking, and il gives the kiiN inoL 
merabk- tilings l« play with 1 
voif re stuck in li'.illic. 
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Deep trouble in the flooded delta 


As British aid agencies launch an appeal to relieve 
suffering in Bangladesh, John Vidal looks at how 
much has been lost in the country’s worst flooding 
this century and at the huge task that lies ahead 
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H HE BANGLADESH govern- 
j ment official reels off precise 
a but incomprehensible statis- 
tics: "Homeless 23.458.713. Dead 
people 1,040. Dead cattle 129,926. 
Damaged crops 668,529 hectares. 
Road damaged 11,237km. Bridges 
damaged 6,552. Schools damaged 
1,052. People affected by diarrhoea 
251,981. Farmland affected 800,000 
hectares. latrines damaged . . ." 

He trails off. No, lie can't say ex- 
actly bow many latrines have been 
damaged or wells contaminated — 
or how many people liave lost every- 
thing. His voice breaking under the 
enormity of his message, he says 
Raitgladesh “at this moment is 
awful. Tlte suffering is intolerable”. 

The scale of the disaster — 
S8.00Gsq km flooded — is too great 
to lake in, and the effort aud money 
needed to repair the damage are 
incalculable. But as the waters of 
Bangladesh's 13 big rivers and innu- 
merable tributaries slowly subside 
.Avv mure than two months, the 
j iroblems for one of the world's poor- 
• esl countries are just beginning. 

I This year’s floods have been the 
wurst this century. Those of 1987 ami 
KW also inundated three-quarters 
. "fthe country, killing far more |ieo- 
1 pie. Bul they started receding after 
. three weeks. Tliis year they started 
early aud never let up. 

Kvery sector of (he economy has 
been affected, says the government. 
I Ivory farm, schoolchild and worker 
j will be affected for years. 


Bangladesh: 
the facts 


■ Population: 123 million 
, Area:l47,570aqkm 

* Population doubling dates 2037 

• Capital: Dhaka 

1 Foreign debt: $16,136 million 

1 Ufe expectancy: 56;9 *; 

'Adult literacy! 38% _ 

•GDP per capita- $240 .r V 


The scenes are pitiful. Hie great 
sheets of water are calm and the 
panic Is now over. Massive human 
effort has shored up 9ome of the 
most vital embankments, and the 
red-eyed volunteers can relax. 

But there is still chaos, misery 
and destitution. Half of the capital, 
Dhaka, was still inundated last 
weekend and the slums are running 
with contaminated water. Garbage 
is piling up, and many thousands of 
people are living in flood shelters. 

Fighting broke oul in Dhaka last 
week when volunteers arrived with 
food at one shelter at the Central 
Women's University. "It's better to 
die In the floods than live in such a 
squalor," said one displaced person, 
Nurul Islam. "1 can barely breathe.” 

“Miseries are growing as fast as 
the (loodwatera have beeu reced- 
ing.'' said a man taking his sick child 
to Dhaka's International Centre for 
Diarrhoeal Disease and Research. 
Tile 300-bed centre hns admitted an 
average of 700 ))atients a day and 
has set up tents outside to coja-. Tin- 
pal ictus are mostly children. 

"Tackling I he health problems is 
now the biggest post-flood worry." 
said l)r Sudhir Nandy in Dhaka. 

A spokesman for the aid group 
Mnnchak Bangladesh said diar- 
rhoea. dysentery, enteric fever, he- 
patitis and respiratory tract and skin 
infections are the main problems. 

The World Health Organisation 
(■WHO) says the country faces a 
health emergency. More than 4,000 
local health teams across the coun- 
try have so far prevented a major 
epidemic of diarrhoea, but 245,000 
people are suffering from polluted 
water or rotten food. Ministry of 
health officials said dry food and 
drinking water were in short supply. 

The country of small farmers 
now depends on outside help for 
seeds. Though flood water acts as a 
rich fertiliser, it is also a perennial 
curse. Most farmers will harvest 
nothing this year, and standing 
crops have been destroyed. 
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A woman wades through floodwatera in Dhaka, where hunger and 
disease are now rife photograph- saurabh 


The government believes that 
more than 2.5 million farmers have 
been hit, and it intends to give out 
free seeds and other necessities. It 
has also said it will provide food to 
every flood-affected family before 
the next harvest. But with roads de- 
stroyed, many will go without. 

Agriculture is a priority, says 
Jahangir Aiam of Mauchak. “The 
sowing periods for many crops are 
soon. Wheat is a favourite crop after 
a heavy flood. The usual crop rota- 
tion should still be possible. With 
seeds and a little loan, farmers can 


Today’s disasters are anything but natural 



THE weather is blamed tor 
wrecking the lives of up to 
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, | n »utton Hood-affected peo- 
ple In East Asia and the Indian 
^continent In the past two 
enuis, but free market eoo- 
^wlcs that hove greatly f n- 

people’s vulnerabUity to 
„ me weather may also be 
sponsible, writes John VldaL 
Uisaa( er expe,.^ development 
"wnnes, academics and leading 
J'^ntologists are beginning to 
i merging theory that 
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for the growing number of nat- 
ural disasters. "There is a long- 
term underlying trend of climate 
change but no great increase in 
extreme weather or any greatly 
Increased severity,” says Mick 
Kelly of the University of East 
Anglia in Britain. 

"There is a greatly Increasing 
vulnerability of people following 
over-exploitation of resources, 
the clearing of forests and chang- 
ing of river courses, ” he says. 

The floods in China and India 
have been directly blamed on 
massive deforestation in the up- 
lands, and giant darns and river 
control. The Chinese are now ' 
planning to replant the hillsides. 
Forest cover slows of prevents 
the run-off of water. 

' Economic trends £tre critical 
to understanding natural disas- 
ters, says Kelly. Austerity mea- 
sures, International Monetary 
Fund and Worid Bank structural 
1 adjustment programmes and the 
opening of markets may be'good 
I for economies, but they are 
I heightening inequalities, encour- 


aging countries to sell off re- 
sources and contributing to 
the reduction of protection by 
governments. 

Displacement of people be- 
cause of development projects 
and population pressures have 
also contributed to more mar- 
ginal people, he saya. 

“Five years ago 70 per cent of 
world disasters were related to 
refugees, and lead than 5 per 
I cent were natural. Almost n third 
of all disasters are now weather- 
related,” says Peter Walker of 
the International Red Cross in 
Geneva. Tlte world’s leading 
humanitarian grotip is currently 
appealing for funds to cope with 
weather-related emergencies in 
piore than 25 countries'. 

"Governments are Increaa- ! 
ingly unable to support public 
works, like embankmentB arid 
1 flood control,” he says. “Private ; 
capital has flooded into many ; 
poolr countries, but it lb after the 
quick buck. If la not interested 
in {hibllc works, social welfare or 
devetoptafeut projects which can 


nearly make up for the loss. Vegeta- 
bles grow well In flood-washed land. 
But people need seeds." 

Thousands of government engi- 
neers and health staff, joined by 
middle-class volunteers, are still 
working through the night to repair 
the damage. Of some 150,000 wells 
thought to have been damaged or 
contaminated, about 80,000 are now 
usable and almost 1,500 wells have 
been sunk in flood shelters. But 
many thousands of latrines have 
been damaged. 

Economically, the country is In 


increase people’s capacity to 
cope in crises.” 

Many flood control systems 
are now old, and the cast of 
rebuilding or constructing 
embankments is mounting. At 
the same time governments 
are being told to invest more 
in exports and services, and 
there is less money available for 
protection. 

"Economic constraints are 
preventing authorities Investing 
In traditional protection ser- 
vices,” says Walker. ‘They are 
not being encouraged to think 
long-term land] are moving mvay 
from being protectors of citizens. 
Many traditional areas of govern- 
ment concern are being left to 
slide.” 

1 People’s ability to survive , 
natural disasters is directly re- 
lated to their poverty, says Kevin 
Watkins, a senior policy adviser , 
atOxfam. ■ 

The IMF and international 1 
banks, who set strict economic . 
policy guidelines for heavily in- 
debted countries, are not Intei 1 - 
esfed ib reconstruction or public 
woHca, and often do not take < 
account of disasters, Ke nnys. 
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chaos. Production In the huge 
garment and shrimp Industries, vital 
foreign exchange earners, is 
thought to be 20 per cent down. The 
export industry has collapsed with 
Chittagong, the main port, blocked 
for weeks. 

Earlier this month the govern- 
ment brought In hoops to speed ex- 
ports and avert a dockers' strike. 
Distribution of relief goods hns 
been hampered liecause most roads 
and railways have been cut off. 

The government said it would 
provide working capital to com- 
panies, particularly export el’s, that 
had been unable to market their 
produce. It offered to delny n?i>ay- 
ment of loans until December. 

Worst hit are Ihe |>oor: rural em- 
ployment hns been largely wiped 
out; hundreds nf thousands of ncar- 
dcslilutc landless and others who 
live on daily wages are jobless. 

Ihe social effects are titiqiiantifi- 
ahle. The government says 525 edu- 
cation institutions have beeu 
damaged. Bul the figure excludes 
several thousand damaged non- 
government institutions. Most stu- 
dents in the badly nffecled areas 
have lost all their bonks. “It will take 
years to catch up," one teacher said. 

But starvation has boon aver led. 
More than 356,000 tonnes of cereals 
have been bought by the govern- 
ment from India, IVikisian. Thai- 
land. Burn m and Vietnam. Mop* 
limn I million innivs nf iiii<‘in;i- 
linunl food aifl has been pt-ilgi-d. 
and the private sector is trying l" 
import 1.5 million tiuuics ot rice, 
according to the government. 

Hie first consignment of Io.ikhi 
tonnes ut United Nations loud 
readied Chittagong port ln>i week- 
end. joining eight other ships bring- 
ing in rice and cereals. 

Repairing damage and preventing 
future flooding are a priority. The 
prime minister. Sheikh Hasina. told 
I a rally of flood victims last week that 
' a 50knt embankment would be built 
around Dhakn. But she did not say 
where the money to build it would 
come from. 

The WHO has appealed for $8.7 
million to buy medicines and water 
purification tablets tor up to 35 ntiL 
lion people. 

The British Red Cross, Christian 
Aid, Oxfain, Cafod and other chari- 
ties launched an appeal in Britain 
i last weekend. The British govern- 
ment has given $35 million. 


"They tightly control public 
expenditure, and in many coun- 
tries have slashed preventive 
health and welfare programmes 
which would help people cope 
with disasters.' 1 

The economic policies im- 
posed on developing countries 
by the IMP, he sqys, are widen- 
ing the gap between marginal 
and non-marginal communities, 
The largest part of the income of 
many poor countries now goes 
directly to pay debts. It is money 
that governments could spend 
preventing disasters and protect- 
ing citizens. 

Many countries that are 
vulnerable to floods, droughts, 
cyclones and other weather ■ 
extremes are having to slash 
preventive health programmes. 
When disaster or epidemics 
come, the problems they cause ; 
are made more serious. 

Policies imposed by the IMF 
in the Philippines have cut 
‘ public services fay more than 
25 per cent, and, says the gov- 
ernnient, wiU expose many more 
people to malaria and almost j 
1 2 million more people to tuber- 
' citiosls. 
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Pragmatic soldier in the long war 


Ricardo Ramirez 

r~\lCARDO Ramirez, who has 
died aged 67, was belter 
i I known by his nom-de-guerre 
of Rolando Mordn. Under this name 
the senior comanriante of the 
Guatemalan National Revolutionary 
Unity (URNG) guerrilla coalition 
had fought the singularly brutal oli- 
garchy of his native land for almost 
four decades. 

The son of an army colonel, he 
was just 13 when a democratically 
inspired revolution ended the dicta- 
torship of Jorge Ubico in 1944. In 
his teens, Ramirez was a leftwing 
student activist, a leading member 
of (he road-workers’ union (STC) and 
a Communist party (1*07) militant. 

An enthusiastic supporter of the 
left-leaning government of Jacobo 
Arbenz 11951-54), lie was forced 
into exile when a United States- 
backed coup ushered in a military 
dictatorship that was to last until , 
1986. Having sought asylum In the 
Argentine embassy, he found him- 
self in the company of the young 
Che Guevara. “Ricardo Ramirez is 
perhaps one of the most capable 
leaders of the [communist l youth," 
observed Guevara. “His manner of 
facing problems is much less dog- 
matic than that of other comrades." 



Ramirez: tenacity and vision 

It was a reputation for flexibility 
and pragmatism that the future 
guerrilla leader would retain 
throughout his career. Much of the 
credit for the 1996 peace accords, 
signed with the elected, civilian gov- 
ernment of Alvaro Arzti, is due to 
Ramirez's tenacity and vision. 

in 1959, after the overthrow of 
the Cuban dictator Fulgencio 
Batista, he was in Havana for the 
inauguration of the communist 
regime led by Fidel Castro and Gue- 
vara, and it was the Cuban example 
that he later sought to imitate in 
Guatemala. 

The following year, disgruntled 


army officers launched an at- 
tempted coup which — though un- 
successful — ultimately led to the 
foundation of the country's first 
guerrilla organisation, the Rebel 
Armed Forces (FAR). Ricardo 
Ramirez was a founder member. 

But within a few years the organi- 
sation was almost wiped out 
Survivors, including Ramirez, re- 
grouped in Cuba and examined the 
reasons for their failure. The out- 
come was a seminal 1967 document 
written by Ramirez which ultimately 
became the founding text of a new 
armed movement, the Guerrilla 
Army of the Poor (EGP). 

In January 1972, 15 armed men 
crossed the border from Mexico 
into Guatemala to launch the EGP. 
Ramirez remained in Cuba to direct 
the struggle from a distance. In 
place of Cu ban-style foquismo, 
which in essence relied on the inspi- 
rational effect of a small, armed 
group to spark a popular uprising, 
the EGP adopted a strategy of "pro- 
longed popular war” based among 
the predominantly indigenous in- 
habitants of rural Guatemala. 

With this in mind, the group set 
about recruiting large numbers of 
Mayan Indians, who make up 
around half the population of 
Guatemala, although its leadership 
was always dominated by ladinos 


Race and repentance 


George Wallace 

G EORGE Wallace, who has died 
aged 79, will go down in Ameri- 
can history as the racist bigot who 
probably did more than any uther 
20th century politician to improve 
the situation of his country’s black 
citizens, Thai, of course, was never 
his intention. But the extremity of 
his views as governor of Alabama, 
the image of him blocking Alabama 
university's doors in June 1.963 to 
stop two black students enrolling, 
and the decision of his police chief. 
Bull Connor, to unleash dogs on 
peaceful demonstrators in Birming- 
ham shocked middle America. j 
Within a year Congress had 
passed a greatly strengthened Civil 
Rights Act, which was swiftly fol- 
lowed by a Voting Rights Act. The 
political landscape of the South was 
never the same again. 

At first Wallace battled on, with 
considerable success. In the early 
Democratic primaries of the 1964 
presidential campaign, he secured 
up to 43 per cent of the poll but, tD 
avoid splitting the rightwing vole, 
withdrew when Senator Barry Gold- 
water wan the Republican nomina- 
tion. In 1963 he again ran, as a third 
parly candidate, nenrly costing 
Richard Nixon the White "House 
when 10 million people voted for his 
American Independent Party. 

In tiie 1972 presidential cam- 
paign, Wallace, having reverted to 
lire Democrats, secured impressive 
primary victories in five states, 
causing much anxiety to the Demo- 
crats, and to the Nixon White 
House. Then, during an appearance 
in Maryland, Wallace was siiot and 
crippled by Arthur Bremer, a dis- 
turbed loner. That ended his career 
in national politics, though he con- 
tinued to be a powerful force in 
Alabama for another 14 years. 

Wallace had been born just after 
the first world war in the tiny rural 
settlement of Gilo, AlatMma. At high 
school he turned out to be a skilhii 


(non-Indians). The strategy was to 
prove disastrous for the Indians, 
who bore the brunt of the scorched- 
earth policy adopted in response by 
the armed forces. 

Hundreds of villages were obliter- 
ated and tens of thousands of Indians 
forced into exile. The EGP. which 
had undoubtedly succumbed to revo- 
lutionary triumphalism, inspired by 
the 1979 victory of the Sandinista 
(FSLN1 guerrillas in Nicaragua and 
the strength of the Salvadorean 
FMLN. was forced to retreat along 
with the other armed movements. 

Never again did the guerrillas 
pose a serious threat to the 
Guatemalan regime, despite the uni- 
fication of the four existing groups 
as the URNG in 1982. But nor could 
the army achieve an outright victory. 

In 1986 the army finally handed 
the reins of government — though 
only a small slice of the real power 
— to a civilian president; au event 
that signalled the beginning of a 
protracted, and frequently sus- 
pended, peace process. 

It took 10 years — and four gov- 
ernments — for a final agreement to 
be signed. Only then did Ramfrez 
return to live in Guatemala and con- 
centrate on the creation of the 
URNG’s own political party. 

Phil Gun8on 

Ricardo Arnoldo Ramirez, guerrilla 
leader, politician, bom December 
29, 1930; died September 11, 1998 


boxer, winning the state's bantam- 
weight title at the age of 17. Then, 
just as he had joined the University 
of Alabama Law School, his father 
died, and Wallace was obliged to 
fund Ids five-year course through a 
mixture of professional boxing, 
working as n waiter and kitchen 
hand, and driving a taxi. 

He graduated in 1942 but. with 
the United Slates then plunged into 
the second world war. he joined the 
US Army Air Force, and flew nine 
bombing sorties over Japan as a I 
flight engineer in 1945. He came 
home in 1946 to work as one of the 
state's assistant attorneys general, a 
fairly low rung on the legal ladder. 

His contacts in this position soon 
ignited an interest in local politics 
and. in 1947, he was elected to the 
state legislature, rapidly emerging 
as an active and effective operator. 

In 1953 he returned to the law, 
winning election as a state district 
judge. By this time Wallace had also 
become a leading figure in the local 
Democratic party. He was close to 
the larger-than-life governor, Jim 
Folson, and relied on that connec- 
tion to sustain his own gubernator- 
ial bid in 195S — state law 
prevented the governor succeeding 
himself. 

Wallace came second in the pri- 
mary, He had been offered formal 
support by tin; Ku Klux KJon, which 
he had rejected. As a result he was 
endorsed by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People in the run-off against 
the other leading contender. His op- 
ponent, to whom the KKK had 
shifted its allegiance, won by a nar- 
row margin after a blatantly racist 
campaign. 

Wallace fold friends he had lost 
because he had been "out- Begged", 
and vowed it would never happen 
again. In 1962 he launched a fero- 
cious segregationist campaign and 
was elected by the largest vote ever 
achieved by an Alabama governor. 

Hie white voters who backed him 
were plainly fearful of the increase 



Wallace; segregationist governor of Alabama 
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ing influence of Martin Luther King, 
whose non-violent resistance to seg- 
regation was spreading through the 
South. Just after Wallace's election. 
King organised sit-ins at lunch 
counters in Birmingham, He and 
hundreds of other demonstrators 
came under assault by the police 
and were thrown in jail. In response, 
King organised the March on Wash- 
ington, for ever famous for his "1 
have a dream" address. 

In 1965, ns his governorship 
neared its end, Wallace tried to 
force n constitutional amendment 
through to allow him to succeed 
himself. U failed, and he then per- 
suaded his wife, Lurleen, to run for 
the office. She won the 19G6 election 
but died of cancer two years later. 

In 1970 Wallace was again eligi- 
ble to run and produced another 
ferociously racist campaign, which 
returned him to tiie governor's 
mansion. Two years previously the 
state legislature had amended the 
constitution to allow a governor two 
successive terms so, in spite of bis 
paralysis from the assassination at- 
tempt, he was easily re-elected in 
1974. But he was out of tune with 
the tinges, The continued resistance 
to the civil rights movement in the 
state , saw a rapid emigration of 
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skilled workers, black and white. 

In personal terms, life became 
steadily tougher for Wallace. He 
was confined to a wheelchair and in 
constant pain from his wounds. His 
sight was failing and his hearing de- 
teriorated. In his final years, he de- 
veloped Parkinson's disease. 

But he underwent a remarkable 
conversion. One Sunday morning in 
1979 the black congregation of the 
Dexter Avenue Baptist Church in 
Montgomery was startled to see an 
elderly white man being wheeled 
down die aisle by his black assis- 
tant Governor Wallace had come to 
say sorry. Tve learned what suffer- 
ing means," he said. "I can only ask 
your forgiveness." 

And the black electorate did for- 
give him. When Wallace ran for his 
final term as governor in 1982, he 
secured 90 per cent of the black 
vote. But the traditional hold of the 
Democrats had been weakened, and 
Wallace retired in 1986 to watch 
Republicans gradually taking over 
his state. 

Harold Jackson , 

George Corley Wallace, politician. 1 
born August, 25,1 919; cjleij 
September 13, 1 998 , ; . t , ... \ 


\* owiCfIIwc ggjjjig B 0 |j j n Wellington 
- — on attempts to resurrect 

Anthony Tucker New Zealand's moa 

A NTHONY TUCKER, who hi A PROJECT trying to revive an 
>1 died aged 74, was a newspapj £1 ntinct 4( ?° k S bird has come 
man who became a legend even 'os£\ to a halt in New Zealand be- 
fore he was well known. Phil t‘ ESf Maori tribes and researchers 
friends in the office. Tony to friend, ft odds ° ver own * tiie 
outside and Anthony to his reader linl'sDNA. 
he was the Guardian's science <w Ikvv Zealand's moa, which re- 
respondent from 1964 and the daji Jembled an ostrich and stood about 
of the Apollo programme to lift to toll was hunted to extinction by 
and the a ftermath of ChernobyL Maori tribes about 300 years ago. 

But his lifelong passion for » After Initial work by a Japanese 
ence never got in the way ol « htcoUsI, Yasuytiki Shirota, a joint 
profound suspicion of powerful [tujecl was started by scientists at 
establishments. For decades hr N’w Zealand’s Otago university to 
argued for investment in sustain- ute mon genes and clone them 
able energy technologies. He w -ith ostrich or emu genes to pro- 
also profoundly concerned abow 'tier large moa-ly]>e birds, 
what powerful nations should br Professor Diana Hill, head of 
doing for the developing world, lit Eoltoilar biology at Otago univer- 
could be hugely and enjoyably criti- jys biochemistry department, 
cal of complacency in the nuclear i#- «ldnt this "opened up interesting 
dustry: time was to prove him riglii , V| wbiliiies for breedere of os- 
Bul lie had little formal training in r.hes and for science", 
science. and her colleagues were con- 

Antliony Tucker was horn in Mortal the extinct birds could be 
Urmston, near Manchester. Mu wight back to life, bill said the 
cated at Stretford Grammar Schi-'l 'lowlil run to nearly $50 million, 
he began to study aeranaulkdimr- Ik* project is now in abeyance 
iieering at Queens College if. the ownership of the inna 
Belfast early in the sccuwl w..ifl >'i>> is soiled out with the Ngai 
war. He tlieu joined tile Koval A 1 ' Au Maoris of the South Island. It 
Force, and flew Hui'rii.ws ;in-; cot expected to be resolved for at 
Spitfires in Nurlh Africa awl K- '■< IS months, until after a 
ru j K ._ "vital hearing rules on a clnim by 

He graduated in fine art in-n f tribes for the ownership of ail 
Manchester College of Art and «h\ r * Zealand flora and fauna, 
walked into legend by arriving !•' tof Hill said the cloning project 
the old Manchester Guardian j-* not dead, however: "We have 
fio*s in Cross Street early in 1 " a in discussion with Ngai Tahu. 
paint a very Lu ge mural on tin 1 c.c -y just want a bit of time and 
teen wall. High on the scatlold L 
was joined bv the assistant cditw 

John Anderson, who asked a ^ yes & Queries Joseph 

knew anyone who could write tf' 1 “ ~ ' ™ 

notices. Tucker suggested him^ 1 * 

Tlius did he stay on, drawing mj-i mn ! recently seen lists of the 
lor the weather iwges. writing M 1 ' grid's wealthiest men that 
celtany, the diary column, editing 7f aide Fidel Castro. Is It true? 
pictures. By 1057 he was ot ficially J 

subeditor. of $1.4 billion ap- 

He was one of the founder nicff" P«red in the Forbes magazine 
hers of the Guardian's features ft" ; ^ h, Ui°naires. Their source was 
parlmcnt. which in the course of .- 'tor d Fact Book which gave the 
next decade launched a revoluttf ] ye of &U billion as the gross da- 
ta the wny serious newspapers weft Product of Cubn. Rather than 
to address the issues of the day. n- ; ^“te figure ou his properly or 
introduced dramatic changes in '^wai holdings, Forbes made an 
the design of arts and feature- decision that as president 
pages in the early 1960s, and w “w, Castro controls at least 10 
came one of the most respect ant of the Cuban economy, 

newspaper ai t critics of the time. vnferring on him billionaire 

When the Guardian's ij ien ; - * However, he is still .theoreti- 
ence con 1 espondent, John M®*®; I 7- ™ elected public official, albeit 
became editor of Nature, An#* -m opposition, and therefore as 
Tucker took over science, . J^ual is not entitled to a 
tiie landing on the Mo° D ' R tate assets in the un- 

emerging alarms over environ 1 ent of his resignation or se- 

tnl pollution, and whataboveBB ;t . - Jonathan Lemon. Son 

saw as tiie abuse of science, h » USA 

he was. already campaigtjng . ^ — „ . 

lead-free petrol; 14 years (■£. j 

was highlighting the destruction « ^ally possible to break n 





Tiie moa weighed in at 400kg before hunting killed it off 


was mgnugnong uic — — ,,1^ ; 1*^ -V 1 -wao.uie 10 Dreiut a 
tiie rain forests. He wason^^ ys^ by singing at a par- 
first Journalists, in the mld- 19 ^ , , Pitch and volume? 

become aware of tiie seriousn* . p 

the coming BSE crisis. • :Q,i, t ; UOLUNS alleges that 

He retired ta 1988 and after as -■human voice is Insuffi- 

den heart attack at his » __ ., Jarful \o break a glass 
home, underwent bypw? - 6 ■ ; 1 3 >- U so, he might care 

the National Heart happened when 

Chelsea. But nothing ,i. Wj* J hwl » row one 

enthusiasm fpr life, hta . "JL,. voicta rose higher and 

comedy or his passion £ v dinin! , a u dde ‘ lly 8 S° blet ° n 
He is survived by his wife, ^ table shattered. — Ron 

and two daughters. ,. 11 Hertfordshire .. 

when; as a 
Edging the titie 
Hi he filni Annie. When I 

3r ? e V a lar ^ e win6 « lass 

happened sponta- 


space to think things over, it caught 
them on tlu- hop." 

The Ngai Tahu deputy chairman, 
Edward Ellison, said (hat playing 
with genes and trying to recreate 
suinc- form of extinct species would 


Harker 


ueously and was not thrown at me. 
— Claudia Freeman, Glasgow 


14 WHY is It only’ the finger tips 
If If and toes that go wrinkly in 
the liath? 

A S YOUR skin absorbs water in 
/" 1 the bath, it expands in size, 
mast dramatically at the extremities 
where it appears there is more skin 
than necessary. — Kirn Frauk, 
Izmir. Turkey 


Any answers? 


I tobacco back home in Suffolk 
after the war. Would ithave been 
successful? Was it legal? — M 
Josling. Claxton, Norfolk 

I HAVE heard the Welsh will be 
/ toe only nation to end the mil- 
lennium with the some wording 
on their flag — Y Ddralg Goch 
(The Red Dragon) —with which - 
' they started. la tills true? — Him 
Roberts, Caerdydd 

■ . , t . 

I A JHY do so many team 
v v sporta — cricket, hockey, 

1 soccer, etc — have the peculiar- 
ity of 11 players on a team? — 
John Dean. Headington, Oxford 


Answers should be e-malled to : 
weekly® guard tan. co.uk, faxed to - 
. 01 71/+44 171 -242-0985, or posled 
to The Guafdlah WeeWy, 75 Farring- 
don Road, London EC1 M 3HQ. 

The Notes & Queries website is at 
http^/nq. guaidlan.co.uk/ i 


Letter from Taiwan Mark Williams 


The living dead 


bo a sensitive matter for Maoris. 
"Anything indigenous is regarded 
as taonga (treasured possessions!” 
by the indigenous people. "It’s part 
of tiie family that makes up our 
whole environment.” 


IAFHAT WAS the longest 
If If single construction project 
carried through? 

~T~HE longest construction project 
/ in distance is the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, running 9,335km from 
Moscow to Vladivostok. Double 
track, largely electrified, has re- 
placed the original single track line 
built between 1891 and 1905. The 
complete journey with 100 stops 
takes nine days. 

The longest in continual daily use 
is probably die Pantheon In Rome, 
built as a temple in 27BC and rebuilt 
about 118AD under Emperor 
Hadrian. In 609AD it became the 
Church of Sta Marla Rotunda. The 
building is round, not the saint. — 
£ S Webber, Ktwarra Beach, Queens- 
land, Australia 


/ S THERE any scientific bams 
for regarding some colours as 
harmonising with each other and 
some as clashing? 

A LTHOUGH suitable for Irish 
Queens, the Juxtaposition of red 
and green causes difficulties for the 
human eye. The. eye brings light 
ray8 -to:a focus art the back of tiie 
eye (the retina) but the focusing 
mechanism causes red light to fall 
, slightly in front of toe retina and 
green light to fall slightly behind. 
This means the eye cannot airnuk 
taneously focus on red and green — 
resulting In general ocular discom- 
fort when red and green are 
together. This fact is exploited in' 
same eyesight te9ts and 3-D pic- 
tures. — Mark Mon-Williams, 
University of Si Andrem, Scotland 


T HE first thing that strikes a 
foreigner arriving in Taiwan 
at the beginning of autumn is 
the braziers on pavements, 
squeezed between the shop fronts 
and phalanxes of closely parked 
scootera, lined up like dominoes 
ready to fall 

The seventh lunar month is the 
Ghost Month, when dead relatives 
are granted lime off from the under- 
world and wander through tiie 
world of the living. 

Ancestors nre treated like sullen 
children, propitiated with offerings 
lest they turn malevolent. Tlicy re- 
side on the other side of death with 
power to bestow blessings or mis- 
fortunes on their descendants but 
reliant on (lie living for tiie basic ne- 
cessities of their existence, which 
include food, money and toiletries. 
The braziers are for the burning of 
spirit money, wads of silver mul gold 
notes, and they are attentively fed 
by shop assistants in smart, lurid 
uniforms. 

Taiwan's sinoke-wrapiierl shop 
doors, sliding o]ien automatically to 
allow customers in and out, are an 
image of how traditional beliefs 
remain a core element of this mod- 
ern society. Chinese histories tell us 
that Cai Luii, who was attached to 
the Imperial Court, invented paper 
in 105AD, It didn’t catch on. because 
bamboo strips were well established 
as a writing material, and Cai soon 
amassed a useless paper surplus. 

Later, Cai became ill and, in n des- 
perate at tempt to save his Life, his 
wife torched some of his new inven- 
tion in the hope that it might appease 
the gods. The spirits relented, the 
King of Hell himself was moved to 
release him, and once word spread 
of paper’s propitious qualities the 
spirit money industry was born. 

I spent a week recently on the 
west coast of Taiwan, in an area 
where oysters are cultivated, hung 
on strings from racks standing in 
the day-filled sea water. The night I 
arrived I lay down under the stars. 
Within minutes I was approached 
by three men, swinging the heavy 
silhouettes of guns and leading a 
black spectre of an alsatian. The 
beaches of the Taiwan Strait, IGOUtn 
from mainland China's Fpjian 
province, ore patrolled, I discovered 
as they questioned me, to guard 
against anyone landing. The Tai- 
wanese government, it seems, is 
happy to assert dominion over the 


people of China, as long as their 
claim Is not realised. 

The status of Taiwan remains in 
limbo, a de facto independence, 
which the government will not 
recognise, both for fenr of the wrath 
it would draw from its counterpart 
in Beijing am! because of the senti- 
ment of a large proportion of the 
imputation that they are Chinese 
foremost, Taiwanese second. In- 
stead, a relationship of unofficial 
ties has been nurtured, with great 
benefit to both sides as vast quanti- 
ties of Taiwanese dollars have been 
invested in the People’s Republic, 
where ninntifartiiring costs are sig- 
nificantly lower Ilian in Taiwan. 

Such pragmatism lias long been n 
feature of the Chinese way of doing 
tilings. Less than 10 years ago, the 
two sides were still filing projat- 
gnnda-f filed metal canisters at each 
other across the narrow stretch of 
water that separates I'ujian from the 
Taiwanese outpost on the island of 
Jin men. To avoid causing injury 
they limited their bombardments to 
alien t ate days. 

T HE village where I staved 
happened to be celebrating 
the x.uulHh birthday <if its 
temple's [ini mu goddess. Ilien* 
were banquets in every house . wiili 
platters <>| eels, lobsters and tish. 
the streets swarming with people: 
stalls bedecked with local deli each 
and plastic swords that glowed in 
the dark, penny slot machines, pup- 
pet shows and Chinese operas per- 
formed from the backs of lorries, all 
drowned in tiie cacophony of three 
kimg fit movies broadcast simulta- 
neously on huge screens. Lines of 
exuberant villagers filed into tiie 
temple to pay their respects to the 
birthday goddess. 

It surprised me to see my young 
friends joining in the procession 
before the golden statue since they 
have often claimed that the amalgam 
of Taoism and Buddhism that is fol- 
lowed by older generations is as 
alic-n to their lives as it Is to mine. 
Simply copy what the person in front 
of you does, that’s all we do, they 
said, it keeps our parents happy. 

Inside, the temple was laden with 
bottles, apples, bags of assorted 
nuts. And whal of the beer and roast 
ducks when nil tiie spirit money has 
been burned, 1 asked a girl in at 
smart, lurid uniform, "Ah,” site said 
with a smile, “that'll be dinner.'’ 


A Country Diary 


Jacqueline Karp Qendre 

C ORSICA: Around Porto Vec- 
chio, on the southeast coast of 
Corsica, spreads the largest cork 
oak forest 011 tiie island. The 
gnarled trunks tell at which stage of 
cultivation they are; Before the first 
cutting, at 25 years old, the bark Is 
grey and fissured. : Then, the first 
“male" bark is removed, leaving the 
frees with deep tan stockings. The 
word for this . technique is 
dfonasder, a Provencal word mean- 
ing "to emasculate”. Slowly black- 
"female 11 bark regtows. Tills is more 
highly prized and is collected every 
10 years or so and exported across 
toe Windy Btraits to Sardinia to be 
processed. <• 

Cork oaks are sturdy . and . ever- 
! green, but by the end of four 
months without rain, few flowers 
have resisted the heat except for the 


bushes of white, crushed raspberry 
pink and deep crimson oleanders in 
every garden: More colour Is added 
by the prickly pears, now ripening 
from green through gold to purple. 

High above Porto Vecchlo, 
among the strange granite forma- 
tions nnd cooi pine forests of the 
Ospedale, the occasional vrild cycla- 
. men peeps a bowed head out of the 
parched grass. Speckled orange and 
brown fririllaries and clouds of blue 
> butterflies suck the last moisture 
' out of the thistles' stamens. A few 
. heifers .hiding from the heat, their 
, faces peeping above the high, thick' 
ferns; nre toe only form of large 
animal life to be seen. Still further 
' up, on the windswept pastures of 
Vaccn Morta, a few tiny pale autumn- 
crocuses blow to and fro; '. miracu- 
lously resisting the gu sting wind 
that forces us back Into toe shelter 
of the fore st. • 
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Soap gets in the eyes 


GUARDIAN V®; ji ,-^diAN WEEKLY 
J^ te , 2 7 1S98 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-Smtth 

A CCORDING to The Truth 
/ \ About Soapa, Emmerdale 
t I is doomed. By the terras of 
its lease, the village, which is a 
film set built on a greenfield site, 
is due to be bulldozed in 2007. 

Emmerdale is given to sudden 
heart-starting jolts, intended to 
defibritlato the ratings — once n 
jumho jet fell on the village — 
but tin's sounds better than 
Pompeii. 

Perhaps n meteor will score a 
direct hit on The Woolpack. Or 
perhaps a yawning void will 
open up in Boycott's Bottom, 
swallowing I.ady Tara and Iter 
tiara, Klin and her seventh hus- 
band, ZutJ (lie lesbian vet. Old 
Seth and his sheepdog, Satan, 
die Rev Goodbody and the whole 
malodorous Dingle clan. Mandy 
Dingle, game girl, will probably 
stick a bit in the yawning void 
but finally she too will vanish 
with a faint cry of “Ecky thumpl" 

How like tiie fate of Belper. As 
Lord George Brown once said 
with relish, "Helper's been 
wiped off the electoral map and 
serves the buggers right!" 

(George had lost his Belper seat 
some time before, but these 
things rankle.) 

In an Emmerdale special last 
week, Kira and Steve stole a stud 
stallion and sold it for 
£200,000, which sounds a good 
price for a hot horse. Driving 
home, Steve knocked down 
Kathy, thus setting In motion the 
usual, well-loved dialogue. 

“Hang on, she's alivel Justl* . . . 
"All we can do is wait ..." "IPs 
touch and go. She's on a life 
support system . . .** "We need 
to relieve the pressure on the 
brain!" 

To relieve the pressure on 
your brain, turn to Lady Tara, 
who is sharing a last night of 
passion with Biff, her chauffeur, 
before she marries Lord 
Michael. At the wedding Lady 
Tara is faced with the excruciat- 
ing choice, sex or three weeks in 
the Seychelles. Oh go on, guess. 

I catch Emmerdale occasion- 
ally, like a cold. Jamie Richards 
in The Truth About Soaps 
(ITV) would have no patience 
with that attitude. Jamie is a true 
believer. 

He said: "I watch all the 
soaps. I catalogue ail the details 
that happen in each episode and 
keep files on all the actors and 
actresses. 1 manage to keep 
track of all the soaps by using six 
videos and five teliys. It was a bit 
of a nightmare with the World 
Cup, episodes were all over the 


place. They sbould not do this to 
our soaps.” This is quite true. 

He is a pale, wispy lad, like a 
seedling grown without light, but 
happy with it There are soap 
stars on his ceiling. 

One day his records will be 
invaluable. I don't know how. 
Somehow. For instance, I was 
watching The Reunion 
(Channel 5), a continuation of 
the defunct soap, Dynasty, for an 
hour and 40 minutes before 1 
realised with goosepimpling 
horror that I'd seen it before. 

It all came flooding back when 
the evil doctor with the goatee 
told Jeremy, who was plotting to 
take over the world (it is my 
considered view someone called 
Jeremy can't take over the 
world) why Krystle was looking 
unusually vacant. "She has been 
scientifically triggered to (dll 
Blake Carrington the next time 
they make love." 

Now, Jamie could have told 
me it had been shown before. 

For the sort of soap which 
refilly washes whiter I commend 
Coronation Street (ITV) to you. 
Alec, the landlord of the Rovers, 
and Rita, once known as the 
Weatherfield nightingale, have 
come to a certain understanding. 
Alec lias been secretly knocking 
a door in the wall between their 
flats. Or as secretly as you can 
knock a hole in a load-bearing 
wall. Tragically, he was buried 
alive. This Utile contretemps led 
to an excellent exchange at the 
bar of the Rovers. 

Martin (a nurse): "No reper- 
cussions then? No strained 
ligaments, pulled muscles? I've | 
done a course in medical 
massage, you know." 

Fred (fortissimo): " 'AVE YOU 
BIN UP TO SUMMAT I KNOW 
NOWT ABOUT?” 

Martin: "I've heard of going 
through fire and water before 
but never a brick wall ." 

Fred: “WILL ONE OF YOU 
TELL ME WHAT YOU'RE TALK- 
ING ABOUT?" 

Alec (writhing): "1 had a little 
accident. A brick wall fell on me." 

Fred: “WHY DID IT DO 
THAT?" 

Martin: "It were being at- 
tacked with a sledgehammer.” 

All this time Rita had been 
staring Into her gin as if she were 
reading tea leaves. Finally she 
said frostily, “We're having a 
door fitted between the two flats. 
For convenience." 

Fred: "CONVENIENCE! I’VE 
NEVER 'EARD IT CALLED 
THAT BEFORE." 

Vera glared at the wretched 
Alec, "Look at 'ira, entertaining 
'is friends." Among whom I 
count ipyaelf one. 


Taking God into 
his own hands 
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Derek Jacobi as Francis Bacon and Daniel Craig as his working-class lover in John Maybury*s biopic 

The Devil in Mr Bacon 


CINEMA 

Richard Williams 

/ CAME out of John Maybur/s 
Love Is The Devil, which is 
rather coyly subtitled "Study for 
a portrait of Francis Bacon”, feeling 
I'd never seen a film that makes 
such direct and illuminating connec- 
tion with the eye of an artist. On the 
other hand, 1 didn’t know Francis 
Bacon, so I can't tell whether the 
story Maybury tells us is true, in 
the literal sense. That bothers me. 
But if you want a brilliantly sus- 
tained imagining of how, according 
to some of the best available evi- 
dence, Bacon saw his world, aod 
how he rendered that vision on to 
canvas, then Love Is The Deri) is a 
very remarkable film indeed. 

Perhaps the best piece of luck 
granted to Maybury during his 
preparation for the film, apart from 
Derek Jacobi’s agreement to Imper- 
sonate the painter, was the refusal 
of Bacon's executors to permit the 
use of the original artworks. 
Thrown back largely on his own 
resources, Maybury was forced to 
devise other means of illustrating 
the way Bacon mediated the evi- 
dence of his own eyes. The result is 
the most original and stimulating 
aspect of the film, carrying it far 
beyond the limitations of the con- 
ventional biopic. 

Wisely, the film concentrates on a 
single extended episode: the period 
defined by Bacon's love affair with 


Love songs from beyond the grave 


OPERA 

Andrew Clements 

^FTER world music, now we 
A€have world opera. Peony Pawl- 
ion, the latest attraction in the 
London Barbican’s international 
Theatre Season, has a score by Tan 
Dun, an English translation by Cyril 
Birch and a staging by Peter Sellars, 
and though it is based upon the 1 6th • 
century Ming dynasty play by Tang 
Xianzu, it gains Its power from the 
, way in which music, text and action 


shuttle backwards and forwards be- 
tween East and West, combining ac- 
tors anti singers from both 
performing traditions. 

It is too Tong, but moments of real 
theatrical intensity arc the reward 
for sitting through lhrec-and-a-half 
hours, and there has been nothing 
quite like it before. 

Tlie story is relatively simple. A 
rich, bored girl dreams of seeing 
the lover she has never met, a poor 
sLudent from the south of the coun- 
try, but pines away before he ar- 
rives. Three yean later the youth 


happens upon her grave at the 
Peony Pavilion, where the girl's 
ghost appears and makes love to 
him. After he has proposed mar- 
riage, he discovers she is a ghost, 
but he exhumes her body and re- 
stores her to life so they can be 
united at last. 

Sellars and his company of 
singers and actors draw out this tale 
in several strands. For the first part, 
leading up to the girl’s death, Tan 
Duo's score is a recreation of tradi- 
tional music. The sung rotes, deliv-. 
ered in the style of Kun opera with 


George Dyer, a minor East End 
underworld figure. The relationship 
began in 1964, when Bacon discov- 
ered Dyer trying to burgle his 
studio, and ended with Dyer's 
suicide in a Paris hotel in 1971, 
when Bacon was attending the 
opening of a major exhibition of his 
work at the Grand Palais, a few hun- 
dred metres away. 

Right from the beginning we are 
Invited to see the world through Ba- 
conian eyes. Faces are sloped and 
slurred through the curve of wine 
glasses, sliced and mirrored on a 
knife-blade, or multiplied io a bath- 
room triple-mirror, suggesting the 
origin of the famous triptychs. The 
prevailing palette — sludgy green, 
screaming orange, bleeding 
carmine, lots of solid black — is 
familiar. 

Those who knew Bacon seem 
unanimous in their approval of 
Jacobi's performance, in which af- 
fection, generosity, indifference and 
cruelty are juggled and nuanced to 
perfection. “Welcome to the concen- 
tration of camp,” someone says 
when Dyer Is Introduced to the 
denizens of the Colony Room, and 
there are lots of good camp cracks 
(“Who’s Arthur and who's Martha?" 
the photographer John Dealdn in- 
quires, surveying the new couple), 
but Jacobi never lets Bacon's own 
lightness of manner descend into 
caricature. His extended toilette — 
brushing his teeth with Vim, fol- 
lowed by the application of boot 
polish to hair, of mascara, powder 


the compelling Hua Wenyi as the 
girl, are also doubled by actors 
(Lauren Ibm and Joel de la Fuente) 
speaking Birch's English text 

For the second, the layers un- 
ravel still further. The score is now 
Tan's own music, and a third pair of 
lovers is portrayed by Western-style 
opera singers (soprano Ying Huang 
and tenor Iin Qiang Xu) , so that the 
action unfolds In triplicate. 

The real compelling interest lies 
in this second part Sellars gener- 
ates the drama by feeding off the In- 
terplay between the three narrative* 
layers, and Tan's score provides a 
dynamic ail its own. Some moments 
are pure kitsch, but there are pas- 
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:• Ml- - 'Adrian Searle 

" IHH hTjT; 

^ ^WALKED through this exhibi- 
I floo with a grin on my face. 

: I Sometimes I guffawed out loud. 

blonlshing, starting, hilarious — 

. he Royal Academy's Picasso: 
;P^3®il|j| Hater And Sculptor In Clay is all 
a Miami more, it Is uneven, at times 
^etitivc, but full of shocks and sur- 
k pto none the less. The cumula- 
ygp ' m effect Is exhilarating, no matter 

|f|»y there are Loo many faces and 

oo many bullfights. Thi9 Is tiie 
agst exhibition of Picasso's work 
h <eranilcs ever held, and it will 
„ , ’ , ’ , t ‘ ‘ *1 he main salons of the Academy 

> * >'• - ArB IWreare more than 200 unique 

' • t ’ t ' f aM wfa beautifully arranged (the dis- 

; — ' ! L. • . * ; cabinets and plinths, in plain 

"*1 * -L concrete and Perspex, were 

HmHHVpl by Sophie Hicks of SH Ar- 
)ver in John Maybury’s biopic totfs), and this is a mere frag- 

r^nt of Picasso's out pul in the 
. __ > JiuiiL One group alone, of meal 

, || FI 'ji^ reworked with Images, runs 

” “ " almost 1 ,000 individual pieces. 

H«' treated each of these dishes 
and lipstick — is a miniature nt- sketchbook page and he did the 
terpiece in an exceptional film Cfruith tiles, with plaques, with 
Men With Guna? Miauls' lS mu( roasters, casseroles, pitch- 
ironic title for a film By John sjayk- pots. He took pots fresh 

No living American director wst * J the wheel and plates from the 
ai a greater distance from the sen* J IJ H and re-formed and deformed 
bility it suggests. Sayles may m* H* had a potter throw particu- 
hard-headed movies, but he doe* f shapes for him (he never 
do hardware. nQr ever newied t0 team, to 

There are, in fact, a few gun? . 2 pot himself), or took stan- 
his new Spanish-language fih f torn » from the potter's reper- 
which is set in a nameless C«fi- ™ added to them or 
American country where g'jven -Jffnaled two or more different 
ment soldiers are trying to fcf ;™ enl terms. He took the pots 
revolutionary guerrillas out of »■ vjv 3 ** 1 U 8S and plates and 
countryside, using the kind of tebleware and ovenware, 
fication" techniques as base malerial - 

one of Sayles's generation Of?* ? e 

newsreel films of Vietnam. . Rested to him and pushing 
Through this wild and “to*. i ■ 
pitable scenery travels Fuen^j ^entire careers of lesser artisls 


are pre-empted and overshadowed 
in a single work, a throwaway ges- 
ture. At his best, Picasso makes 
most people's art seem merely un- 
necessary. He drew and painted in 
matt opaque slips and unpre- 
dictable, translucent oxide glazes. 
He sculpted, embossed, scored, 
decorated, drew. He painted bodies 
on jugs, and turned jugs into bodies. 
He turned women into vases, vases 
into women. With a few strokes of 
yellow, a tall pDt in suntan-coloured 
clay becomes a woman in a yellow 
bikini. 

Dissent still lingers About 
Picasso's output as a ceramicist. 
There is n sense that Iris ceramics 
are almost too decorative, too 
charming, that they constitute a 
tourist's guUcry of souvenirs. It isn't 
just the matter of how prolific lie 
was (more than 1,000 pieces in one 
year). It's the medium itself: deco- 
rated pots and plates aren't quite 
serious, are they? 

According to Norman Rosenthal, 
exhibition secretary at the Acad- 
emy, there has been resistance to 
the very idea of this show. David 
Sylvester rumbled against it (but 
then his spats with Rosenthal are 
legendary: “Nothing Norman does 
ever fails to annoy me," he said on 
IV once). Others raised their eye- 
brows — the ceramics? This is 
Picasso fur kids, Picasso retreating 
into play in the post-war years. 
Picasso going into production and 
turning himself into kitsch, then. 

During the 1950s, Picasso's 
ceramics did indeed become the 
model, the exemplar, for evening- 
class cernmicists, my own father — 
a gifted amateur — among them. All 
this was owed to Picasso, who, since 
1946, had been turning the small 
Madoura pottery business in the 
small town of Vedlattris, in the Cftte 
d'Azur, upside down. That the re- 
cent work of an artist so radical, so 
difficult as Picasso could gain such 



Picasso’s Head, one of 200 works in clay in an exhilarating show 


currency says something about the 
accessibility of much of his work in 
ceramics. Is there anything wrong 
with being accessible, pleasurable, 
so spontaneous, so joyful? 

As early as 1906 he had modelled 
a palm-sized head of a man while in 
the village of G6sot, high in the 
Catalan Pyrenees, and that same 
year he painted images of a jug and 
a nude, in gouache, on a large earth- 
enware casserole. But it was the 


(Federico Luppi)> an ageing d«- ■ ■ — - — - — - — 

'Szi^I^^^inglihe natives inlhenameofart- 

Now, alerted by rumours — 

scheme may have foun^ i^QTOGRAPHY tried "to maintain a balance" be- Yet several of the 

Fuentes sets off to discover the Wj- ! Richard Gntt tween the conflicting demands of accompanied militar 

On his journey through the historical revelation and aesthetics, and their photograph 

rior Fuentes accumulates a Their scales seem to have come the army to familiar! 

motley companions while being®fj f A^ganiserg of the London down more heavily on the aide of the with the cultures the] 

rially relieved of his .. If® 11 Art Gallery’s exhibi- history of photography than on the destroy. The Bart 

clothes, even the wheels of his Nations: Journeys in history of the Native Americans, often seem to be 
This," someone says, “is ^ofography (until Janu- Most of the 19th century photo- tragedy, which, as ti 

rumours come to die* and ^j 3 k. 0 f n J^®_f u *tered from a fail- graphs have been mounted In ele- presentation of the 
creates an ambiance of remo ; ^ a They admit to walking gant white frames, inviting us to photographs indicati 
and dislocation. It may not? «■ neus, and agree that they view them as works of art. you are not supposed 

Sayles's most audlenceWj^ ^s they went along. Yet, with a little lif 

film, but it is certainly » i ftai™ n?£n^n' Sh ° W iS C °S~ 

addition to a career that ow« Bl p u( ownership of a 

ing to Hollywood's Imperatives- f , mj.pi l . as i Curtis s famous 

turn-of-tlie-century 

” ~ vunt^ S °f ^ at * Ve Americans. 

sages of real, fizzing c . on ^?« t t a ? ed u P*e rea- 


sages or real, iimhi* ^ puty idea „r v * , ^ 

too rough-edged collisions beP^ *■ of discovering how 

and vntMNd on ™’ 


and syntnesiseo “"todpusenfiK- , 1 

chanting and obsessive ffg 

and when It aU comes iW*" from the 

result is mightily effective. ^ jitn, - lt , cowboys and In- 

As.lvmy.nJlhSeltort,^ 


t0 8etawa y froni the 
vn-.', L ^' llea of “cowboys and In- 

to sum ^ ^ ave 001 ^ een 


baggage onto a slender ■ I ^enoade" or 

in the end the b braver, ? 0 r ^ 1 have e 

this is what it takes to P'jJjjS: %no Us q? ?* des fruction of 
thunderclaps of Heart^oP^, % x ^ jgjiin tiie recent 

classifiable power, we sh ^ . # 'lc u [( Ura j, a | de- 

nn trust Nobody except rj 8acy, is already oqe 

end nobody elae would briM 

so Intensely. tot they had 



A Nuhfimkilaku, riiask |rom die 
Native Nations exhibition '» . 
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Yet several of the photographers 
accompanied military expeditions, 
and their photographs were used by 
the army to familiarise themselves 
with the cultures they were about to 
destroy. The Barbican curators 
often seem to be aestheticlsing 
tragedy, which, as their exempts^ 
presentation of the Edward Curtis 
photographs indicates, they know 
you are not supposed to do. 

Yet, with a little hard work, some 
fascinating stories can be found. 
Sliakpe, or Little Six. was a Lakota 
delegate to a Washington confer- 
ence in 1658 and is shown here in a 
photograph as a distinguished 
statesman. Four years later, a 
second photograph shows a grimly- 
pensive Little Six awaiting execu- 
tion for his part in the Great Sioux 
Revolt of 1862. j 

• A third linage is gtoeq a content I 
porary and subverstvely ironic ren- 
dering by Hulieah Tsinhnahjinnle, 
an artist from Arizona. She shows 
(he same photograph of Utile Six, 
blown, up, with added text: "Damn, I 
keep dreaming, of three cherries! 1 ' 
Tsinhuahjin tile's contributions give 
real meaning and interest to this 
show. One shows an impressive red • 
desert cliff in evening tight, looking: 
as though It . might have . escaped 
from a. Marlboro 'advertisement. 


decade in Vallauris, from 1947 to 
1957. that the majority of Picasso's 
work in clay was produced, al- 
though he continued to work in the 
medium till 1969. 

His work in clay is about pleasure. 
It Is sly Rnd spry, witty, sexy and de- 
ceptively profound. This show is 
provocative, insanely pleasurable, 
funny and alarming. Picasso playing 
God, right before our eyes. What 
more could one want? 


“This is not a commercial," booms 
the text, “this teTiiy homeland." Her t 
other work has a political content of I 
a similar octane, and she also works 
with short, sharp, video commer- 
cials with a highly developed sense 
of humour. Larry McNeil Is another 
artist working irith irony. One of his 
photographs has five grey akullB on 
a black background, with “Home 
Sweet Home" superimposed in 
folksy lettering. 

. “KincoUth" announces the 
accompanying text, “is tiie name of 
our village.' 1 It means “place on the 
beach where our enemy skulls are 
planted". Underneath the skulls is an 
additional message: "It helped us live 
in peace and an added bonus was that 
we didn't have manjr Jehovah’s Wit- 
ness types ringing our doorbells." 

As in Australia, Native American 
children were often taken from their 
parents aod placed in. boarding 
schools to “civilise" them. Some of 
the 19th century photographs show 
the children of captured Indians 
who hftid been imprisoned at Fort 
Marion In Florida, The prison-fort, 
originally built by the Spanish, was 
named to commemorate General 
; Francis Marion, who fought against 
I the Cherokee in 17)59. His name was 
; given In 1907 to Marion Michael 
Morrison, later tp be the Hollywood 
scourge of 'Indians, and better 
fenown as John Wayhq. Some tradi- 
tions take a long time .to dip. 
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Milking the 
meltdown for 
belly laughs 

THEATRE ~ ~ 

Lyn Gardner 

\A/ITH many people predict- 
v V ing global meltdown as a 
result of the millennium bug, 
Michael Frayn's cautionary tales 
Alarms And Excursions, about 
gizmos, gadgets and humans on 
(he blink could hardly be more 
timely. Or funnier. 

Taking the form of eight 
playlets, the evening is sub-titled 
More Plays Than One, and even 
if this collection ends up being 
something substantially less 
than his last play there is enter- 
tainment enough to be had frnm 
Michael II lake mo re’s glossily 
cast and staged production at 
the Gilded Theatre in London. 

In Alarms, Felicity Kendal and 
Nicky Henson invite the luckless 
Josie Lawrence and Robert 
Bathurst to a dinner party thiil 
soon shown all the hallmarks of 
a classic farce: die protagonists 
arc having the worst day of their 
lives. Frayn ups the stakes by 
multiplying the situation by four 
and throws in defective smoke 
alarms, kitchen timers, internal 
phone systems and corkscrews 
for good measure and good 
laughter. 

In the final sketch, Immohilcs, 
which stars an answering 
machine, a defective relation- 
ship is shown up for what it is by 
a series of misunderstandings 
and missed appointments 
charted in hilarious and grue- 
some detail via public call boxes 
and the answering machine, 
which finally explodes in protest. 

In between are sandwiched a 
number of extended observa- 
tions on the nature of communi- 
cation, some trite, aa in the 
airline safety spoof Look Away 
Now, and some wittily deceptive: 
in Toasters a group of middle 
managers listen to their chair- 
man's pep talk while burdened 
by. briefcases, wine glasses, 
plates, documents and a desper- 
ate deaire to do the right thing. 

Of course this evening is really 
leas about the unreliability of 
machines than that of people, 
particularly when they insist on 
behaving like machines. 

But even when it bints at tiie 
serious, the tone of the evening 
is relentlessly lightweight, and 
although Frayn frequently 
stretches his scenarios to the 
limit there is very little here to 
stretch the audience beyond the 
warm belly laughs of rueful 
recognition. 

The cast play w(th great gusto 
— Kend/d turning in an unex- 
pected Mrs Thatcher parody as a 
politician with the hairdo and 
ferocity of a rabid badger whose 
planned speech on reglonalis- . 
etion in the watercress industry 
is doomed by a disgruntled auto- 
cue operator. 

But the pieces are so brief and 
so reliant on .the theatre of 
. gesture that you end up 
admiring the technical expertise, 
of these actors rather than their 
performances. 

While we're on the subject of 
technical expertise, John A 
Leonard's soundscape of chinks, 
JnmeB, bells arid alarms 
deserves an award all of its owjn. 
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Genres go to war 


Sean O'Brien 

Charlotte Gray 
by Sebastian Faulks 
Hutchinson 394pp El 6.99 


1 A flTH Charlotte Gray, 

1 / 1 / Sebastian Faulks com- 
If lr pletes a trilogy begun with 
the slim inter-war romance The Girl 
At The Lion d'Or and substantiated 
by the large and massively popular 
Great War novel Birdsong. The new 
novel tnkes us to the second world 
war, to Vichy France, die various 
fractious resistance groupings and 
the machinations of the British in- 
telligence services. Thus there is a 
slightly more explicit political di- 
mension here than in the earlier 
books, but like its predecessors 
Charlotte Gray is also a love story. 

As readers familiar with Faulks's 
work will know* he construes love 
as a form of heroism: so, here, the 
ostensibly prim young Scotswoman 
Charlotte is parachuted into France, 
where as well as performing her 
duties she searches for her missing 
lover, an English pilot. Love, the 
suggestion goes, must be stronger 
than likely death, even as Char- 
lotte's mind’s-cye picture of Hie 
young man fades and another pas- 
sion offers itself. Her travels as n 
cornier bring her into Increasingly 
intimate contact with the resistance 
leader Julien Levade. Virtue, it 
seems, will have to make do with 
compromise. 

The greatest strength of Faulks's 
writing lies in description and evo- 
cation. His real and imagined 
French towns — Amiens, Janvil- 
liers, Lavaurette — exert a dHnk, 
melancholy fascination. Their 
secrecy, tedium and inarticulate 
frustration seem almost paradisally 
complete. We know what people eat 
and what they smell tike; their blend 
of indifference and despair at the 
succession of failed inter-war gov- 
ernments; the closeness to the sur- 
face of their anti-Semitism; and we 
sense the swallowed misery of the 
millions of war-bereaved. 

Faulks also brings greater convic- 
tion to some of the French charac- 
ters than to the British. Varieties of 
.French coltaboratiGJHwtttrthe-eer-" 
mans are the most interesting 
things in the book. Levade slowly 
shames the local gendarme into ad- 
mitting his part in the deportation of 
a Jewish couple. Pichon, an official 
of Laval's government, justifies the 
intended arrest of Levade's father for 
his Jewish ancestry in a manner both 
farcical and chitling. The real life of 
Charlotte Gray is In these cameos. 

For most of the book, Levade 
successfully conceals two Jewish 
children from discovery and depor- 
tation. When the narrative shifts to 
the holding ennip for Jewish depor- 
tees on Lite outskirts of Paris, the 
atmosphere of terror suggests wo 
have entered a novel of an entirely 
different order. Yet In the depiction 
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of Levade’s father, a painter who has 
lost his gift, Fauiks risks sacrificing 
the book’s best imaginings for some 
rather wooden reflections on art. it 
conies to seem that he is unwit- 
tingly writing two books— one seri- 
ous, the other less so. 

While Faulks sees clearly the 
faults of French society, he also 
seeks to suggest that his France 
reveals at ieast the memory of a 
natural and successful congruence 
between culture and landscape. 
Presented rather than argued, this 
oddly La wren l inn touch is echoed 
elsewhere in some rather religiose 
passages in Birdsong. Faulks's 
achievement in that novel — which 
offsets doubts about his handling of 
characters, such as the working- 
class tiinneiler Jack Flrebrace — is 
to write about conflict on the West- 
ern Front In such a way as to shock 
and re-awaken even those who have 
sLudled the conflict exliausllvely, at 
the same time as seizing die inter- 
est of the rather larger number 
whose reading of Wilfred Owen at 
school remains among their most 
powerful literary and moral ex- 
periences. 

In Charlotte Gray, however, the 
epic stage of the battlefield is re- 
moved, and with It a certain moral 
simplicity: tile new war is in a sense 
conducted privately. This exposes a 
limitation. Charlotte, for ail Faulks's 
meticulous concern with detail. Is 
an iden wailing to be impersonated 
by Virginia McKenna or Muriel 
Pnvlow, Her Scottishness, unlike 
the surrounding Frenchness, is a 
thin, pageant-Prod business. Tlie 
sense of inauthenticity extends to 
the English characters, too. Her 
lover is a damaged Chap, scared of 
commitment. The men from Intelli- 
gence are ciphers for realpolitik, 
while Charlotte's flatmates come 
shrieking in from Costume Drama, 
and in their presence the novel 
crosses over into genre fiction with- 
out the book acquiring the thriller 
writer's virtues of pace and tension. 

It is hard to account for the sense 
of aesthetic dissonance created by 
the novel as a whole: on the one 
hand, seriousness, the gradually 
awakening horr or at the H olocaust- 
on Ihe other, something close to 
kitsch — an English period piece 
with everything in place except the 
life for which Faulks has so care- 
fully set the scene. It may perhaps 
be the obligations of the trilogy that 
undermine Faulks’s success here: 
there are threads to be followed. 
Charlotte is the daughter of Captain 
Gray, the tight-arsed sardonic psy- 
chiatrist from Birdsong. Something 
unspecified in her childhood — it 
sounds like a sexual assault but 
seems not to be — has broken their 
relationship. 

Charlotte's own odyssey by bicy- 
cle and train must somehow prepare 
her for reconciliation. But ail this 
seems tike a thematic milter Ilian a 
genuinely imaginative necessity. 
The fact (hat Faulks wants to write 
as an advocate of love, decency, 
courage and persistence (an under- 
standable element of his broad 
appeal) presents him with a further 
difficulty. Given his limited imagina- 
tive leverage on his central figure, if 
happiness writes white, goodness 
.may end up with grey. Faced with 
the scale of Ills ambitions, Faulks, 
one senses, may have hesitated — 
as his heroine would not 


If you order Charlotte Gray at the 
pubffsherh price of £16.99, Culture- 
Shop will include free a paperback 
edition of The Glri At The Lion d'Or 
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Science 


Steven Poole 


Lite’s Other Secret, by Ian 
Stewart (Penguin Press, £20) 


iff HAT do you mean, no one told 
Vlr you about life’s first secret? 
Try (o keep up. Life's other secret. 
- T^y, is that you can write popu- 
txpositions of mathematics, re- 
combine them with more hardcore 
biological Information — and lo. you 
(have a new^ publishing product. 
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Emily Perkins 

The Oxford Dictionary of New 
Zealand English 
ed Harry Orsman 
Oxford 966pp £90 


JB RECENT cartoon in Lon- 
don’s Evening Standard 
depicted a prisoner in a dun- 
geon inquiring of his guard, "Why 
do they call it the Encyclopaedia 
Bvitannicn?" To which the guard re- 
sponds, with lightning wit, "Would 
you buy the Encyclopedia Abori- 
gine?" That is it — that is the joke, 
which manages to be unfunny as 
well as racist. And yet maybe the 
guard has a point. Who, aside from 
a few armchair anthropologists and 
the Aborigines themselves, ia going 
to be interested in their encyclo- 
paedia? 

A sceptic couid ask the same 
about the Oxford Dictionary Of 
New Zealand English. The result of 
more than 40 years’ work by its edi- 
tor Harry Orsnian (it started life as 
a doctorate thesis), this Is the most 
comprehensive record of New 
Zealand words and phrases to date. 
From Aotearoa to N'yrezillun to 
Zealandia, the compilation on his- 
torical principles of 6,000 headword 
-entries arid -9,300 separate -stib=- 
entries reads as an intriguing, ran- 
dom overview of New Zealand's 
past and present. 

Maori words are included with, 
where possible, examples of ail 
early spellings: the rimu tree was 
also known as demo, dimu dimtt, 
renia, remo and remu. The loan 
words are mostly plant names, but 
(here are widely used phrases loo, 
and a previously contentious word, 
rangatiratanga (the Maori version 
of die Treaty of Waitnngi granted 
lino rangatiratanga — chiefly 
authority — to the Maori, but the 
English version made no mention of 
It and the authority was presumed 
ceded) is translated definitively 
here. 

Whaling provides a few juicy 
words, happily for whales (though 
sadly for us) now obsolete — 
sliunguflion is the offal, which the 
tonguer might have left beside die 
sheer legs after cutting-in. Whalers 
were followed by the settlers, shag- 
nous and SQuattacracy with their 


boy has traditionally had tile advan- 
tage over a pillion pussy, though 
neither breed survived the 1950s. 

As Orsnian writes in his introduc- 
tion. "Pioneer immigrants . . . ltad to 
cope with 'bush', 'creek' and ‘gully’ 
replacing 'woods,’ 'brook' and 
'vale'." The New Zealand words 
sound harsher, wilder — this is not 
a place for soohs. 

Orsman and his researchers have 
trawled letters, journals, news- 
papers and countless books of fic- 
tion and non-fiction to support the 
entries with 47.000 quotations. 
Newspapers are much in evidence 
as sources, indicating (he willing- 
ness of New Zealand journalism to 
embrace colloquialisms. A heading 
in Wellington's Dominion front 
1995, “Police Hunt Sicko”, is fol- 
lowed by the explanatory: "A police 
hunt for an 'extremely sick individ- 
ual' who trashed a Whangarei 
woman’s home and pinned her gold- 
fish to die wall with butcher's 
knives continued last night.” 
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Consciousness Down to Size) 


Mtttt.1 Iiiiglu ; by To, Norretrandera 
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Goldmining, farming, sport and 
prison cultures have all contributed 
abbreviations or collocations spe- 
cific to New Zealand (you don't 
want to be a sexo or kidfiteker in Par- 
rle Max, unless you’re cunning as a 
shlthouse rat). These, needless to 
6ay, tend towards the macho, and 
it’s a country where a mflkbar cow- 


stances, oral evidence may have 
been noted, as in "root, v. To have 
sexual Intercourse (with). 1941 root 
first heard by Ed. at St Patrick's Col- 
lege, Silverstream". 

But it's not all as rough as guts. 

Literary fiction gets a fair suck of 

the sav, too. The quotations range -.. v — — . ... , lliajur lieiQS 0I scl _ 

from Denis Glover to Robin Hyde, eyes and murmur JJ 6 quantum physics to 
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One ' Nam thing after another 


Lucretla Stawart 

Shadows and Wind: A View 
of Modern Vietnam 
by Robert Templer 
Little, Brown 384pp £1 8.99 

r HE VIETNAM war ended 
more than 20 years ago, but 
that hasn’t stopped dozens of 
gonzo journalists indulging them- 
selves with time-warp fantasies 
about Vietnam. If we are to believe 
most of what has been published re- 
cently about that country, the war 
(which the Vietnamese refer to as 
the “American" war) ended yester- 
day and was more interesting — 
and more fun — than any other pe- 
riod in Vietnamese history. For 
many writers, ’Nam is a state of 
mind and, as Templer writes, "the 
importance attached to Vietnam by 
its recent history has if anything 
hindered a richer understanding of 
the country aud its people”. 

But Shadows And Wind looks set 
to buck the trend. Templer spent 
three years in Vietnam as a journal- 
ist for Agence France Presse, arriv- 
ing just one week after the United 
Slates lifted its economic embargo. 
The result is a meticulous and fasci- 


nating investigation into the reality 
of life in contemporary Vietnam at a 
time o[“aptimisni and recovery”. 

Templer examines every facet of 
Vietnamese life — from food to liter- 
ature to Aids — and an emerging 
youth culture with an assurance that 
belies his youth (he is only 321 and 
the relatively short time he spent 
there. He confidently challenges 
such experts as Stanley Karnow and 


Frances Fitzgerald, author of Fire In 
The Lake, which was and is widely 
regarded as seminal and remains in 
print 25 years after its first publica- 
tion. It is to his credit that he 
mounts a convincing challenge 
without sounding mean-spirited or 
petty — his rapid-fire attacks oil 
lesser writers are no less pointed. 

Although Shadows And Wind Is a 
serious, scholarly hook, it lias its 





Don’t cry for me, Filipinos 


word back to bach — a small unpre- 
tentious holiday liut familiar to New 
Zealanders of all classes — but the 
finished copies went out with the 
famlfy fortunes raised for ever. 

The point is not that, if only pub- 
lishers had had access to this dlctio- 
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ian Thomson 

America's Boy: The Marcoses 
and the Philippines 
by James Hamllton-Paterson 
Granta 462pp£20 

/ MELD A MARCOS, the glitzy 
Filipina First Lady, wore bullet- 
proof bras and craved Heinz 
sandwich spread. This was not just a 
champagne-and-foie-gras sort of i 
despot. Her husband, with his rock- 
abilly pompadour and Southeast 
Asian superman image, was no less 
remarkable. His 20-year rule was 
squandered it) pursuit of goons, 
guns anti gold (the three Gs of Fili- 
pino politics) as well as cultivating 
an extra-long thumbnail. 

It would take a Freddie Mercury 
to invent such a glam, outrageously 
camp conjugal dictatorship. As 
Imelda gushed: "I was like a sex act 
all the time, a love act. He [Ferdi- 
nand] thought of It, I Implemented 
it.” Imelda's allure was notoriously 
potent. In 1966 she unhinged Presi- 
dent Johnson. 'Tm being groped by 
this guy, darling," frnelda whispered 
to her husband at ft Washington 
function. “Ignore it, Meldy," Ferdie 
replied through clenched teeth. "It's 
in a good cause.” Allegedly LBJ was 
{ only dancing. 

1986 was a bad year for dictators. 

: On Febmary 7, Baby Ddc fled from 
Haiti. Two weeks later the Mar- 
coses were airlifted opt of Mdnlla. 
Both Haiti and the Philippines had 
been (Indeed still are) American 
. puppet states. The television cam- 
: eras showed us Haiti's abandoned 
■ national palace with Its vulgar red 
plush and telltale projector in the 
presidential bedroom. (Like Baby 
Doc, the Marcoses had a penchant 
■ for porn.) Along 1 with her shoes, 
Imelda left behind IWdustrial-sized 
.bottles of Dior ahd Guerlaln'per- 
,fame. Journalists were shown hdr 
: glitter-ball disco, 1 as '.well as the 
! catering jare of sandwich spread. 

Tlie most prominent British jour- 
! nalist to cover the Manila coup was 
• the poet Jhnies Fenton.' Yet Fertton 
' is ppintedly absent 'from this super- 


detailed account of the Marcoses 
and the Philippines, America's Boy. 
Why? For almost 20 years the au- 
thor James Hamilton-Palerson has 
lived in a remote Philippine village, 
and I think he resents new boys on 
the block. Hamilton-Palerson Is by 
far the strangest and most reserved 
of British literary exiles. America's 
Boy is distinguished by a deep un- 
derstanding of Filipino history and 
culture. It’s a riveting read and, as 
always with Hamilton-Paterson, 
superbly written. 

It is 12 years since the Marcoses 
were deposed. Hamilton-Paterson is 
particularly keen to set the record 
straight over Imelda. Even her most 
bizarre foibles, he believes, were 
rooted in Filipino tradition. Fa- 
mously, Imelda allowed herself to 
be duped by a psychic medium 
called the Bionic Boy, yet he was 
only a larger-than-life version of the 
village shamans that crowd South- 
east Asia. Eventually the Bionic Boy 
was chucked out of the Palace for 
(accurately) predicting the date of 
his patron’s overthrow. 

As the self-styled holy mother of 
the poor and glamorous dema- 
gogue, Imelda had much in com- 
mon with Evita Peron. However, 
Hamilton-Paterson' doesn't make 
| this comparison. Imfelda practiced 
the same sort of authoritarian pop- 
ulism. The Argentine wore the 
. dresses and jewels of the Manila 
! upper classes ("Oh look! Those are 
, real ditunonds Mrs Marcos haS 
■sewn on her dress!" twittered 
: Brooke Shields), yet she built new 
homes for hbiised girls and hospi- 
tals for the poor. Evita was Scorned 
by tlie Bperios Aires Slito; Imelda 
was despised by snooty Mnnileflos 
as a sluttish gold digger. Imelda 
wanted to befcome tlie Madonna of 
the Filipino dispossessed and her 
: fanciful collection of speeches. The 
- Compassionate Society, wa9 requited 
. reading jn the nation's' 'schools. 
Imelda never dressed down fo^ the 
poor, and this too wis purfe Evita. It 
: won’t' be long Before Lloyd-Webber' 
' turns the Filipina Into a musical. 1 . ' 
HamlUtin-Patersori, Who has met 


Imelda, claims there was real sub- 
stance beneath the glitz. Her mere 
physical presence, lie- says, 
"brought atrophied libidos out of 
long hibernation, peeping shyly' 
forth like rabbit noses in spring". 
Blimey! Is the author speaking for 
himself? America's Boy provides an 
excellent account of US involvement 
in the Philippines. Just as Washing- 
ton used Haiti as a bulwark against 
Castro’s Communist Cuba, so it 
used the Philippines as a strategic 
defence against red Vietnam. Ferdi- 
nand Marcos, a wily bird, enjoyed 
unreserved American support until 
his excesses became an embarrass- 
ment even to Ronald Reagan. For 
Hamilton-Paterson, Ferdinand's 
crony capitalism was no less dubi- 
ous than the US state department’s 
meddling in Filipino affairs. 

Eventually, though, the US or- 
dered his removal at the hands of 
Corazon Aquino and the spookily 
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lighter moments. In a chapter enti- 
tled “Imagining Vietnam" which be- 
gins, alluringly, with tile words 
“Larry Hillblom was in love", Tem- 
pler describes the American ty- 
coon’s 1990 romance with the hill 
station of Dalat — which was where 
colonials suffering from tuberculosis 
or simply the heat of Saigon would 
go to rest in the twenties and thirties. 
Hillblom pumped $40 million into 
renovating Ihe Dalat Palace Hotel, a 
wonderful thirties extravaganza. 
But he was killed in a plane crash 
near Snipnn, his body was never 
found, and his dream hotel now lan- 
guishes, virtually unoccupied. 

Many of (he anecdotes that Tem- 
pler produces lo back up his argu- 
ments have n wry, deadpan humour. 
Commenting on (lie attitudes of 
such anti-war activists and writere 
ns Susan Sotting and Mary Mc- 
Carthy, he writes: “McCarthy was 
even struck hy the rareness of acne 
among Vietnamese youth, which 
she look as a sign of :i higher moral 
existence.’' Tlie book is studded 
with such gems. 

Sadly, by the time Templer left 
Hanoi last year, the “optimism ami 
recovery" had been replaced by "a 
i.Tnnuk- of disappointment and impa- 
tience". For anyone interesinl in 
the real legacy of tlie Vietnam war. 
this book should be compulsory 
reading. 


nami i.l Cardinal Sin. Baby hoc and 
his (list i nelly hncldaesqur wife 
Miclule, were ulsu toppled with the 
help of Uncle Sam. 

President Marcos was not n 
bloodthirsty tyrant, and his corrui»- 
tion was wildly exaggerated by the 
West. Yet lie did reduce the Philip 
piites lo penury. Tlie mid-seventies 
saw a great migrant army of nation- 
als leave the islands to find work 
abroad. The sight of thousands of 
Filipinos eating pizza outside 
Rome's bus terminus is truly star- 
tling. Housemaids, cleaners, baby- 
sitters, skivvies; their meeting is a 
weekly ritual practised in other 
cities around the world. 

America's Boy is brimful of beau- 
tifully transparent prose, vignettes 
of Filipino village life mingling with 
intensely personal reflections aiut 
insight. James Hamilton-Paterson 
has been here before, notably with 
his Grand Guignol thriller Ghosts 
Of Manila. But this book is a real 
glory; nothing more can usefully be 
said about the Philippines; it's all 
here, and wonderfully. 
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U P IN the woods the first 
ochre hints of autumn flash 
through beech, elm and 
hazel fn tlie hedges the elder ap- 
pear stained with the juice of their 
dark purple berries. Many people 
find this an inspirational time of 
year, a time of creative energy 
Which may stem from a more an- 
cient response to seasonal change. 
This is the season of "mellow fruit- 
fulness* 1 when we mammals bulk up 
for winter. For the wild ones It's not 
so mellow. It's a serious business, 
and the energy which they apply to 
food gathering Is every bit as cre- 
ative as our own. 

Grey squirrels race along their 
aerial runways in a frenetic shoplift- 
ing spree for hazelnuts and beech- 
mast Mice and voles make furtive 
raids from wood's edge into the 
fields to snaTfie up ears of wheat. 
There is one animal whose mighty 
appetite propels it to take more ex- 
treme gastronomic risks to prepare 
for leaner times ahead. 

One morning, at the top of the 
woods where I'd kept a watchful eye 
on a small hole in the bank which 
led into a wasp nest, there was a 
square-shaped excavation. This had 
been neatly and powerfully dug. 
right into tlie heart of a very large 
nest. The insides of the intricately 
built paper walls were visible but 
everything else had gone — this 
had to be the work of a badger. Who 
else could sustain an attack from an 
entire wasps’ nest and get away with 
eating its contents of grubs and 
stored food? 

I could see how the badger's fur 
would protect it from stings, but 
how it managed to protect its eyes 
and nose was impressive. This was 
the second such excavation I'd seen 
in this vicinity and it was obvious 
that this badger had perfected a 
valuable, if dangerous, skill. My 
guess is that the badger had struck 
in a pre-dawn raid when the wasps 
were dozy. 

They were certainly wide awake 
now and very pissed off. I was lucky 
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that my few seconds of curiosity 
only earned me one major sting, 
and f had to leg It through tlie 
woods, chased by an irate posse of 
wasps hell-bent on revenge. 

A few hundred yards from the 
wasps’ nest excavation, in the cor- 
ner of a field, tlie still unharvested 
wheat crop was trampled down. On 
inspection there was a series of ex- 
cavations, but these ones had been 
filled. This was a badger's territorial 
latrine, many holes filled with turds 
of fairly epic proportions. 

Despite legal protection from 
mindless persecution in die past 
and a change in social attitudes 
which has seen the badger become 
an icon of nature conservation, 
brock's in big trouble. In what reads 
like a Biblical pronouncement, the 
Government proposes to cull bad- 
gers in an experiment to stop the 
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spread of bovine tuberculosis in cat- 
tle. Tlie Government’s slated figure 
of 10,000 badgers to be gassed Is, 
according to some commentators, 
more likely to be 22,000. 

The argument about badgers and 
TB in cattle is a well travelled path 
which, for decades, has got 
nowhere. The human health hazard 
from tuberculosis in badgers is neg- 
ligible, and the link between the dis- 
ease in badgers and in cattle has 
always been contentious. 

The sceptic in me suspects the 
Government of trying to appease an 
ailing agricultural industry by sacri- 
ficing thousands of one species of 
wild animal. An awful price to pay 
for a scientific “experiment” and a 
sop to the farmers. This time the 
badger’s dug into a political wasps 1 
nest for which it lias no defences, 
except perhaps public support 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


Across 

I Encroach (B) 

5 Pirate gull (4) 

9 Implied (5) 

10 Determined (7) 

II Regular muscle 
exercising (4,B) 

13 Drift (6) 

14 Water diviner (B) 
17 Loving (12) 

20 Huge (7) 

21 Feather (5) 

22 Naked (4) 

23 Normal — 
colours? (8) 


Down 

1 Carry — abetting 
system (4) 

2 Conlaln (7) 

3 Stealing below a 
set value (5,7) 

4 Standing — 

position (6) 

6 Dust coloured (5) 

7 Forerunner of 
liellcopter (B) 

8 A Biro (9,3) 

12 Wolf-Ske dog (8) 

15 Fruit with loose 
rind (7) 

16 Aim— straight (BJ 



18 Renowned (5) 

19 Guide— senior 
counsel (4) 


Last week's solution 


jiDnnB ODancMnal 
an □ a u □ 
IHEfQQ nmEDEBCJnl 

p h a h □ a a 
paHcaaoaaBD 
!□ a a □ cj h □] 
QHQIJHD □□aaco 
la □ m □ □ □ g 
BHQQ aanaHal 
la d □ b a m d| 
pEiHanana Baaal 
a □ d a a a 
tnnaaaaoa □□□□! 


Chess Leonard Barden 

G ARRY KASPAROVS $2 million 
title defence against Spain's 
Alexei Shirov Is in the deep freeze i 
after the world champion admitted I 
that the province of Andalusia, I 
which was due to sponsor the 18- i 
game series, had withdrawn be- i 

cause of “political problems’*. As 
part of a voting deal, the ruling So- 
cialists handed over the sports min- < 
istry, which was to provide the prize ' 

fund, to their nationalist partners, 
who promptly cancelled the chess 
project 

Kasparov took a 3-1 lead last 
week in his $100,000 six-game Euro- 
Tel Trophy match against Jan Tim- 
man In Prague, intended to prepare 
him for the now aborted aeries 
against Shirov. The latest events are 
a fresh blow to his campaign to keep 
personal control of the world title, 
and they maintain Kasparov's track 
record as a chess serial killer. His 
“World Chess Council", already 
dubbed World Chess Cancelled, 1 
looks destined to follow the GMA, 
the PC A, and several other ex-Kas- 
parov groups Into oblivion. 1 

Meanwhile the International i 
Chess Federation (Fide) has con- 
tracted with the USCF and the 1 
American firm Fishman Associates 
to organise a $2.6 million, 100-player 
knock-out world championship in 
Las Vegas, starting on November 29. 

Timman v Kasparov, 2nd gnme 

1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 A surprise for the 
occasion. Kasparov often tries to 
beat Timman as Black, but the 
King's Indian has been his preferred 
weapon. 3 Nf3 Nffi 4 Nc3 dxc4 5 
e3 Over-respect for his opponent’s 
preparation; 5 a4 is the main line to 
stop Black holding the b5 pawn. 

b5 6 a4 b4 7 Nbl Also artifi- 
cial. After 7 Na2 Black usually re- 
turns the pawn. Ba6 8 Qc2?! 
Conceding two tempi to entice the 
pawn to b3 is slow. b3 9 Qdl e6 
10 Be2 c5! Given his chance, Kas- 
parov strikes in the centre. 1 1 0-0 
Nc6 12 Ne5 Rc8 13 Na3 cxd4 
14 Naxc4 Qd5 15 Bf3 15 Nd6+ 
Bxd6 16 Bxa6 Qxe5 17 f4 Qc5 18 
exd4 looks a better defence. 
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I to the roster of World Champi- 
ons — and these two aren’t as easy 
to pronounce as some of the others. 
Michal Kwlecien and Jacek Psz- 
ezola of Poland won (he World Pairs 
Championship in Lille, France, ear- 
lier this month, overtaking the great 
American pair of Larry Cohen and 
Dave Berkowitz on the last round of 
the competition to carry off the title. 

Two new champions — and one 
old one. Britain’s only medal at tlie 
World Championships came in the 
Seniors Pairs, when Boris Schnpiro 
and Irving "Haggis" Gordon led the 
field virtually throughout and took 
the gold in convincing style. To be a 
Senior at bridge, you need to be 
over 55 — Boris is 89, or so lie will 
admit if you ask him. This was 
Boris's fourth world title — he was a 
member of the only British team 
ever to win the Bermuda Bowl in 
1955, he won the World Mixed 
Teams championship in 1962, and 
he won an “unofficial” world cham- 
pionship (because the World Bridge. 
1 Federation did not exist at that 
time) in 1938! I cannot believe that 
there is any other sport at which a 
player has won world titles 61 years 
apart. If there is, let me know. 

Boris still plays regularly at 


TGR's, where his skills and his tem- 
perament make him a greatly feared 
opponent and an even more greatly 
feared partner. He is never afraid to 
back his judgment, and his table 
presence often enables him to steer 
his way out of tight corners. On this 
deal from the World Championship, 
he exhibited this quality in full mea- 
sure. What would you do as South 
with his uninspiring collection of 
cards? 

♦ Q95 V 10 9 3 2 4 85, ,*QJ65 

This is the bidding, with your side at 
favourable vulnerability: - 


Dble® 

Pble! fl . 


(1 ) Showing a weaklsh hand with ■ . 
hearts and a minor. . , ; 

■ (2) An artificial Inquiry bid., , 

(3) Showing a club suit, 

(4) Showing a good hand, primarily 
a takeout double, 

Boris bid four spadeg at this, 
point] When It was doubled by. 
West, he .removed briskly, to, five; 


Ne4 10 Nxc0 Bxc6 17Nd2l 
18 Rel d3 And now we hanj 
classic case of the passed p^i 
lust to expand, as Kasparov craft 
the board while Timman's pi*, 
scramble desperately on the U 
rank to stop d2 and touchdown, i 
19 Nxb3 e5 20 Bd2 RMT 
Bxe4 fxe4 22 Ncl Rxb2 2 


Footba ll Premiership: Arsenal 3 Manchester United 0 

Gunners prove a class act 


David Lacey at Highbury 


scramble desperately on the Id JL RSENAL made it abundantly 
rank to stop d2 and touchdown, i Jl clear to Manchester United 
19 Nxb3 e5 20 Bd2 Rbtt . Sunday that the title is 

Bxe4 fxe4 22 Ncl Rxb2 23 aOr merely on loan to Highbury 
d2! 24 Rfl Or 24 Bxb2 dxelQ? Llnti! Old Trafford wants it back. 
Qxel Bb426Qxb4Qdl+andnss. Showing signs of the form which 
Bxfl 23 Bxb2 Bc4 26 Ne2R] brought the club a second Double 
27 Nc3 Bxdl 28 Nxd5 Bb32) last season. Arsine Wenger's team 
Nc3 Bb4 30 Ndl 0-01 31 it brushed past a listless, shapeless 
signs. United side to repeat their 3-0 vic- 

An elegant finish, which ib lory of the FA Charily Shield. 


sporting Timman doubtless (orew 
and played into for the eqoymaL 
chess fans worldwide. If 31 Rul 


The speed of the Frenchman, 
Nicolas Anelka, seriously exposed 
the slowness on the turn of jnnp 


Rc8 32 Bb2 Bxdl 33 Rxdl Rc2*t Mm But while Anelka scored Ar- 
at least the bishop. I anal's second goal on the 6lroke of 

! halftime. Tony Adams having given 
No 2542 i ihcm an early lead, it was largely his 

1 profligacy combined with some ex- 
igent saves from Peter Schmei- 
(H which spared United an even 
Wavier defeat 

• .. . ■ .To add to Alex Ferguson's dis- 

6 w ^/mfort, Nicky Butt was sent off for 

a *•“ cjSft' A 1 T lllc sefont * in successive 

w | matches. Four days earlier Butt had 

4 I. been shown a red card at Old Traf- 

3 a ; i"rtl after handling a goalbound 

1-1 | Ibrcdnna shot in front of the 

2 I United net: now he was dismissed 

1 i k Graham Barber for bringing 

- — . ' 'I'wn Vieira on the edge of the 

a b o d e t q k 1 area seven minutes into the 
*»und half. 

Russian veteran Yuri Awrbakr hie referee decided that this was 
a grandmaster, an authority vrious foul play which denied the 
endgames, and a prolific writer. Ar*nal man a scoring opportunity, 
an expectant crowd gathered wt However, the fact that Stain had 
he reached this week's diagram i: in a position to make an inter- 

simultaneous display. If both sfc ^ r P l 'on had Vieira stayed on his feel 
simply push pawns the gamr ^ the decision a harsh one. 
drawn, but Averbakh (White. , wea the Arsenal manager 9aid he 
move) has a problem in holding 1 not have argued if Butt had 
the black knieht since if 1 ^ &' : ^ly received a caution. 




Russian veteran Yuri Avwbakr 
a grandmaster, an authority 
endgames, and a prolific writer. 


•i' * •Sir’-' fji 

: .... • 
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Blomqvist eludes Bergkamp at Highbury 


m 


v-rrv !■ 


Pt+'jTO PAUL HAC+ ETT 


the black knight since if 1 ^ * v | | ^ely received a caution. 
a5 g4 3 a6 Nc7+ and Black wins. .. Uom the outset the briskness of 
Tlie GM’s opponent and j S . Passing and tackling 

spectators all predicted a while like bringing them their 

feat and were astonished d- successive win against 

Averbakh found a way lo lnlwL Dennis Bergkamp’s form 
What happened? * 

No 254 1 : i Be5 Kxe5 2 NxC S ports Diary Mike Kiely 

3Rd5mate. I m . 


might be fitful just now but he still 
produced the touches to open up 
space in die opposing defence. The 
opening goal arrived in the 14th 
minute after Jesper Blomqvist had 
fouled Lee Dixon on the right. 
Stephen Hughes’s well-flighted free- 
kick found Adams leaving Keane 
and rising above Siam to head past 
Schmeichel. 


Had United kept the score to 1-0 
at half-time they might have been 
able to salvage something from the 
game. But in the 45lh minute Marc 
Overmars’s through-lob found 
Anelka spinning away from Stam to 
score at the second attempt, 
Schmeichel hairing saved his initial 
shot feet-first. 

Butt's departure ended the game 


RFU risks confrontation over Lions 

T HE BRITISH Lions could be- I H Jl IKE Tyson was ordered to I Uefa, European footbt 

COmp an i i 1111 . _i i I : i i • . 


clubs, also doubled. This was c I 
full deal: I 

North . 

4 AKJ 10 
V None 

♦ KG2 

♦ K97432 


West 

48643 

VK765 

♦ Q 10 7 4 

♦ A 


*72 Ij 
TAQJ** 

♦ AJ93 
*108 1 


.South. . 

* Q95i 
V 10932 

♦ 85 
*QJ65 

Four hearts doubled 
made in some comfort, so 
already done well to tak 
partner’s double. WeBt W I \ 

which Boris ruffed in 
club was. led to the ft ^ 
West’s singleton . ace. 

: switch was ;dapgerou8 from 
; point of view, because So^^; 
[have ♦Jx. so . Weal ^ 
“passively" with a 
• fills enabled Boris . to , ^ 

; ing.. diamond ofr duMPlMf 
i spade, sp tfrei f ive C *H^ S ’ .jjJ 
' was made. '• 


. - — » . .on uuiih cuuiu oe- 

wme an endangered species as 
ontroiuation looms between tile 
|j8by Football Union and the rest 
uni °ns over the team's 
J r J hedule - The RFU is in favour 
from UCU1ff ^fluency of tours, 
four years to every six, 

oar tif t L° f i> ,he relucf ance on the 
ihfir ni^ e Eng,ish c,u bs to release 
’ltk£ j I s for ' nter natlonal duty, 
rmi f0r En «l*nd to pursue ifs 
iwo ;*! elo f menl programme when 

fasaap*—- 

Wu .^^‘ngiy, tiie Scottish, 

ari 'is ihL h Sh g0 '? rnln « bodies 

rittuS happy wlth the attitude 
jj],| ||. . ol ,,C ^C5 at Twickenham, 
by Position was summed up 

Uons coach Ian 
h New Zealand and 
j, a hj^ n ’ u ons are regai ded 
1 "inir y K a/ i Cani Ulan my olher 

gain | mm . s ^.° n3 our best players 
Uh a ^f n S y 1 froin competing in 
■ nv 'roiimem i “ 8tnR chaUen 8 il, R 

RFU'^r the outc °roe of the 
niof-ijfif, S agement committee 
•Iftwl tha? h? is under- 

(rfZeSLS* U . 0ns ’ s 2001 tour *o 

t^fected'^ Wld Auatr *dla will not 


M IKE Tyson was ordered to 
undergo psychiatric evalua- 
tion by tlie Nevada State Athletic 
Commission before a decision is 
made whether he should be given 
back his boxing licence. 

The farmer world heavyweight 
champion, who was banned from 
tlie sport after biting off part of 
Evander Holyfield’s ear during their 
title bout last year, told the meeting 
in Las Vegas that he would refrain 
from such conduct in the future, but 
clearly the commissioners believe 
they need more evidence of TVson’s 
mental fitness before letting him 
back in the ring. 

Holyfield, who retained his Inter- 
national Boxing Federation title 
after knocking down Vaughn Bean 
In Atlanta, believes Tyson should be 
reinstated. “He paid the price for 
what he did in the ring," he said. 


F ORMULA One supremo Bernle 
Ecclestone has admitted he is 
involved in moves by the Italian 
company Media Partners to set up a 
European football super league. “I 
think a super league is a great Idea. 
I don't know much about football, at 
least not as much aa 1 know about 
motor racing, but I do think this is 
necessary and I do think it will 
work," Ecclestone said.. ■ 


Results 


Uefa, European football's govern- 
ing body, has set up a taskforce 
charged with plotting the future 
course of tlie game to placate the 
Continent's richest dubs, tempted 
by vastly increased TV revenue 
from a new league. Uefa had hoped 
its move would remove the threat to 
its authority from predatory opera- 
tors, but Media Partners is still 
actively courting the European dite. 

Meanwhile the existing European ■ 
competitions got under way again, 
brining mixed fortunes for British 
clubs. In the Champions League, 
Arsenal and Manchester United 
both drew, the Gunners 1-1 away to 
Lens and United 3-3 at Old Trafford 
against Barcelona. 

Cup Winners' Cup holders 
Chelsea won die first leg of their 
first-round tie against Helslngborgs 

1- 0, while Newcastle United took a 

2- 1 lead against Partizan Belgrade. 
In the Uefe Cup there were first-leg 
wins for Aston Villa, Liverpool, Leeds 
and Celtic. Rangers drew while 
Blackburn lost 1-0 at home to Lyon. 

Fidl-time professional referees 
and video replays to rule on contro- 
versial goals are to be introduced by 
the Premier League In time for next 
season. Philip Don, referees' offi- 
cer, said that the changes would 
come into force on an experimental 


FA CARL1NO PREMIERSHIP 

Aroanal 3. Man Utd 0; Coventry 1. Newcastle 
5; Darby Co «. Leicester 0: Leeds O, Aalon 
VBa 0; Liverpool 3, Chartlon 3; Middlesbro 2. 
Baton 2; Notim For 0, Wesl Ham 0; 
Soutrimptn 1. Tottenham l;WJmbkfon 2. Shew 
Wed 1 ; Blackburn 3, Chelsea 4. 

NATIONWIDE FOOTBALL LEAQUEl 
Flrat Division: 

Bartistay 4. C Palace O, Blrmnghm 0, Grimsby 
I : Bury O, Trarmere 0. Crew* 4, Bolton A: 
Huddrefld 2. Wolves 1 ; Ipswich 3, Bristol CHv 
1 ; Port Vale 0. Portsmouth 2; OPR 2. 

Stockport 0; Shell Utd 2, Norwich 1 ; 

Sundrland 7, CMord 0; Swindon 1, Wellard 4: 
Wesl Brom 0, Bradford C 2 

Second Division: 

Blackpool l , Luton 0: Bristol R 3. Lincoln 0. 
Fulham 3. York 3. Gillingham 2, Burnley 1 ; 

Mari City i . Chastedield 1 ; Mill waa 2 . 

I lurthiriptn l; OVihamd. Preston l; Reading ] , 
Colchosler i; Wigan 2. Maccfoslield O; 

Wromham 0. Sloke i : Wycombo 0, 

Bournmoulh 2. 

Third Division: 

Carditi 2, Rochdale 1; Carlisle i, Chester I; 
Darlington I. Shrewsbury 0: E*.eier I. Bor r. el 
0. Hull I . Halifa« 2; Loylon O l . Brighton O. 
Palerboio 0. Plymouth 2. Rotherhni 3. 
H.irllepool Q; Surtoro 3, Bent lord | ; 
Scunlhrpe 3, ManslieW 2, Soutltfnd Q, 
Cambridge l: Torquay 1 . Swansea i. 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Premier League: 

Dundee 2. Dundee U 2. Dunlrrnhne 1 , 

Hearts l . Moll i«hveil O. hilmamocV 0; 

Rangerg u. Cells 0: Si Johnstn 2. Aberdeen 0. 

Division One: 

Ayr 7. Stranraer | . Falkirk 0, Airdrie I . Motion 
0, St Muren l, Hamilton l. Cly lebonk 3: 
Hibamun 3. Railh i 

Division Two: 

Aibroarhf. Ailoa2. Ovd* i. Livingston 1. Ea:ni 
FilO I. Pdlli'.F J. >Ju«.ir. Ol S J. ' ■-■i '.It 0 
Sailing A >">. lirs.yjii'eaB CT 1 

Division Three: 

Albion l . Bre-. run J. Berw.cl- l . East Sliriir.g 2 . 
Dumbrrn c ,. CowJnt'eath 0. Montrose i . 
U'jews PF 0: Ro?s Co u. Sienhsetnurr 1 


as a contest and when Anelka, this 
time put through by Bergkamp, 
shot wide that seemed to be that. 
Then Wenger brought on his latest 
signing, Fredrik Ljungberg, and 
within five minutes of coming off 
the bench the young Swede, set up 
by Overmars and Ray Parlour, had 
looped Arsenal's third goal high 
past Schmeichel. 


B RITISH number one Tim Hen- 
man retained tlie President's 
Cup, defeating Yevgeny Kafelnikov 
of Russia 7-5, 64 in Tashkent In 
Geneva Arantxa Sanchez VTcario 
and Conchita Martinez led Spain to 
their fifth Federation Cup title, de- 
feating world number one Martina 
Hingis and Patty Schnyder of 
Switzerland 6-0, 6-2 in the decisive 
doubles match of the final. 


F LORENCE Griffith Joyner, a 
triple gold medallist at the 1988 
Olympics, died of an apparent heart 
attack In Mission Viejo, California. 
She was 38. The former United 
States sprinter, who was noted for 
her colourful running attire as well 
as her speed, still holds the world 
record at 100m and 200m. Though 
she failed no drugs tests, Flo-Jo’s 
stunning physical improvement in 
1988 prompted suggestions that site 
had been using banned substances. 
She retired from the track four 
months after the Seoul Games. 


A T the Catalan motorcycling 
Grand Prix, second-placed 
Michael Doolian of Australia was 
awarded maximum points after race 
winner Max Biaggi of Italy was dis- 
qualified for ignoring a yellow flag 
following a crash on the course. The 
revised result saw Doohan’a Honda 
team-mate, Tadayuki Okada of 
Japan, take tlie runners-up spot, with 
Norick Abe on a Yamaha in third. 


SPORT 31 

Cricket 

Fiery Foxes 
run the title 
to earth 

Vic Marks at The Oval 

I N THE end the calculators 
I could be tossed away. 
Leicestershire won the County 
Championship in the most 
emphatic fashion by thrashing a 
desolate Surrey side by an 
innings and 211 runs. 

Tlie Leicestershire players 
knew they had secured tlie title 
when they captured the wicket of 
Inn Salisbury nt 11.51 on 
Saturday morning, hut they 
ensured that they could spend 
an evening of undiluted celebra- 
tion by bowling Surrey out a 
second lime as dusk approached 
0.30. 

Joining Phil Simmons on die 
balcony was club captain Jimmy 
Whitaker, and quite right too. 
Whitaker guided 1 Leicestershire 
to the title in 1 990 from on the 
field, creating alongside the 
coach Jack Hirkonshmv 
unshakcnblc self-belief and 
mutual trust among this band of 
young cricketers. 

Theirs him been a magnificent 
achievement from a county that 
has gone virtually unnoticed this 
season — not leust, they sus- 
pect, by (lie selectors — and with 
no fixed captain, l^icestershire 
have remained unbeaten 
throughout the season. No one 
can quibble that they deserve 
the pennant. 

Birkenshaw, a coach who 
scorns too much use of tlie clip- 
boards and computer print-outs, 
highlighted the greatest single 
asset of the side. ‘They aU realty 
enjoy the game; it's never a 
drudge for them; they like prac- 
tising; they like playing; they 
look forward to coming to the 
ground each day; they don't 
need motivating . v 

At Old Trafford, Lancashire 
secured second place by defeat- 
ing Hampshire by 1 61 runs. 
Wasim Akram's side, who fin- 
ished 15 points behind 
Leicestershire, needed only 10 
overs on the final day to capture 
the last two Hampshire wickets 
and secure their highest finish 
since 1987, when they were 
runners-up. 

• In Toronto, Aamlr Soball 
struck an unbeaten 97 to lead 
Pakistan to a five-wicket win 
over India and complete a 4-1 
victory in the Sahara Cup lim- 
ited-overs series. 

Final table 
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Lai os (10} 

17 

11 

a 

6 

47 

51 

202 

Lanes (11) 

17 

11 

t 

G 

30 

58 

277 

York® (6) 

17 

9 

3 

G 

47 

83 

20B 

aiouaa{7] 

17 

11 

s 

1 

23 

85 

207 

Surrey (8) 

17 

10 

5 

2 

38 

57 

261 

Hants (14) 

17 

6 

5 

e 

27 

61 

202 

Sussex (18) 

17 

& 

7 

4 

30 

83 

201 

Warfcs (4) 

17 

e 

S. 

3 

35 

60 

200 

Som (12) 

17 

6 

7 

4 

30 

64 

192 

Darbys (IQ 

17 

e 

7 

4 

28 

SG 

191 

Kant (2) 

17 

6 

G 

7 

18 

59 

179 

Woros(3) 

17 

4 

6 

7 

-32 

G9 

170 

Warn (1) 

17 

4 

6 

7 

38 

55 

170 

Durham (17) 17 

a 

9 

S 

30 

65 

108 

Nortnta (1G) 17 

4 

6 

8 

31 

52 

140 

Notts (13) 

17 

3 

10 

4- 

20 

60 

140 

Middx (4) 

17 

2 

9 

6 

28 

52 

130 

Essex (8) 

17 

2 

11 

4 

16 

58 

tie 

1097 positions fn brackets 











